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VERBAL ART' 


By WituiaM R. Bascom 


OME five years ago I suggested that, according to anthropological usage, folklore 
can be defined as verbal art; this was not an independent invention, but grew 
out of a series of discussions with Richard A. Waterman while we were writing 

a joint article.? Although neither of us can now clearly recall who first suggested it, 
verbal art was proposed as a term to distinguish folktales, myths, legends, proverbs, 
and other “literary forms” from the other materials which are commonly considered 
as folklore, but which anthropologists classify under other categories. Neither of us, 
apparently, expressed clearly enough that verbal art was proposed only as a definition 
of what anthropologists customarily refer to as folklore. At least our definitions were 
vigorously attacked by Samuel P. Bayard as inconsonant with traditional usage.® 
I can only accept my own responsibility for failing to state specifically that verbal art 
was never intended as a definition of the field which folklore now encompasses. On 
the contrary, it was suggested as a convenient and appropriate term for folktales, 
myths, legends, proverbs, riddles, and other “literary forms.” It was meant to en- 
compass only a segment of folklore and a segment of culture, and not the whole of 
either. 

I agree with Bayard that it is unfortunate that anthropologists have tried to pre- 
empt the word folklore to designate a portion of the total body of culture. | am 
willing to go even farther and say that anthropologists were somewhat presumptuous 
in twisting the meaning of folklore to fit in with their own needs in classifying the 
aspects of culture. As I have previously emphasized, the word folklore in English is 
nearly twenty years older than the word culture, and it was twenty-five years after 
Thoms had described folklore that Tylor defined culture in much the same terms.‘ 
Moreover, folklore corresponds to its original sense of folk knowledge or folk learning 
most closely as it is used outside of anthropological circles. We are even more pre- 
sumptuous if we refer to verbal art as “folklore proper,” or if we suggest that folk- 
lorists as a whole should accept the anthropological definition of folklore, when the 
responsibility for these terminological difficulties seems to lie clearly with anthro- 
pology. It was with this responsibility in mind that the term verbal art was suggested, 
in the hope that anthropologists would accept it in the place of folklore, and that the 
way would be opened for a clarification of our mutual field of interest. 

I am grateful to Bayard for his thoughtful, considered, and constructive com- 
ments, which were written before the El] Paso meetings, where I extended an invita- 


1 Delivered at the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of The American Folklore Society, New York 
City, 29 December 1953. 

® Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, ed. M. Leach (New York, 1949), 
I, 398. Waterman’s definition is in the same volume, p. 403. 

* §. P. Bayard, “The Materials of Folklore,” ]AF, LXVI (1953), 3, 12-13. 

*W. R. Bascom, “Folklore and Anthropology,” ]AF, LXVI (1953), 284-285. 
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tion for a paper of this nature. However, I disagree with his position that the refer- 
ence to folklore as related to literature or art is without warrant or precedent. It was, 
as a matter of fact, because of a dissatisfaction with the neologisms for folklore which 
were already current that verbal art was first suggested. All of these neologisms refer 
either to literature or art, and it would seem that about the only possibilities that have 
not been suggested are pre-literate literature, non-literate literature, and unwritten 
writings. The fact that they have come in large part, but by no means exclusively, 
from anthropologists suggests that both anthropologists and other folklorists have 
felt the need for a term to distinguish folktales, myths, proverbs, riddles, and related 
forms of verbal art from customs, beliefs, rituals, and other materials of folklore.® 
Whether verbal art constitutes the central core of folklore interest and research as 
Herskovits suggested,® or whether it does not as Bayard maintains,’ may be a matter 
of opinion, but there can be no doubt that there is a need for an acceptable term to 
distinguish it from the total range of materials which are classed as folklore. 

The terms “unwritten literature,” “popular literature,” “folk literature,” “primi- 
tive literature,” and “oral literature” emphasize the relations of these forms to litera- 
ture, but all are premised upon the irreconcilable contradiction that literature is based 
upon letters and writing, whereas folklore is not. Unwritten literature at least states 
this contradiction in unmistakable opposition. Popular literature suggests a parallel to 
popular music as opposed to classical music, whereas the parallel is more accurately 
to unwritten music. Folk literature, which has folklore itself as a precedent, seems the 
least objectionable of these paradoxical terms, but there is still a considerable disagree- 
ment about the meaning of the term “folk,” which has not been resolved by the con- 
siderable body of recent literature deriving from Redfield’s use of the term. Oral 
literature, unfortunately, has associations with dental hygiene on the one hand and 
with Freudianism on the other. Oral art has these same connotations, but at least 
avoids the inconsistency of “unwritten literature.” 

The concept of verbal art avoids all of these difficulties, and has the further advan- 
tage of emphasizing the essential features which distinguish the folktale, myth, 
proverb, and related forms. It places them squarely alongside the graphic and plastic 
arts, music and the dance, and literature, as forms of aesthetic expression, while at the 
same time emphasizing that they differ from the other arts in that their medium of 
expression is the spoken word. From this point one can go on to examine the relation 
of verbal art to the other art forms, drawing helpful parallels and determining what 
special features it has which grow out of this medium. Strictly, verbal means “expressed 
in words, whether spoken or written, but commonly in spoken words; hence, by 
confusion, spoken; oral; not written; as, a verbal contract.”* Although verbal art 
could be defined as including literature, whose medium is the written word, it seems 
justifiable to follow common usage and restrict its meaning to forms which depend 
upon the spoken word, because of the need for an acceptable term for these.” 

®] wholeheartedly agree that the beliefs Bayard cites are not art, literature, or verbal art, but 
that they are folklore. Bayard, “The Materials of Folklore,” p. 13. 

®“M. J. Herskovits, “Folklore after a Hundred Years: A Problem in Redefinition,” /AF, LIX 
(1946), 100, 

? Bayard, “The Materials of Folklore,” p. 3. 

® Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, 5th ed. (Springfield, Mass., 1940), p. 1112. 

® Thomas A. Sebeok suggested after the address that “spoken art,” which follows the usage of 
linguists in distinguishing spoken languages from written languages, would leave “verbal art” 
free to include both spoken art and literature. 
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There is, to be sure, as little agreement on the definition of art as there is on the 
scope of folklore, but this problem need not concern us here. Rephrasing the concept 
of art as “elaboration beyond the point of utility,” let me instead suggest my own 
minimal definition of art as concern with “form for its own sake.”'® The implications 
of this definition can be brought out by using as an example the wooden stool. A 
roughhewn block of wood of adequate size and appropriate height, which does not 
involve any aesthetic considerations, may serve as a seat. If its top has been smoothed 
or shaped to make it more comfortable, or if the block has been carved out to make 
it lighter, easier to handle, and thus more portable, this can still be explained in terms 
of utilitarian purposes. But one cannot so explain the choice, whether conscious or 
traditional, between carving a stool with a single or double pedestal, in such a fashion 
as to create a three-legged,"’ four-legged, or multi-legged stool, or so that there is a 
circular or rectangular support for its outer rim. Here, obviously, there is a considera- 
tion of “form for its own sake” which cannot be adequately explained in utilitarian 
terms, but which involves questions of tradition, style, and aesthetics. When geometric 
or naturalistic decoration is involved, these questions become even more obvious. 

In verbal art it is only necessary to compare myths, folktales, proverbs, and riddles 
with the direct statements of ordinary speech to see a similar concern with the form of 
expression, over and above the needs of communication. Among these distinctive 
features may be the form of statement, the choice of vocabulary and idiom, the use 
of obsolete words, the imagery of metaphor or simile, the set number of repetitions, 
the formalized openings and closings, the incorporation of cultural details, conven- 
tionalized greetings, or directional orientations, and other stylistic features which are 
absent in ordinary conversation.’” 

In order to clarify the issues involved, I am willing to accept as an example of 
verbal art the incantation which Bayard has chosen as one “which is neither art 
nor literature in any definable sense of those terms.”’* I am willing to suggest that 
Tom Sawyer’s “Doodle-bug, doodle-bug, tell me what I want to know” achieves at 
least an approximation of balance through the repeated invocation, and that this 
repetition is unnecessary, and would not be employed in normal direct address. 
Although I am unwilling to rest the case for the concept of verbal art on this example 
alone, it seems to illustrate a concern for “form for its own sake.” Verbal art differs 
from normal speech in the same way that music differs from noise, that dancing dif- 
fers from walking, or that an African stool differs from a block of wood. 

The medium of expression in the verbal arts is the spoken word, rather than ma- 


terial substances as in the graphic and plastic arts, tones and rhythms as in music, or 
movements and gesture as in the dance. In the same way that in the graphic and 
plastic arts the artist is subject to the limitations of his medium and the techniques 
by which he manipulates it, the phonetics, vocabulary, and grammar of the language 


*° This is only a minimal, non-evaluative definition. It is not suggested that every variant of a 
folktale that has been recorded is equally aesthetic, nor that all individuals are equally skilled as 
narrators. The degree of success of an individual variant or tale must be measured in terms of the 
extent to which it achieves the stylistic and aesthetic standards of the culture of the narrator 

‘1 It could be maintained that a three-legged stool is better suited to uneven ground, but this 
form is actually uncommon in non-literate societies. 

12 See, for example, G. Herzog, Jabo Proverbs from Liberia (London, 1936), pp. 3-15; and 
R. Benedict, Zuni Mythology, Columbia Univ. Contributions to Anthropology, XXI (New York, 
1935), 1, XxxX-xxxil. 

‘8 Bayard, “The Materials of Folklore,” p. 4. 
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in which it is expressed impose limitations on verbal art, and on literature as well. 
Picturesqueness of speech is often a simpler matter of local vocabulary or idiom which 
involves no more of an aesthetic choice on the part of the narrator than does the 
weaver's adaptation of curves to the straight lines of the loom, or than the musician’s 
adaptation of a melodic line to the flute or any other instrument with fixed notes. 
The creative element on the part of the artist involves what the narrator, weaver, or 
musician is able to achieve within these fixed limits. 

In the graphic and plastic arts there is a basic difference in that, being expressed 
in material substances, they assume a somewhat permanent form when they have 
been created, and can be collected and exhibited in museums, and measured, studied, 
analyzed, and photographed long after the artist who created them has died. In this 
the graphic and plastic arts resemble literature and written music, whereas verbal art 
resembles unwritten music and the dance, which depend upon repeated performances 
for their continued existence. Although a folktale may survive for centuries in recog- 
nizable form, it does not have an independent existence outside the minds of those 
who know it, and it cannot survive without being repeatedly retold. Whether it is an 
original or an oft-told tale, after it has been told nothing remains except in memories. 

Literature, like sculpture or painting, has an independent, semi-permanent, static 
existence. Verbal art, on the other hand, is intangible and dynamic. Even where the 
narrator is expected to repeat a tale as nearly verbatim as he can, there is still the 
possibility of considerable change over the period of centuries. The amount of change 
that occurs probably depends upon the complexity of the form, and assuming an equal 
emphasis on exact repetition, one would at least expect more change in long, involved 
narratives than in proverbs. Moreover, where the narrator is expected to introduce 
original variations in characters and characterizations, incidents and their sequence, 
descriptive details, or novel twists to familiar plots, a tale may vary markedly even 
from one telling by the same narrator to another. In such cases, each telling of a tale 
must be regarded as a unique event, and in approaching the problem of creativity it 
is important to distinguish between 1. the variations on a familiar theme introduced 
by the individual narrator, and 2. the origin of the theme, or the tale type, itself.” 
It is worth noting, also, that whereas in the translation of literary works a deliberate 
attempt is usually made to adhere as faithfully as possible to the original text, when 
a folktale spreads verbally by diffusion it may be markedly modified and reinterpreted 
in the process of adaptation to a new cultural setting. 

Verbal art differs from literature not only in its method of transmission, but also 
in its method of creation. Whereas the materials of folklore originate without writing, 
through improvisation, literature is composed “with pen in hand.” This means not 
only that it is possible to edit and even drastically to revise and rework a manuscript 
before it is published, but also that for the writer the audience is largely imaginary, 
and may even be irrelevant. The composition and the reading of a novel or of a poem 
are independent acts. From the point of view of the audience, the writer’s creative 
labors are of as little interest as the actual stages in carving a mask or painting a pic- 
ture. While the period of creation involves an aesthetic experience for the artist him- 
self, the primary objective is usually the aesthetic experience of his audience, when 
the finished work is seen or read and when the artist himself may not even be present. 

In the case of verbal art, however, the aesthetic experience of the audience is 

14 Cf. Bascom, “Folklore and Anthropology,” pp. 286-287. 
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simultaneous with the creative act, and the same is true of unwritten music and the 
dance, unless private rehearsals are held. In the telling of a tale a narrator may correct 
himself when he has misspoken and wishes to change a word or a phrase, but major 
revisions occur only in subsequent retellings. The narrator, moreover, is in face to 
face contact with his audience, and may modify the development of his tale in ac- 
cordance with its expression of approval and interest, either as he goes along or when 
he retells it later. Where the narrator is permitted a degree of freedom and originality, 
the audience reaction may become an important factor in the creative process in 
verbal art. 

Verbal art is composed and transmitted verbally, while literature is composed in 
writing and transmitted in writing. Yet it is obvious that these two traditions have 
not followed independent courses, but have intermingled and influenced one another. 
One result has been tales, proverbs, or other forms of verbal art which have been 
reworked and adapted to literary standards of style and propriety, and are thereafter 
transmitted by writing or printing. This would include not only the utilization of the 
materials of folklore in the writings of Mark Twain and others, but also the use of 
folktales from other lands for children in our own society. For the lack of a better 
term, these may be referred to as literary adaptations. 

Secondly, there are instances where materials from written or printed sources have 
been incorporated into the verbal tradition, and in the course of time have been re- 
worked and modified in accordance with its standards. These we may call folkloriza- 
tions. The Biblical story of Genesis in Stoney and Shelby’s Black Genesis,” for 
example, has been completely adapted to the stylistic standards of Gullah folklore. 
The fact that this story probably had its ultimate origin in a verbal tradition, was 
written down, and many centuries later was incorporated into the verbal tradition 
of another people, only serves to illustrate how intermingled the streams of verbal 
art and literature may be. The whole field of folklorized materials, however, deserves 
much more attention than it has received. I feel that it could prove as profitable to 
the understanding of the problem of style in verbal art as the study of literary 
adaptations has proved in the field of literary criticism. 

Two other categories are also possible. First, there are literary compositions which 
are patterned after the standards of folklore, as was the case with some of the Paul 
Bunyan stories. Like the literary adaptations, these fall within the broad category 
which includes literature, and may be referred to as pseudo-folklore. 1 would employ 
Dorson’s apt term, “fake-lore,” only when they are misrepresented as having origins 
in legitimate folklore. Finally, the reverse process is possible, although undoubtedly 
it has occurred less frequently than folklorization, where a narrator has adapted a 
traditional tale or invented a new tale which is told and retold according to literary 
standards of style, rather than those current in the verbal art of his own group. 

Once again there are close parallels in the other arts, and some comparisons with 
music may clarify these points. The equivalent of literature is music which is com- 
posed in written form; this has an independent existence and can be played without 
the composer being present. However, aside from the few individuals who enjoy 
music simply by “reading” a score, music depends basically upon being played or 
sung, i.c., upon being performed, even if it is composed and transmitted in written 
form. This fact makes revisions in subsequent performances possible, and brings it 


*® SG. Stoney and G. M. Shelby, Black Genesis (New York, 1930), pp. 3-35. 
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closer to the drama than it is to the novel, although a play may be read as well as 
performed. For certain forms of written music, the emphasis is on note for note 
accuracy, as in classical music generally, while in popular music and especially jazz, 
improvisation is expected, even on written scores. Because of the importance of the 


performance in music, there is no assurance that written music will be less dynamic 
than unwritten music. 

The equivalent of verbal art is music which is created by improvisation with the 
composer in direct face to face relations with his audience, and which is transmitted 
only by repeated performances. Even with traditional, unwritten music, the extent 
to which the performer is permitted to vary the melody and rhythm of a piece differs 
from society to society, from period to period, and from one type of music to another. 
The rigid standards of repetition that are demanded in certain forms of religious 
music, even in non-literate societies, contrast strikingly with the improvisation that is 
permitted or even expected in some secular music. Similarly in verbal art, the narrator 
of a folktale may be permitted a considerable degree of freedom while, in the same 
society, the effect of a proverb may be lost if it is misquoted, and the efficacy of a 
curse or incantation may be destroyed if it is not recited correctly. 

In the case of music, the distinction between written and unwritten forms has 
been complicated by the invention of the phonograph, the tape and wire recorder, the 
radio, and the sound track of movie films. These mass media have become means 
for transmission of both written and unwritten music, and in some parts of the world, 
at least, they are far more important than written or printed scores, It is only in recent 
years that we have seen the equivalent of this with regard to the materials of verbal 
art, with the production of records on which folktales are narrated. These may still be 
dismissed as unimportant for verbal art, but this is not the case for music. Here ma- 
terials which are transmitted by various means of sound recording seem to constitute 
a third class which cannot be equated with literature, yet which in terms of the mode 
of transmission seem closer to literature than to folklore, unless they have been in- 
corporated into the verbal tradition. “You Are My Sunshine” became a hit tune in 
the islands of the Pacific and spread independently of the records and the radio by 
means of which it was introduced. Rumbas and other Afro-Cuban music have become 
very popular in West Africa, where the leader of a dance band calling for the next 
number may refer to it as “H.M.V. 62.” Here Afro-Cuban music is being “folk- 
lorized,” and is undergoing a process of readaptation to the African musical styles 
from which it is in part derived. 

A closer analogy to the folklorization of literary materials would be “Way Down 
Upon the Suwanee River,” which has in some areas become a part of the verbal 
tradition of America, although spread by its written form. There are numerous 
musical equivalents of literary adaptations, with themes from folk music incorporated 
into both classical and popular music. The equivalent of pseudo-folklore would be 
the composition in writing of a blues song, or of a song in the musical idiom of the 
Calypso. The reverse of this would be an improvisation in the idiom of written music 
in a situation where this creation continued to be performed, but remained unwritten. 

These categories by no means exhaust the varied results of the intermingling of 
the streams of verbal art and literature, but it is hoped that they may provide useful 
concepts for the discussion of the relations between verbal art and literature. They 
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may also prove helpful in the sometimes perplexing question of what happens when 
the folklorist records a tale or proverb, after which it also has an independent existence 
on paper or sound recording, and no longer exists in memory only, but can be played 
or, like literature, read. But however many times a folktale has been recorded, and 
however many copies of it may have been published, or however many times it 
has been read, it still lives as folklore in any community where it is still transmitted 
verbally. The same is true in the case of music, or the dance, which have been recorded 
in movies, sound recordings, or by written notation, but which do not depend upon 
these for transmission. 

Here again a comparison with another art form may provide clarification. Al- 
though a stool or a mask has an independent existence and a certain degree of 
permanence, the art itself dies when these forms cease to be produced. The rock 
paintings of the South African Bushmen and the cave paintings of the Magdalenian 
period in Europe represent arts which are dead, despite the fact that the paintings 
themselves survive, and are even being adapted for contemporary American fabrics. 
Verbal art, similarly, dies when people stop telling it, and when they learn it by 
reading, rather than by hearing it told by others. 

The aesthetic experience of both the artist and his audience is recognized as one 
of the distinctive functions of sculpture, painting, music, the dance, and literature. 
This is equally true in verbal art, although it has been customary to speak of this 
function as amusement. Certain forms of verbal art are employed as pastimes, but 
the aesthetic experience itself encompasses a variety of emotional responses, in verbal 
as in the other arts. A bogey-man story may inspire fear; a folktale, humor; or a myth, 
awe; whereas a proverb may be employed to produce a wide range of subtle distinc- 
tions in emotional reactions. It is no more satisfactory to equate verbal art with 
amusement than it is to equate art with beauty. Not all that is art is beautiful, and 
not all that is beautiful is art. Similarly not all that is verbal art is amusing, and not 
all that is amusing is verbal art. 

Although the aesthetic experience is not the only function of the arts, let us 
never, as folklorists, lose sight of this distinctive feature of the forms of verbal arts 
in which all of us, whether humanists or social scientists, have a mutual interest, and 
to which in large part our Society owes its stable, if tenuous, unity and long existence. 
This elementary emotional response, which is able to transcend the barriers of lan- 
guage and translation, has provided the personal justification for much of the time 
and effort which have been devoted to the collection and analysis of the various forms 
of verbal art. 

Yet I have often wondered how far we are willing to sacrifice this warm aesthetic 
experience on the cold altar of science and scholarship? Are we not denying to our- 
selves in print the pleasure that we enjoy in research? In so doing have we not 
restricted our membership to a small group of academicians, when our materials have 
a wide popular appeal? Is it basically inimical to high standards of research to 
publish, for their own merits alone, occasional folktales, myths, proverbs, or riddles? 
Are we not continually disappointing those who have enjoyed these, and turn to the 
JournaL or American Fotkvore for more? Are we not thus alienating potential 
members of our Society? So long as we refuse to do so, can we legitimately criticize 
the popularizer of folklore? Let me, in concluding, recommend to our incoming 
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President, to our Editor, and to our other officers, that consideration be given to a 
short special feature in our Journat devoted to superlative examples of verbal art 
which are chosen primarily on their aesthetic merits and their authenticity. With the 
wealth of published and unpublished materials that we have to draw on, this could 
become one of the Journat’s star attractions, providing an opportunity for all of us 
to enjoy verbal art for its own sake. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 





DRAMA IN WAR 


By Lucite Hoerr CHar_es 


HIS is a cross-cultural investigation of the psychological significance of drama 

in war among primitive peoples. Does drama occur in such warfare? Where, 

and to what extent, roughly estimated? What is its nature? How does it 
function? What light does it shed upon the function of drama and of war among 
human beings generally? This study seeks answers to such questions. It is not con- 
cerned with overt causes of war, such as a need for cattle or water holes, the desire 
for women, or avenging of ancestors. It is not statistical in emphasis, nor concerned 
directly with equivalents. It is an examination of dramatic activities associated with 
war, in a search for insight and understanding. 

The area of this present study has apparently not been hitherto investigated, al- 
though dramatic elements in primitive war of single cultures have been voluminously 
recorded by ethnographers, sometimes with penetrating comments. The work of 
many of these scholars’ is drawn upon in the body of this paper. Also, many volumes 
have been written by psychologists about war, including occasionally primitive war. 
In A Social Psychology of War and Peace, M. A. May for example maintains that 
“the conditions which determine social attitudes and opinions, particularly those that 
are involved in war or peace, are in large part products of social conditioning, al- 
though their origins may have been determined by geographical and ecological fac- 
tors. ... War is not a human instinct.”* J. Carter states another point of view when 
he says, “the world will escape the blight of war when man has ceased to be human. 
The world will find peace when man is extinct. For man is war.”* W. James speaks 
of “the gradual advent of some sort of a socialistic equilibrium . . . when acts of war 
shall be formally outlawed as between civilized peoples.” He suggests that military 
virtues of courage, toughness, and obedience to command should be preserved through 
useful work in the mines, in fishing, in building, and in professions like the priest- 
hood and medicine.* M. R. Davie describes the ruthlessness of primitive warfare and 
finds, in addition, “a growth of forces tending to prevent conflict from arising.” He 
speaks of the now outmoded institution of slavery, once “a great humanitarian ad- 
vance” from indiscriminate killing of prisoners; and he says that war, which quickens 
inventiveness, teaches discipline, and creates a vigorous society, may similarly become 
an anachronism when better methods of accomplishing these ends are found.° 

S. Freud considers how war sweeps aside the “conventional treatment of death. 
Death is no longer to be denied; we are compelled to believe in it. . . . Life has indeed 
become interesting again; it has once more received its full significance.” He says a 
primitive “fears the avenging spirit of the slain,” that is “the expression of his evil 

‘See G. P. Murdock, et al., Outline of Cultural Materials, 3rd rev. ed. (New Haven, 1950). 

2M. A. May, A Social Psychology of War and Peace (New Haven, 1943), p. 21. 

®* J. Carter, Man ts War (Indianapolis, 1926), p. 351. 

*W. James, The Moral Equivalent of War (New York, 1910), pp. 14, 17-18. 

°M. R. Davie, The Evolution of War (New Haven, 1929), pp. 176, 194-195, 225-226, 231, 233. 
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conscience over his blood guilt;” and he observes how “behind this superstition there 
lies concealed a bit of ethical delicacy of feeling which has been lost to us civilized 
beings.” Our unconscious attitude, however, he finds to be “almost like that of primi- 
tive man." C. G. Jung, in many volumes, analyzes psychological processes of conflict 
and solution, seeing in them the evolution of a soul. With regard to social warfare, his 
essay on conditions of World War II, for example, points out the necessity for an 
individual's accepting his own conflicts at a deep level, if peace is ever to be attained.’ 

In the Human Relations Area Files, Inc., at Yale University, during the summer 
of 1950, | examined records pertinent to this study, of nineteen representative cul- 
tures from Asia, twenty-one from Africa, twenty from North America, twenty-five 
from South America, and twenty from Oceania: 105 cultures in all.” G. P. Murdock 
and C. S. Ford again courteously provided access to the Files for this, the sixth study 
in my series” on primitive drama. 

Findings and conclusions are that elements of drama exist in primitive warfare the 
world around, as evidenced in vivid use of costume, make-up, theatrical properties, 
sound effects, theatrical dialogue, pantomime and impersonation, and to a less extent in 
stage setting and lighting. These dramatic elements are often symbolic, and illuminate 
the meaning of conflict. They appear in all the steps of making war: readiness for 
war; decision to war; mustering of men, matériel, and morale, especially in an oath 
of commitment; challenge to the enemy; preliminary scouting and skirmishing; 
contact in combat; destruction of the enemy by killing, wounding, capture, and 
rout; collection of trophies and goods; and sympathetic activity by the women at 
home. Drama occurs in the return and welcoming of warriors; in celebration through 
feasts and dances; conferring of honors, and excoriating of cowards; and in assimila- 


tion of the foe through division of spoils, disposal of captives, scalp dances, rituals 
connected with enemy heads taken, and ceremonial cannibalism. Dramatic rites 
follow in mourning of the dead, and especially in purification of the killers; and 
finally, regulated duels and war games, and rituals of truce and peace-making, lead 
to combat dramas that sometimes serve as substitutes for and eliminate war. 

Drama is here considered to be not only “a story told by actors on a stage before 


®S. Freud, Reflections on War and Death (New York, 1918), pp. 47, 59-60. 

7™C, G. Jung, Essays on Contemporary Events (London, 1947). See also, for a more general 
presentation of Jung's point of view, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology (New York, 1953), 
and The Integration of the Personality (London, 1950). 

* Cultures examined for data are as follows: Asia: Kurds, Rwala Bedouin, Maria Gonds, Toda, 
Vedda, Khasi, Lakher, Palaung, Sema Naga, Lepcha, Mongols, Kasaks, Chukchee, Gilyak, Samoyed, 
Yukaghir, Yakut, Koreans, Ainu; Africa: Fez, Rifhans, Siwa, Tuareg, Jukun, Tiv, Wolof, Ashanti, 
Dahomeans, Azande, Lango, Masai, Achewa, Bena, Chagga, Lamba, Thonga, Venda, Mbundu, 
Nama, Tanala; North America: Kwakiut!, Tiibatulabal, Surprise Valley Paiute, Oto, Ponca, 
Mandan, Hidatsa, Arapaho, Blackfoot, lowa, Delaware, Menominee, Creek, Hopi, Navaho, 
Papago, Pima, Tarahumara, Taos, Zuni; South America: Cuna, Tehuelche, Abipone, Chorot, 
Guaikuru, Guana, Lengua, Matako, Toba, Apinayé, Shiriana, Taulipang, Wapisiana, Witoto, 
Goajiro, Macusi, Palikur, Warrau, Yaruro, Aweikoma, Botocudo, Sherente, Canella, Ge (general), 
Kaingang; Oceania: Andamanese, Semang, Balinese, Dusun, Ifugao, Keraki, Kiwai Papuans, 
Kwoma, Miriam, Orokaiva, Dieri, Kamilaroi, Murngin, Buka, Dobuans, Lesu, Pukapukans, 
Tikopia, Tongans, Maori. 

* Other studies in the series are: “The Clown’s Function,” /AF, LVIII (1945); “Growing Up 
Through Drama,” /AF, LIX (1946); “Regeneration Through Drama At Death,” /AF, LXI 
(1948); “Drama in First-Naming Ceremonies,” /AF, LXIV (1951); and “Drama In Shaman 
Exorcism,” ]AF, LXVI (1953). 
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an audience,” but also a colorful, symbolic bodying forth of seldom known or per- 
haps never before known forces in the psyche. Costumes, properties, and other 
dramatic elements are instruments of the essential theater experience of human 
impersonation, i.e., the expression by a human being of actions, characteristics, or 
qualities so little associated with him ordinarily that he now appears to represent 
another person. Yet through his art the actor finds these qualities or forces within 
himself; he is not a simple imitator. He may be his only auditor; or if others are 
present, he may stir like dormant forces within them. The apparent pretense of acting 
a part, the “as if” and make-believe of dramatic activity, are not a superficial escape 
from reality but are rather a more thorough than usual, ritual acceptance of reality. 

The term “primitive” as applied to a culture or person has been abandoned by 
some scholars in favor of areal designations, but I find it still useful. Not only relative 
geographical isolation and homogeneity, absence of large-scale technological and 
industrial development, together with correlated social and political structures, and 
presence of customs and costumes spectacularly different from the Western European 
observers’ own, but above all, a prompt, emotional expressiveness of psychic forces 
that are usually unconscious or inhibited in Europeans: these are especially char- 
acteristic of primitive people. The drama, for example, of so-called primitives is 
usually free and full, with a great variety of impressive emphases that illustrate 
psychological processes. I attempt then to use the term “primitive,” as well as “drama” 
psychologically. 

Amid the complexities of primitive war, this study is concerned chiefly with one 
constant psychological mechanism that drama clearly reveals. This mechanism is 
the projection upon the enemy, by a majority of individuals in a group, of forces in 
the unconscious that are stirring and ready to emerge, and withdrawal of the pro 
jection by conscious assimilation of new power. New cunning, skill, determination, 
creative life-ability are represented by the enemy’s goods and behavior and person: 
tangible symbols of power that may threaten the life of an opponent and yet be 
deeply respected and desired by him. This new, potential power that has been pro- 
jected upon the enemy is actually within the war-making people themselves. It is 
so great that unless it emerges into consciousness where it can be dealt with, the 
individual personality may be shattered; successful emergence is therefore of utmost 
importance. The task appears so big and dangerous that it is feared and hated; this 
fear and hate are also projected upon the enemy. Complete mobilization of per- 
sonality is required, even to readiness for sacrifice of life itself. Killing the enemy 
may, therefore, be a projection of one’s own willingness to die in order to be reborn, 
not only a matter of destruction of the enemy or of self-defense. Individuals carry the 
responsibility for dealing with these projections. This is how war heroes are born. 

Drama as always bodies forth the issues and furthers the process. Red paint make- 
up is a reminder that blood will flow, and perhaps one’s own; readiness for sacrifice 
is hereby invoked and indicated. Bunching up the hair to make oneself look huge, 
fierce, and invincible is not only a practical measure to frighten the enemy, but also 
an important way to build up one’s own ego before dealing with dangerous, un- 
conscious power. Acting the part of a great god, before going into battle, or taking 
along the very cunning of a weasel in the weasel skin in a medicine bundle, are also 
dramatic invocations of psychological resources at the outset of a psychological mis- 
sion. 
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For it is clear that physical conquering of the enemy is not enough. Amid joyous 
celebrations of triumph at the conclusion of hostilities, the power of the foe is as- 
similated through “dancing the scalp” and carefully preserving it so that it will work 
for one “like a relative;” through meticulously detailed rituals to conserve the soul- 
stuff in enemy heads taken; and through symbolic rituals of cannibalism to assure 
successful absorption of the spirit of the slain. Also, elaborate purification takes place 
of the killers who are both heroes and unclean; serious rituals of prayer in seclusion, 
and ordeal, make atonement and accomplish the internalization of war experiences, 
and the achievement of conscious, new, psychological strength for the warriors. Ritual 
controls may even prevent war through the remarkable, substitute war-dramas, duels, 
and war-games that are an intermediate stage between wholly unconscious lashing-out 
against the holder of projections, and privately bearing the fury of the conflict. 

The critical psychological turn occurs when emergence of a complex is recognized 
as a personal problem by an individual. Then conscious assimilation may follow of 
the power that has been represented by the enemy, and the peace of a new, relatively 
stable level of personal integration may be attained. And if it is attained by enough 
citizens, a general peace ensues. 

Evidence for the above findings may begin with illustrations of dramatic elements 
as they occur in prirnitive war. The battle dress of warriors, for example, is often 
striking in appearance, and emphasizes the importance of psychic energy rather than 
practicality alone. In Asia, Kurd warriors don red morocco boots and a red mantle; 
their chiefs wear vivid Persian and Cashmere shawls either as turbans or tied around 
the waist.’ In Africa, the headdress of the Masai may be of lions’ manes, or of tall 
ostrich plumes, “nodding with every movement of the wearer,” making him as large 
as several men and so camouflaging the size of the war party.’’ Thonga warriors 
wear elaborate costumes of wild animal skins and feathers in order to look like the 
rhinoceros, hyena, antelope, lynx, and swift sea birds.’* In North America, Ponca 
warriors are decorated with eagle down, symbolizing the “ghost” or “mystery,” 
making the wearer watchful, invisible to his enemies, and unassailable.’* Distinguished 
Mandan warriors wear a large, feather war bonnet of black and white eagle feathers 
set upright in strips of red cloth, hanging down the back to the calves of the legs."* 
Menominee use “head-bands of shaggy buffalo-skin . . . the wearer feeling secure 
in the possession of a bison’s strength and courage.”’® A Pima headdress is made of 
hair from the Apaches, the traditional enemy, and of owl, hawk, and eagle feathers, 
the wearer thus possessing “the courage and cunning of the hated enemy, the keen 
sight by day and by night of the birds that have great magic power . . . and the 
swiftness as a trailer of the king of birds.”'’® In South America, Abipones don “a 


°F, Millingen, Wild Life Among the Koords (London, 1870), pp. 247-248. 

1 A.C, Hollis, The Masai—their Language and Folklore (Oxford, 1905), p. 320. 

12H. A. Junod, The Life of a South African Tribe, 2nd. ed. (London, 1927), I, 451-457. 

SW. J. McGee, “Ponka Feather Symbolism,” American Anthropologist, X1 (Washington, 
1898), 156-157. 

‘* Maximilian, Prince of Wied, Travels in the Interior of North America, 1832-34 (Cleveland, 
1906), XXIII, 260. 

© A. Skinner, “Material Culture of the Menominee,” Indian Notes and Monographs [Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation] (New York, 1921), 111-113. 

‘© F. Russell, The Pima Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report, No. 26 
(Washington, 1908), 116. 
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crown of parrots’ feathers . . . a red cap sparkling with beads of glass or snails’ 
shells, and others again place an enormous vulture’s wing on their heads,” to induce 
fear among the enemy. One man always wears a helmet made of the skin of a 
stag’s head with horns branching.’* In Oceania, the Dusun war dress and sword 
straps are liberally adorned with cowry shells."* The Miriam wear a white cassowary 
feather headdress, and a pearl shell ornament on the breast.’® A Maori chief's magic 
headdress is believed to turn “rosy crimson” in color for success; but pale pink in- 
dicates “hasty retreat.”*° 

Frequent use is made of symbolic face and body painting and hair arrangement. 
Azande fighters coat their bodies with a pomade prepared from the right hands and 
sexual organs of enemies slain in battle; this make-up “has the power to render them 
invisible and practically noiseless.”** Body and face of the Kwakiutl are painted 
black and covered with birds’ down;** a warrior who has killed paints “with the 
blood of his victim;” and warriors may not comb their hair, but after washing it, 
bunch it high in great masses so the head looks huge and frightful.”* Delaware leave 
the scalp lock on to help the enemy get it if he can, for it would be “ungenerous” 
and “unmanly” to deny him this if he truly wins the fight.** Papago use black paint 
as “symbolic of dizziness and drunkenness and therefore of war. One of the chants 
says: ‘My desire was the black madness of war./I ground it to powder and therewith 
I painted my face./My desire was the black dizziness of war./I tore it to shreds and 
therewith tied my hair in a war knot.’”** 

Cuna war paint is magical medicine mixed with dye, not mere decoration. The 
color red, for example, is obtained by ritually burning a sparrow hawk.** The 
Abipones, “naturally fearful, render themselves formidable by art. . . . They paint 
their faces sometimes white or red, but more commonly black. Soot, scraped from 
pans and kettles, is generally used for this purpose. . . . They do not all paint in the 
same pattern. Some darken the forehead only, some one check, and some both. Some 
streak the whole face with spiral lines; others only make two circles round the eyes; 
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and others again blacken the whole of the face.”** Red and black body make-up of 
the Botocudo is mystically significant: with “scarlet faces” looking as though they 
were on fire** and accentuated by huge lip ornaments and earplugs,”* the warriors 
produce “a terrifying effect.” * 

Body tatooing marks the successful Dusun head-hunter.*! Among the Ifugao, 
tatooing is “abundant and exquisite” in many designs, sometimes increased in propor- 
tion to the number of heads taken.”* The design of a poisonous centipede is scarified 
upon a Kiwai Papuan’s right arm, so that his blows will be mighty; the fighters also 
paint themselves red and black or light gray in various patterns, so that they will 
“recognize each other in the fray.”** The Miriam usually decorate in red “to produce 
a fearsome appearance”; the color has “a special significance.” A yellow cross is also 
painted on the face, drawn from the forehead down the nose to the chin, and across 
the face at eye level. 

Various theatrical properties of psychological significance are used in primitive 
warfare. A Rwala expedition takes along a special litter bedecked with ostrich plumes; 
if the plumes wave or the litter rocks, Allah has sent omens of success. Originally 
the litter carried “the prettiest girl, who used to lead the tribe to decisive battle.”* 
When the Kazak warriors set forth, “they sew into their coattails little bags containing 
written prayers . . . which they believe give them courage and preserve them from 
sickness or wounds.” ** Twelve human skulls adorn a Dahomean war drum.*? When 
an Azande chief who is noted for bravery dies, “his relatives lift the skin from his 
face, and tan it in the sun. This mask is closed in a special box which is carried when 
setting out on an expedition. . . . The deceased chief protects thus the fighters, 
inspires them with courage, since his face sees them and follows them during the 
combat.” ** A ball of chicken feathers mixed with some of the owner’s hair is worn 
as a charm by the Lango fighter.*® The Chagga warrior carries a beetle carefully 
wrapped in cloth as a magic protection against arrows and bullets;*® and he paints 
his shield black and red, or black and blue, or more often white “so that the shine of 
the numerous shields should frighten the enemies.” ** 
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A Ponca veteran who has been wounded or had narrow escapes carries a staff of 
authority, “painted yellow, red, black, or variegated to correspond with the painting” 
he wore at the time of his peril.“* A Mandan chief instructs his men to paint “a 
drooping sunflower” on their shields, but his sister cries, ““You are fools! Paint a 
bean on it; for what is smoother than a bean to ward off the arrows?’ ** Long bow- 
spears carried by Hidatsa officers are colored pale pink and decorated with the feathers 
and skins of bluebirds, red woodpeckers, and ducks, while the heads represent sharp 
horns of buffalo, and along the bowstring are fastened eagle plumes.** War bundles 
of the Menominee contain skins of swift birds, buffalo, weasel, and pine snakes, whose 
powers will be helpful in battle.*® 

When head-hunting, an Ifugao takes along in his head-basket small wooden 
images of cooperating gods, “together with a stone to make the enemy’s feet heavy 
so that he cannot run away, and a little wooden stick in representation of a spear, to 
the end of which is attached a stone—this to make the enemy's spear strike the 
earth” instead of him.** Kiwai Papuan war canoes may be painted with a line of 
hearts, that “help the men to fight and ‘kill him man good.’ Another pattern repre 
sents sinews of the human body.” *? 

Sound effects are another type of meaningful dramatic element. In Lakher war- 
fare, the chief and soldiers are followed to battle by a host of villagers with gongs 
and drums, making “an awful... din in order to strike fear into the hearts of their 
opponents.”** Every Kazak tribe has “its own battle cry,”** heartening their own 
warriors and terrifying the foe. An Azande chief summons his men by beating a 
large gong,”” whose loud, solemn tone proclaims the importance of the occasion. 
The Chagga chief blows a “magic and warning horn.”*' A Menominee chief signals 
for attack “with a sacred whistle”; and frightful war whoops resound at surprise 
attacks.°* The Abipones “prelude every battle with trumpets, flutes, horns, and clar- 
ions,” that fill the air with “a horrible roaring”; in fact, “it is very certain that the 
Abipones have more trumpeters than soldiers in their armies. These terrible sounding 
instruments they accompany with a savage howl, made by striking their lips with 
their hands.” ** Sherente leaders use “a peculiar double whistle made of two bamboo 
tubes tied together with twilled covering in two colors and with a . . . feather pen- 
dant.” ** Balinese orchestras play all night long on the eve of war, while huge drums 
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sound a deafening alarm.®* Rapidly beaten drums call the Orokaiva to war, and a 
distinctive rhythm is their signal of success.® 

Songs and dialogues have a significant dramatic quality. The famous war song of 
the Rwala runs in part, “‘O death! suspend thy rage, O death, . . . until . . . we may 
take our blood revenge!’”*’ Upon returning from battle, Rwala warriors sing short 
songs which are “appropriate to such occasions” as soon as they “feel safe.”** Chagga 
women help to recruit by singing: 


“Follow the chief down there, 
he carries the bow and the quiver, 
he carries spear and shield. 
He carries the fire in the potsherd [i.e. the shot gun]. 
He wishes to kindle a fire, down there. 
Arise, arise, ye men, get up! 
Arise, arise, ye heroes, get up! 
Follow the chief down there, 
he wishes to kindle a fire, down there.” 5” 


A Kwakiutl war song runs as follows: 


“tam the thunder of my tribe. 
I am the seamonster of my tribe. 
I am the earthquake of my tribe. 
When I start to fly the thunder 
resounds through the world. 
When I am maddened, the voice of the seabear 
resounds through the world.” 


Ponca warriors sing in defiance to an enemy: 
“Black-haired grizzly bear! 
We must fight together! 
Hasten on my account! 
He is not ashamed of himself! 


He is not ashamed of himself (though he fears to meet me)! 
Ieheeeha, Hiahe, Hiaha!”* 
In a fiery Approaching Dance, Iowa warriors pantomime an attack, while singing: 
“O—ta—pal 
I] am creeping on your track, 
Keep on your guard, O—ta—pa! 
Or I will hop on your back, 
I will hop on you, I will hop on you. 
Stand back, my friends, I see them; 
The enemies are here, I see them! 
They are in a good place, 
Don’t move, I see them!” ® 
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Menominee dance to their war bundles before a fight, singing: “‘Brave I am 
called./Savage I am./As God I am.” 

An important member of Hopi war parties sings constantly throughout the fight- 
ing. If he does his work properly, the Hopi will win; but if he becomes frightened 
and forgets his songs, they will be beaten.® Successful Ifugao head-takers shout to 
the evil spirit who possessed the enemy: “ ‘Leave it, Deceiver, for we have it!’” as they 
throw the newly severed head upon the ground.” 

Examples of deliberate dramatic impersonation are to be found. When raiding 
for camels, a dozen Bedouins dress in rags appropriate to their roles: one principal 
actor decoys away the dogs; a second, called “the robber,” sneaks into camp, cuts 
the tethers, and leads off the camels; while a third stands guard at the tent opening 
with “a long and heavy stick.”® If the Jukuns are in danger of being beaten, their 
King, who does not usually accompany the war party, appears in his own city 
“shrouded from head to foot like some god from the skies.” This causes his men 
who are far away to fight with “the utmost bravery.”*’ Every Thonga regiment has 
“its own war cry, in which it imitates the animal whose name it bears.”** Delaware 
decoy their enemies by cries like a fawn, or turkey, that are so real the animals come 
too. Delaware war dances, at one time performed around a captive, are done around 
a painted post that impersonates the enemy. On passing by it, every man in full 
regalia “strikes, stabs, grasps, pretends to scalp, to cut, to run through; in short 
endeavours to shew what he would do to a real enemy.”® Warning their White 
enemy, Hopi fighters first impersonate Spider Woman, mother of the twin gods of 
war; then the God of Death, wearing “a black mask painted with spots,” and bear- 


ing a bowlful of liquid medicine from which to sprinkle the enemy as they are 
solemnly told to depart. Nor, being few in number, do the White soldiers wait to 
see the third impersonator, “the Little War God, when hostilities would immediately 


begin.” *° 

An Abipone “juggler” impersonates a dead man in order to decide whether or 
not there shall be war: “concealed beneath a bull’s hide, which serves in the same 
manner as a stage curtain,” the actor holds conversation with the spirit, and “chang- 
ing his voice, answers to himself,” with everyone present believing fully in the per- 
formance."’ The Ifugao head-hunter who actually “throws the fatal spear is believed 
to be possessed by Sun God and has the right to take the head. He dances over the 
body in characteristic Ifugao manner, slashes the neck with his war-knife, draws 
his finger through the blood that flows, and sucks the blood from it—a form of 
communion, of ‘eating the god’ perhaps, for the fallen enemy is believed to have 
been possessed by Deceiver and so betrayed into danger.”"* Before hunting for heads, 
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the Keraki bring wallabies into camp for “a kind of magical impersonation” in which 
an old man breaks the animals’ legs or breaks off their lower jaws to demonstrate 
what should befall the enemy.”* Tonga warriors usually take the name of enemies 
whom they propose “to single out and fight.”"* Maori fighting men listen to a 
“cleansing” formula spoken by the priest, and forthwith become “endowed with 
the .. . war god’s heart of stone.” ”° 

Reports of theatrical setting and lighting effects in primitive war are relatively 
scant. However, it can be noted that a victory celebration of the Kurds occurs with 
“a splendid moonlight .. . the bright fires of the bivouac . . . add to the joviality.””® 
The Khasi “shad wait” dance, a procession of combatants going to war or returning 
victoriously, takes place “On an evening against the setting sun in the village green 

. we hear the piping with the deafening drums, while men dance in a circle with 
young girls dancing with coronets on their heads;”™ the scene adds measurably to 
the impressiveness of the occasion. When the Masai assemble for an expedition, “each 
warrior lights his fire from the central one, and after the ceremony is irrevocably 
committed to the war-path.”"* “Falling in” at the chief's village before going to battle, 
Thonga fighters form a solid circle of shields set upright on the ground, the men 
crowding behind, “a forest of feathers waving above their heads.” Young men guard 
an opening in the circle; older men guard the chief; and middle-aged men are in 
the wings, exactly duplicating the age-grade arrangement of the village itself.” 
When Hopi combine with Utes against the Navaho, the “allies, guided by signal 
fires . . . would meet and swoop down on the enemy.”" Abipone warriors light 
many fires at night to deceive the enemy into thinking there are more of them.” 
Kiwai Papuans indulge in small fights which are noisy but not very dangerous, and 
after sunset “the scene is lighted up by fires on the ground or torches held aloft by 
the women.” And there is a colorful story of an anthropologist and his party win- 
ning a battle against the Chagga with only fireworks, using “red fire, Roman candles, 
serpent squibs, and lastly a magnificent flight of rockets like blue and crimson falling 
meteors,” until, it is recorded, the “astounded foes fled in dismay, and we found our- 
selves alone on the field, whence we journeyed peacefully home by the light of a late 
rising moon.”™ 

Psychological dramatization occurs throughout the various stages of making wars. 
General readiness for war is often dramatized, with public awareness of the necessity 
for sacrifice, and in order to invoke certain skills. In Asia, the Khasi perform a reli- 
gious dance to a god of war around an altar prepared with weapons and flowers, and 
concluding with sacrifice of a cock whose head is fixed on the point of a sword like 
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the head of an enemy.™ In Africa, two children are buried alive at the entrance to 
Chagga country, so that their “subterrancous roaring” will warn the people when 
enemies approach.”* Dahomean Amazons are required to be proficient dancers; “in 
their dances . . . with eyes dilated, the right hand is worked in a sawlike manner for 
some time, as if in the act of cutting round the neck, when both hands are used, and a 
twist is supposed to finish the bloody deed” of cutting off a head.”* In North America, 
an Oto sacred ball game begins with a warrior tossing “the ball up into the air after 
reciting his war deeds and praying that everything and everybody taking part in the 
game . . . be blessed. The winners of the game dance . . . around the losers as though 
they had triumphed over them in battle,” and no one is permitted to take offense." 
The second day of the Ponca Sun Dance is devoted to elaborate portrayal of enemy 
attack and repulse. Gaily dressed and painted drummers, warriors, horsemen and 
horses drive away imaginary enemies, until the affair culminates in “a very spirited 
and hilarious sham battle” with the “equally bedecked and painted” spectators.”* In 
South America, an Apinayé ritual of shooting arrows into banana tree trunks may be 
the remnant of an ancient custom of shooting at captives; and in Oceania, the 
Murngin belief centering “around killing as a cause for war is that the spirit of the 
dead man enters the body of the killer and gives him double strength and actually 
increases his body size.” *° 

Definite decision to go to war may be made dramatically. Signs and omens are 
often relied on, the diviner acting a part of confident knowledge, his belief resting 
upon faith rather than concrete proof.*’ Lakher raiders, for example, observe whether 
beer comes forth swiftly from a ritual pot; if it “gurgles out slowly, the omen is 
bad,” and the raid is postponed.** Lango combatants kill a goat before battle: “if the 
inner side of the stomach is clean and healthy in appearance, it is favourable; if it is 
spotted, it is unfavourable and the raid is deferred.”** Abipones consult a band of 
wildly disheveled old women, who chant funeral songs, rattle gourds, beat huge 
drums, and dance all night long. At dawn, however, the old women’s final oracles 
“are generally of such doubtful import, that whatever happens they may seem to have 
predicted the truth.”** The Murngin ritually kill an image with spears and question 
it concerning the whereabouts of the enemy, depending upon “a kind of click” for 
an answer: ““You are not lying to me? You are telling me the truth?’ The click is 
heard again. Next day the avenging expedition sets out” with full expectation of 
success.”® 
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After the decision to war has been made, the mustering of men, matériel, and 
morale often proceeds dramatically. Every Lakher leader who volunteers for the 
attack ceremoniously cuts a stick as a form of oath.” A pig is killed by Sema Nagas, 
so that bits of the liver and flesh may be ritually offered to fetishistic stones.’* Kazaks 
carefully choose an old, distinguished leader to protect their great military standard.”* 
Gilyak warriors are “an imposing spectacle . . . dressed in their finest garments, with 
glittering spears in their hands and . . . with knives and Japanese daggers in their 
belts, wrathfully brandishing their arms.” They cry loudly, “‘God of the mountain, 
hearken; God of the sea, hearken; God of the heavens, hearken; God of the earth, 
hearken!’” and hurl spears “at every tree upon their path with the cry: ‘O tree, 
hearken!’”** A Dahomean king performs “two decapitation dances” before his men, 
then hands the weapon to followers “who fervently imitate” his actions.’ An old 
man solemnly addresses the Lango, who are “burnished with oil and wearing all the 
beads and metal ornaments in their possession;” the warriors accompany “each 
response with a lunge of their spears, the final response being followed by a long- 
drawn shout and uplifted weapons.”*” “Brandishing the shield and a spear,” every 
Bena fighter in turn leaps into the center of the war dance ring to perform “mock 
war, creeping cautiously through the imaginary bush to find his imaginary foe, rush- 
ing on him, stabbing, parrying, circling round him, looking for a chance to get home 
in a vital spot, leaping, twisting, turning.” Meanwhile a youth guards the spectators, 
“lest in the excitement of the dance . . . an onslaught should not be checked in 
time.” *”* Before Nama expeditions, “a crow’s heart is burnt and pounded and loaded 
into a gun. The gun is fired into the air, and they believe that .. . in the same manner 
the enemies will fly and become faint-hearted, and they will disperse like timid 
crows,” 1% 

A Mandan chief gives a corn stalk apiece to the war party leader and the rear 
man, and instructs them, “‘when the enemy chase you, plant these in the ground 
and do not run away.’”*°* Menominee runners summon the various clans with 
tobacco and a string of wampum “painted red as a symbol of the blood” that is to be 
shed.’°* A Creek chief calls his warriors together by sending a club partly painted 
red; if it is all red, the entire nation goes to war.’® Papago warriors go to the council 
house for ten days of rituals for power, their ceremonies including elaborate prepara- 
tion of magic arrows.’ Pima war parties listen to a formal speech “based upon the 
supposed speeches of the gods at the time of creation.”*°* The Lengua send a wooden 
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arrow “to muster the clans . . . and the sign of war is a broken arrow.” *” 


In secret Ifugao ceremonies a figure of the enemy is made from a tree-fern and 
speared, and a priest speaks to it: “ “You are speared, Tree-Fern-Man. .. . Our young 
men will meet you in the middle of the road. Your arms will be heavy; you will be 
all heart; your sleeping board will be the earth. You will be taken in retribution.’ ”""° 
Kiwai Papuan fighters may not eat turtle meat before battle, “because the turtle are 
very shy animals.”*"* Lesu war magic is created by an imitation beard made of vines, 
which is first tied behind the ears of the warrior, and then held over a spear while 
a long spell is recited, ending with the cry kakakaka “as the warrior plunges his spear 
into the enemy.”** A vivid sham battle is performed by the Maori in two groups, 
“long feathers thrust horizontally through the septum of the nose,” the warriors 
taking turns advancing fiercely upon each other with a stamping rhythm: “To look 
at them one would imagine that they yearned to slaughter each other. Not at all; 
they are relatives and friends. . . . It seems amazing that human beings can produce 
so much noise. The men are suddenly transformed into demons . . . as the frenzied 
savages extend and withdraw their arms. . . . But high above all else may be heard 
the thunderous roar of the war song.” *"* 

The heroes are not always taken too seriously by their friends. After a strenuous, 
boastful Iowa war dance, when the exhausted recruits have gone to sleep, a group of 
young fellows “who care at that time much less about taking scalps than they do for 
a little good fun,” appear behind the wigwams and begin a serenade with a “curious 
song .. . taken from the howling of a gang of wolves . . . and with this song, with 
its barking and howling chorus, they are sure to annoy the party until they get up, 
light the fire, get out their tobacco” and smoke with them until dawn. Then with 
elaborate politeness the serenaders depart, thanking the warriors and wishing them 
“a good night’s sleep (when night comes again) and a successful campaign.” *** 

Formal challenges to the enemy may be dramatic. A Sema Naga challenge is a 
bamboo spike, often sent with a chili “to signify the smarting in store for the recipi- 
ents.”"*° Khasi armies halt “at a little distance from one another . . . to hear each 
other shout the . . . challenge to the other side.”""* Ashanti drums send “insulting 
messages to incense the enemy, e.g. . . . “The animal, the marsh mongoose, declares he 
is very grateful for your liver. The Vulture ... says he thanks you very much; when 
the evening falls cool, he thanks you; when the day dawns, he thanks you, killing 
you. .. . Tomorrow we shall kill you, very, very early in the morning.’ ”*"* 

The Masai challenge strangers to their territory by placing in the middle of the 
path a bullet with two twigs crossed over it; anyone passing “is usually speared 
or shot.”?'* Hopi fighters draw across the path “a line of pollen and cornmeal, thus 
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symbolically closing the trail.”""* Delaware send the warbelt as a message, “an ominous 
string of dark wampum.”’”° If the Macusi meet their enemies in the open, “action 
begins with a war-dance, wherein the enemy challenge their opponents with a number 
of contortions and gesticulations, both parties . . . singing at one another with lam- 
poon and sneer.”'*! Two painted spears tasselled and wrapped “with feathered fiber 
string” are sent to the enemy by the Murngin.’** The Maori consider it “the correct 
thing to send word of the time of an intended attack;” for example, a man may shout 
to his enemies, “ “When the moon is full, expect me!’ ”'** 

Preliminary scouting and skirmishing may contain elements of drama. With the 
Lango, “after the customary shouts and taunts, a period of skirmishing ensues, during 
which long-range spear-throwing tests the strength” and morale of the enemy. If 
he wavers, hand-to-hand combat follows, and he is pursued if he flees.'** The advance 
guard of an Ashanti war party usually includes men whose guns are loaded with 
magic “medicine” instead of bullets.'’*° Every Papago village on the war path takes 
along a shaman to “see” the enemy and to “recite spells to disable him.” '** “When- 
ever a Pima sees the track of an Apache he draws a ring around it with a stick and 
then he can catch him sooner.”'** The Blackfoot may don a white wolf skin in order 
to approach unseen for observation and scouting.’** Kiwai Papuans, who appear to 
be unarmed as they wade ashore, really “carry their stone clubs . . . tied on to their 
ankles;” or they may lie down in the canoe so that it seems to be only a floating 
log.'*" 

Dramatic ritual may occur in the midst of actual battle. Rwala girls “encourage 
the warriors with words and gestures. With loosened hair and bared breasts they 
dash on she camels where the danger is greatest, shout to their lovers and friends, 


remind the former of favors received, and threaten to desert to the enemy should 
they be disappointed by their own people.”'® During combat Jukun drummers and 
singers perform the war chants, beating on iron gongs and on “horns made of 
elephant tusks . . . a powerful charm, having attached to them the teeth of lions 
and hyenas.”"*' The Menominee have special songs for dealing the death blow, 
such as, “‘I grasp you now.’”'** When a Hopi secures a scalp he tears it off, shout- 


ing, “‘In the name of ... [any member of the warrior fraternity] I scalp this 
Navaho!’”'** Pima fighters, fearing most of all the magic of their Apache enemies, 
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keep turning “the shield, with its magic symbols in brilliant colors . . . in rapid motion 
not only from side to side, but also revolving by the reciprocal twist of the bearer’s 
forearm.” '** The Tonga warrior of high repute wears his hair hanging low over 
the face during battle, so that the enemy wonders fearfully who this great champion 
may be; then at the instant of contact he flings back his head, “tossing his hair away 
from his eyes,” and reveals himself to the enemy's confusion.’”° 

Meanwhile, women folk at home may engage in sympathetic dramatic activities, 
to help their men who are away on war expeditions. The Sema Naga woman refrains 
from weaving, lest her husband “get his legs caught in a tangle of creepers when 
going through the jungle, and thus meet with an accident.”'“* Thonga women have 
many ritual duties; for example, “Fire must be lit in the huts in the evening, in 
order that the warriors may ‘have light’ where they are.”'*? In every Kwakiutl house, 
the women carefully protect a ring of kelp seaweed “into which the warrior has 
blown, firmly tied up and decorated with red cedar-bark and birds’ down. . . . The 
bursting or collapsing of one of these shows that the man whose breath it contains 
is dead.”"** Dusun women may not weave cloth, as “the backwards and forwards 
movement of the shuttle represents the uncertain movements of a man running first 
to one side and then to another, in order to escape from an enemy.” Nor may they 
eat from a winnowing basket, “for the edges of it represent mountains, over which 
their men would not be able to climb.” ** Ifugao women may not eat shellfish while 
the men are away; nor may they weave, for that would tie the warriors’ legs. Also, a 
wife should not scold her husband for the expensive, preliminary sacrifice of pigs, for 
then he might come home without a head and never “go head-hunting again.”'*” 

After the battle is over, the return and welcome of the war party may be vividly 
dramatic. Everyone rushes to greet the Ifugao war party, with ecstatic shouts, jumps, 
and dancing.’*’ Returning Lango warriors “beat the drum and each slayer . . . blows 
his call on his war-whistle . . . [as] they break into the victory dance, running for- 
ward in line, shields at the ready and spears posed, shouting. . . . The women come 
out to meet them, raising the shrill ululation of victory ... and running with knife 
in hand to stab the shields of the victors in a riotous mélée.”'** The triumphant dance 
of returning Masai “is a mimic warfare” which may become a real scuffle.’** Shrill 
ululation welcomes Achewa fighters, who respond in kind.’** Keraki head-hunters 
enter the village dancing in single file, in a “hopping or cantering measure,” singing 
of their success, and carrying the captured heads in their hands and swinging them 
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slowly and solemnly from side to side.’** Kwoma raiders return with each killer 
proudly “carrying the head of the victim by its ear,” as they prepare to dance and 
feast in celebration.’** 

Riotous celebration of victory, honoring of successful warriors, and division of 
spoils may have dramatic features. Jukun victory is “always followed by festivities,” 
and the names of all who showed bravery in the fighting are publicly listed in songs 
to accompany the dancing.’*? The Ashanti cut up and divide the body of a captured 
enemy chief as a trophy, “very much in the same way as that of an animal shot by 
a hunter;” a right wing officer receives the bones of the right leg; a left wing officer 
receives the bones of the left leg, and the war leader takes the head.’** A Dahomean 
king offers for sacrifice in token of triumph an alligator, a cat, and twelve civilians 
captured from the enemy; the captives are “dressed in clean white dresses, with a 
high red cap ... lashed hand and foot,” and are paraded before the court and given 
cowries for a last meal before they die.** During Bena feasts of celebration, the booty 
is awarded to those who have brought home proof of prowess in battle. Severed 
heads and ears were considered acceptable evidence until parts of women were so 
presented, whereupon proofs were demanded “which left no doubt as to the sex of 
the victim.”'®° Every Venda fighter who has killed an enemy is honored by “a 
ring painted around one eye or a stripe painted on his forehead,” with an additional 
mark for each one slain; and if he has killed ten, he is “privileged to sit on the big 
drum and to stop the dancing for a moment.”*** In theatrical parlance, he literally 
“stops the show.” A Kwakiutl warrior who “has killed several enemies . . . may 
wear grizzly bear claws on a headdress . . . which he wears all the time.” He may 
also wear a cap made of scalps.’°* During the Menominee braves’ dance, the chief 
dons the same clothing he wore in battle, and leads his men in a dramatic recital 
of coups with re-enactment of “the scouting, the night attack, battle, slaying, and 
scalping of the foe.”'®* Creek dances feature the slow torture and burning at the 
stake of a captive, who is revived from time to time with cold water in order to 
prolong his life and torture. Nobody evinces “the least pity ... the women sing with 
religious joy .. . [there are] peals of laughter . . . if he fears to die.” As long as 
possible, the captive “whoops and out-braves the enemy, describing his own martial 
deeds against them, and those of his nation, who he threatens will force many of them 
to eat fire in revenge of his fate.”*™* 

Hopi warriors dance for three days in ceremonial regalia, “daubed with perpen- 
dicular stripes of white;” the women dance also, in white blankets, with painted 
boards worn upright on their heads, and carrying arrows in their hands. On the 
fourth day, ashes are cast in the direction of the enemy, symbolizing a wish for his 
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destruction.’®© Abipone celebration is wild and furious, with exhibition of trophies, 
leaping and singing, care of the wounded by “juggler physicians,” and much public 
drinking and boasting culminating in brawls, until “did not the women interpose to 
effect a reconciliation, and employ themselves in snatching away their weapons, and 
leading their husbands home, it is beyond a doubt that more would be killed after 
the battle than in the battle.”’®* Aweikoma warriors are honored by having hori- 
zontal marks tatooed on the arm, corresponding in number to their deeds of valor.’** 
Orokaiva killers wear hornbill beaks arrangéd in a semicircle on the forehead, or a 
spear decorated with colored feathers."** Murngin braves carry magic relics, like a 
piece of a spear which has been left in the body, or finger bones of the dead, that will 
cause enemies to be tired and sleepy and “heavy-footed,” and thus easily conquered.’ 

Warriors who have been cowards in battle may also receive appropriate awards. A 
Chagga coward who has fled from battle is given meat to eat which has been rolled 
on the ground.’ A Venda coward is dressed in a woman’s clothes, “decorated with 
the lungs of an ox around his neck . . . forced to eat portions of the lung mixed with 
manure, and . . . paraded in front of the women and ridiculed by all the people.” *™ 

Against the background of triumphant celebration occur the highly significant 
rituals dramatizing assimilation of the enemy. These are the dramatizations that 
express deep respect and desire for the power of the enemy, and that are an effort 
to integrate similar power into the consciousness of the conquerors. Many ceremonies, 
for example, center around enemy scalps taken. Hair is commonly believed to contain 
and symbolize strength and manhood; and care of the hair, cleansing and arranging 
it, letting it grow or cutting it or shaving, is of great ritual importance. Specific 
meanings vary according to cultures and individuals, yet taking the hair of an 
enemy with its roots and skin as a scalp trophy has the general symbolic value of 
acquiring the desirable power and manhood of the foe. The scalp is respected and 
feared and believed to be very useful, and securing it is celebrated with joy. 

Scalp ceremonies are prominent in North America, with a few examples from 
South America. For the Ponca scalp dance, elderly women are preferred; carrying 
the scalps fastened to short sticks, they give the performance a day after the war 
party’s return.’®? In the Blackfoot scalp dance, “or properly speaking, to dance the 
scalp,” the women may carry the scalp, their faces painted black, if they have taken 
part in the combat. The men, too, daub black on their faces, leggings, and robes; 
and as the scalps are exhibited, sing a song about being painted black.’ The scalp 
dance is “the most spectacular of all Menominee ceremonies.” Bearing the scalp sus- 
pended on a short stick, the warrior sings of his victory, and re-enacts the story, stamp- 
ing slowly around the circle to the beat of drums. “Then faster and faster, twisting 
his half-naked body into a kaleidoscopic series of dramatic postures, his paint-daubed 
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face ablaze with emotion, his song now and again interrupted by the spasmodic war 
whoops that burst from his lips.” His audience follows the action eagerly, “giving 
half conscious guttural ejaculations of surprise and approval.” When he has “worked 
himself almost into a frenzy, his sister or nearest female relative” comes forward, 
whooping, to take the scalp from him, “making him 4 present of fine cloth or other 
goods in return, ‘to wash the blood from his hands.’” The scalp then belongs to her, 
and she treasures it “forever, as a trophy of her brother's valor.”'* Scalps taken by 
the Hopi are displayed in a victory dance, and then thrown into a hole below the 
mesa, where they receive “a nightly offering of meal.”'® Papago men go to war for 
“the final reward” of a scalp, since scalps bring rain and protect the village.’ Taos 
scalp dancers are “painted black all over,” and their hair hangs loose with a turkey 
feather on top. They throw corn pollen, corn meal, and red paint upon the scalp, and 
also crumble a pinch from each dish as an offering to Earth Mother and to dead 
warriors who have preceded them; this ceremony gives strength to the living. It is 
reported that meanwhile “the old women were the worst. .. . They threw the scalp 
down, kicked it, spit on it, pissed on it, called it bad names .. . lay down on the 
scalp and had sexual commerce with it. This was to ... make the enemies weak.” '** 

In South America, a Matako warrior fashions the scalp into a crude cup, fills it 
with liquor and, together with his companions, drinks “in honour of the victor and 
in scorn of the vanquished.”'** Toba men dance a victorious scalp dance, wearing 
large, feather-decorated bags over their heads to prevent them from “seeing the ghost 
of the dead, of which they have great fear.”’® Abipones stuff with grass the skin 
drawn from the head of an enemy, drying the trophy in the air until it looks like a 
wig. “The skull too is sometimes kept to be used as a cup at their festive drinking 
parties,” *7° 

In Asia and Oceania, many important dramatic rituals are concerned with enemy 
heads taken. Symbolism of the head trophy may include that of the hair, and may 
have additional meaning. Again, beliefs vary; but in general the head, like the scalp, 
represents or contains the essential power that is admired and desired and may have 
been projected upon the enemy. A head has also a recognizable face, with eyes for 
seeing and to express feeling; a nose for breathing, and breath is commonly taken to 
be the soul or spirit; and a mouth to speak and take nourishment for the body. A 
head represents the foe’s unique personality in a readily understood, complete way; 
and its spherical shape has a satisfying unity. A head trophy is a constant reminder 
that strong as a particular enemy may have been, the conqueror now is stronger. 

Among two groups of Lakhers, if the head itself is used in the ceremonies, “rice 
and meat are placed in its mouth, in order that the dead man’s spirit may not wander 
about” but will “eat its fill of the food” and remain contentedly nearby. More usually, 
the actual heads are not brought into the village, but instead every successful hunter 
puts “an imitation head made out of a gourd” on a bamboo pole in front of his house. 
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Then, wearing his best clothes and a red horsehair plume in his hair, he dances around 
the head with his friends, all carrying knives and shields. Three strenuous dances of 
propitiation are performed to the tune of drums, cymbals, bugles, and gongs, and it 
is believed that “the Spirits of the slain willy nilly have to dance round with their 
slayers.”?"! 

In Oceania, the Dusun believe the head “will bring good luck if propitiated and 
sacrificed to at regular intervals, but [is] a very unlucky possession if not treated with 
due respect.” '"* During appropriate ceremonies, the men wear swords in richly carved 
scabbards that are “profusely decorated with human hair;” they keep up “a continual 
cry which has a peculiar whistling sound,” as the leader blows a conch-shell trum- 
pet;’** and with all the other head trophies, the dried head is stored in a small, sacred 
hut where food and drink are presented to it.'™* The Ifugao are “inveterate” head- 
hunters;'** their chief reason for possessing a head is to be able to perform the “great 
head-ceremony” in which all the people participate.'”® “A head brings back soulstuff 
that diffuses and entails freedom from pestilence, famine . . . [and brings] better 
crops ... fecundity and rapid growth of domestic animals, greater fertility of women 
—in short, all that comprises Ifugao well-being.”'*? Many rites are performed with 
singing and dancing, invocations to the gods, sacrifice of chickens, offering of several 
victims to the sun god, and final burial of the head under the house roof'’® as a 
permanent benediction. 

Successful Kwoma head-hunters are the only ones eligible for membership in the 
highest stage of the yam cult;'*® they are also permitted to wear opossum fur and 


ird of paradise feathers. ne Maori keep dried heads of enemy chiefs to be “usec 
bird of dise feathers.'*° The Maori keep dried heads of hiefs to be “used 
as scarecrows, or . . . to be reviled.”'*' Kiwai Papuans set captured heads in a row, 


and the senior fighters “stand over them with their legs wide apart, immovable, with 
stone clubs shouldered, their backs turned toward the enemy’s place and their faces 
turned toward home,” as the young men new to battle “crawl on all fours between 
the lines of legs,” each one guided by an old man walking outside. Another old man 
rubs ginger on the forehead of each severed head, then on his own, and finally gives 
a piece to each youth to swallow as he emerges at the end of the row, so that he will 
never fear anything again. The ceremony for the Kiwai Papuan boys suggests rebirth 
as mature, fighting men. Kiwai Papuan women perform the last dance of victory, 
“beautifully dressed,” with drummers and young girls in the middle; older women 
outside, holding hands and dancing in concentric circles; and “outside the largest 
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circle the oldest women dance by themselves, each carrying a head.”*** The dance 
shows again the motif of gentler virtues coming to the fore, as represented by women, 
the bearers of children and nurturers of slow processes of growth; these virtues 
have been neglected during war and are needed for peace. On the periphery, old, 
wise women honor the head trophies, symbols of the most important achievement of 
the men. At the center, to a quickening sound of drum beats, new life is protected 
as represented by young girls. The dance as a whole forms a living mandala, ic. a 
harmonious, complete design. 

Another significant group of assimilation rituals is connected with cannibalism. 
Supported probably in some cases by a physiological hunger for salt or meat,’™ the 
practice of cannibalism is a supreme dramatization of respect for and assimilation of 
the foe, both strength of his body, and strength of his spirit. Direct eating of the 
flesh of one’s powerful enemy awakens and calls forth to consciousness a like power 
within the psyche of the cannibal; projection of developing hitherto unconscious 
power is now withdrawn by literal digestion of the concrete symbol upon which the 
power has been fastened. After the ceremony, the cannibal feels that he is more fully 
himself; that he is more of a man. 

Many Rwala warriors “drink the blood of the stricken enemy,” by putting their 
mouth to a wound; or they tear out the heart and eat it.** Azande victors “eat the 
flesh of enemies killed in war at a feast with natives of friendly tribes.”"*° In Venda 
victory feasts, “portions of the dead bodies of the enemy, of hands, hearts, livers, 
testicles . . . [are] cut up and mixed with beef ... [and] the powdered flesh of the 
eagle .. . ;” the mixture is dragged about in a large basket tied to a rope and spear, 
while the young men grab at it and eat it, in a ceremony designed “to cure them of 
all fear.”**° Kwakiutl prisoners may “be killed and fed raw to the cannibal dancer” 
during an intricate ceremonial.'** Iowa warriors eat “the heart of an enemy in order 
to attain the bravery of their fallen foe.”*** Menominee cannibalism takes place fre- 
quently on the battlefield;'** while the scalp is still fresh, a fighter licks blood from 
it “to symbolize the devouring of the enemy by the sun;”**° and the warriors cut up, 
cook and eat portions of the dead bodies, “the heart of a brave foeman . . . [being] 
especially prized as giving the courage of the vanquished to his conqueror.”**’ In a 
furious Witoto dance of victory, all prisoners “are knocked down and killed with 
wooden swords, and an anthropophagous feast of vengeance follows... . At the 
cannibal feast only the legs, arms, and fleshy parts of the head are eaten. The teeth 
are carefully preserved by the slayer to make a necklace. . .. The skulls are dried and 
hung outside. . . . The forearm, with dried hand and contracted fingers, makes a 
gruesome ladle to stir the pot wherein the human flesh, cut in pieces and highly 
seasoned with peppers, is cooked by the old women of the tribe, what time the war- 
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riors, the gay heads of the slain on their dancing staves, sing, dance, and drink.” '”* 
The celebration lasts for eight days. They become wildly intoxicated; “their songs 
become shrieks, demoniacal, hellish. . . . But this scene defies description.” "®* Gé 
Koroado victors dance “around the arm of a dead enemy that has been riddled with 
arrows. They suck it in turns,” first soaking it in intoxicating liquor.’** Kwoma 
killers roast the tongue and cheek of an enemy, eating the flesh in the presence of 
proved fighters, in order to become similarly strong.** Orokaiva raiders dance all 
night long around an enemy corpse “set upright in the village;” then take the body 
down in the morning, cut it up, cook and eat it.’** Buka warriors first paint and deco- 
rate a captured enemy; then hang him up for four days; and then cook and eat him, 
not because of hunger “but because he was their enemy.”**? Dobuans treat all pris- 
oners in one of two ways: either kill and eat them, or “adopt . . . them into the 
tribe with full rights;”?®* in either case, assimilation of the foe is notably complete, 
and the tribe is expected to become thereby braver and stronger. 

Developing power among the victors is furthered also by dramatic ceremonies of 
mourning’” for their own dead. Relatively few such ceremonies appear in the records 
of warfare, but they too indicate the process of internalizing war experiences. The 
Mandan dance of the Poncas is performed soberly by old or mature men, and is “a 
bravery dance over the bodies of any warriors who have been slain by the enemy. 
Each body is placed in a sitting posture in the lodge, as if alive, and with a rattle 
of deers’ claws fastened to one arm.”*°° Menominee warriors recount coups at a 
funeral, and put a red cross on a stick at the head of the grave. Souls of slain enemies 
will then accompany the dead warrior, building fires for him at night during the 
four days’ journey to the spirit world, after which he will be able to care for himself.?” 
Pima celebrations include recognition of losses, “as is shown by the invariable formula 
that closed every war speech that was delivered while the party was on the campaign: 
*You may think this over, my relatives. The taking of life brings serious thoughts of 
the waste; the celebration of victory may become unpleasantly riotous.’ ”’*”* 

Another very significant type of dramatization, of which there are many examples, 
is concerned with purification of warriors upon their return from victorious battle. In 
a literal sense the objectives of war have been attained: the Masai want cattle, and 
they get cattle; the Dusuns want heads, and they get heads. But in another sense 
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these warriors have failed: having taken life, they have failed to express their respect 
for it and for their own living values as represented by their enemies. In the uncon- 
scious, an awareness stirs that they have so offended, and that the war achievement 
is partly a sham. Combat and killing in a given situation may have been the best that 
the ablest men of the culture could do; but in terms of human development it is not 
enough, and they know this also. Both facts are true; and the task of reconciling them 
must ultimately be taken up by the fighter-killer himself; he must deal with the moral 
crisis alone. Drama helps him to do this. He re-enacts the slaying; perhaps surrenders 
ritually to his desire to kill, and to being forcibly restrained; and to weeping over his 
shortcomings. Or he may go into seclusion, pray, make sacrifices to propitiate the 
ghosts of the slain, undergo ritual bathing, taboos, and ordeals that resemble the 
painful wounds inflicted on the enemy; and only afterward is he able to return to 
normal routines with new status and power. Such ceremonies of repentance and inte- 
gration are highly developed in many cultures. 

Successful Sema Naga head-hunters must undertake elaborate purifications. Each 
man must kill a chicken, setting bits of the meat apart “for the ghosts of the dead 
enemy, six in the name of the victor, five in the name of the victim.” He may not eat 
inside the village and must remain chaste until after ritual sacrifice of a pig.*°* Lango 
killers are purified with the sacrifice of goats and sheep; with cicatrization; and with 
shaving of the head, to appease the powerful ghosts of the departed.*°* Lest Thonga 
killers be haunted by spirits of the slain, they are taboo for some days: “they put on 
old clothes, eat with special spoons because their hands are ‘hot’ and from special 
plates . . . broken pots. They are forbidden to drink water. Their food must be cold. 
... “They are black. ... This black must be removed.’” They are forbidden to have 
sexual relations; they must inhale a special medicine as smoke, which is also rubbed 
on the lips and then on the body, “as a religious act.” After seclusion is ended, all 
weapons and clothing associated with the killing “are tied together and hung by a 
string to a tree, at some distance .. . where they are left to rot.” At home again, “to 
complete the cure,” the men must chew a special root every evening and morning, 
and spit it out towards the rising or setting sun, saying, “‘Go down, sink!’ ”*°° 

Kwakiutl warriors purify themselves by praying for four days before going to 
war, eating little, and bathing with fresh water and hemlock branches;*”* but after 
the victory, purifications are undergone only by one representative of the tribe, the 
cannibal dancer who has eaten human flesh.2°7 When the Menominee war medicine 
bundles are ceremonially opened, a scalp dance is performed in which warriors are 
said to wash their hands of blood,.?”* Creek purifications after victory continue for 
three days; “the leader virtually acts the part of a priest of war. . . . The warriors 
consider themselves as devoted to God.”*”* Victorious Hopi warriors, bearing aloft 
upon a ceremonial stick the scalps that have been taken, go to the kiva for twenty 
days and nights of rituals. “The scalp is dangerous: it and the warrior must be 
purified because it is like a woman having a baby.” The men do not eat salt or 
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meal. Their heads are ritually washed every five days. They say, “ ‘the head washing 
is as if a man had been born again.’” On the twentieth day the scalps are thrown 
into a deep fissure at the edge of the mesa with fervent prayers for rain; and a great 
public feast follows. Only the chief remains behind for five more days of seclusion, 
after which he shoots a final arrow in the direction of the enemy, and purification is 
at an end. Yearly, however, the scalps are fed with elaborate ceremony, by wafer 
bread thrown into the fissure;?"° and as long as he lives, the scalp taker is expected to 
make ceremonial rounds of the village every night, to make sure that all is well.?"" 

Singing takes place every night of the Papago purification, since “‘it is a good 
thing to have the enemy’s hair raised on a pole above our houses. It calls the clouds to 
it and brings rain on our land, and then the corn comes up. But those who have 
brought the blessing cannot dance. ... Not they and not their families.’ *'* In seclu- 
sion, for sixteen days “the hero sits motionless, arms folded, head on breast, his 
weapons beside him.”*"* On the last day, the leaping dance completes his purifica- 
tion, “a graphic representation of a man in battle, performed with the warrior’s own 
weapons;”*"* and only then does the scalp go to his family, where it will work for 
them “like a relative.”?"* 


Sixteen days of purification obtain among the Pimas also, the ethnographer noting, 
“there was no law among the Pimas observed with greater strictness than that which 
required purification and expiation for the deed that was at the same time the most 
lauded—the killing of an enemy.”*"® Intricate Zuni rites of purification for scalpers 
include “a sham conflict,” and ceremonial washing of the scalp;*"’ and everyone who 
has killed must join the war society “ ‘to save his life,’ that is, to escape the danger 
of having taken life. The cult members have charge of the scalp house and are the 


protectors of the people.” *'* 


An Apinayé who has killed an enemy is segregated for ten days of silence and 
fasting; he gashes his chest; and is admitted finally to the warrior group at a dance 
held in his honor.?*® Taulipang warriors return victoriously singing and dancing, but 
must sit down on stools swarming with large vicious ants and be terribly bitten and 
stung, nor may a single cry of agony escape them; and heavy flogging is also part of 
their punishment.*”° A Sherente warrior, during a month long retreat, gashes his 
chest “for each of his victims, rubbing in the ashes from the root of an herb reputed 
to safeguard against arrowshots.”*** Successful Dusun head-hunters “are regarded as 
unclean until they have undergone a purificatory ceremony—in this some of the 
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older women officiate, and ceremonial bathing forms a part.”*** Three days of Ifugao 
purifications include a cockfight dance in which the enemy is symbolically killed; 
the captured head is addressed dramatically, and invocations intended to counteract 
enemy ceremonies are held on the same day.*** Kiwai Papuans repair to a stream 
after killing, for “washing the blood away,” and pass a thorny vine thoroughly over 
the body to absorb and remove evil influences; the contaminated vine is later thrown 
away.”** An Orokaiva killer may not drink pure water, but only water which has 
been made muddy “by the feet of a non-slayer.” His food is not cooked in a pot but 
in the fire. He must refrain frorn sexual intercourse. He may let himself be severely 
bitten by ants; and “very commonly, he takes the name of the slain.”**° 

Masai ceremonies dramatically summarize the process of purification. The Masai 
are “the most dreaded savages of Eastern Africa;”*** they are of an exceptionally 
“cool and daring character,”*** able to “travel as much as fifty miles a day at a con- 
stant trot” en route to attack for cattle.*** Regularly during their period of service, 
these warriors use drugs that induce excessive weeping, occasionally accompanied by 
violence, and unconsciousness. “For a number of days between four and ten, before 
the crisis the intoxicated person suffers from more or less strong fits of sobbing in the 
morning before sunrise and in the evening after sunset. These attacks of sobbing only 
occur in the day if the sufferer is in the neighbourhood of exciting scenes such as 
quarrels or fights. . . . His comrades know the danger that the attack of the illness 
would cause them and the neighbours and therefore watch him fully armed day and 
night. . . . During the crisis the respiration is considerably heightened and accom- 
panied with deep groans, tears flow freely, the body shivers as though in cramp, foam 
pours from the mouth. . . . [The invalid] if possible takes hold of a spear or sword 
and runs out and attacks anybody who is near with the not uncommon result of 
wounding or killing. If the latter occurs, consciousness should return at once and the 
crisis pass over into a quiet attack of weeping, whereas the excitement of the invalid 
will only mount after wounding. . . . The crisis is followed by a disturbed sleep, inter- 
rupted with attacks of sobbing. . . .” A second, shorter crisis occurs the following 
morning. These paroxysms are “very common”; pearly every Masai warrior experi- 
ences several; and light attacks with prolonged sobbing are even more frequent. 
Moreover, neighbouring tribes admire and imitate these attacks “as a sign of a real 
warrior.” **° 

Gentleness, peaceableness, and respect for life are relatively undeveloped in the 
tough, warlike Masai. Yet for balance and progress these conservative, “feminine” 
qualities must be brought into greater consciousness; even, if necessary, with the help 
of drugs. Therefore pride and masculine dignity of the warriors must be sacrificed, 
to the point of weeping uncontrollably, running amok and requiring restraint by 
friends, That so extreme and hysterically womanish a performance should be the 
specific mark of a warrior, and should be admiringly imitated by neighbors who have 
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good cause to know and fear the Masai, attests the deep validity of the practice. The 
performance amounts to a psychological drama of confession and grief, of purifica- 
tion, and of re-induction into consciousness of elements needed for sanity by human 
beings who have killed their kind. 

A simpler ceremony among the Rwala, similarly pays tribute to neglected virtues, 
and leads to peace. During battle, a Rwala warrior may pardon an enemy by laying 
his head rope around the man’s neck to show possession of him and all his belong- 
ings. The person thus saved displays a white flag; the merciful man is lauded by all 
his foes; “and before a month is out the main topic of conversation at all the camp 
fires for hundreds of kilometers around is the story of how X saved Y from certain 
death.”**° A friendly feeling of mutual tolerance and respect has thus been created 
between two hostile groups. The compassionate fighter has accomplished something 
of his own purification and inner harmony, and has contributed to general peace. 

More formal peacemaking between two groups is often dramatic. Emissaries of 
peace from the Kurds are a host of women with the pretty ones conspicuously in 
front, all wearing black veils and weeping and shrieking to show their grief; after 
presentation of a substantial gift in addition, peace is soon secured.”** Two Lakher 
chiefs “meet face-to-face and stab together fatally and simultaneously a pig held 
between them, and finally wipe their respective blood-stained knives on each other's 
‘naked bodies.” At once, the watching people rush forward “to stamp their feet in 
the blood of the animal . . . really a form of oath taken by the villagers on both sides,” 
since they say, “‘If we break this oath of friendship may our blood flow in the same 
way as the blood of the pig sacrificed;’”*** one notes especially the high degree of 
restraint that must be observed by the people, before the wild excitement of oath- 
taking. Peace-making between two Sema Naga villages requires each to light a fire 
with new fire-sticks and thongs, succeeding at the first try; then one huge fire is 
made from the two, upon which herbs are burned to repel evil spirits. Meanwhile, 
both groups are said to wish each other, silently, bad luck like toothlessness, cancer, 
and lameness; and as they return home everyone tries “to steal as many of the other’s 
spears as possible.” But still further purification takes place, since “before reaching 
the village everyone has to wash himself, his clothes, and . . . weapons, though the 
old men sometimes restrict the washing of their clothes to one corner only for fear 
of catching cold.” And later the chiefs collect the stolen trophies and return them to 
their proper owners.*** 

The Yukaghir exchange two girls as presents and symbols of amity, to be married 
to the elders; these girls perform a sacrifice of two dogs adorned with earrings, to the 
sun god “to appease his anger over the shedding of Yukaghir blood.”*™* Tiv treaties 
are held sacred, having been ensured by “ceremonial drinking of each other's blood 
from an incision in the right arm.”**° The Azande, to end a war, “subject the same 
day an equal number of children taken in each camp to circumcision, This ceremony 
is equivalent for them to an exchange of blood.”*** The Masai conclude peace through 
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a rite of suckling exchanged children before witnesses, by a chosen enemy woman and 
a Masai woman, who also are given ceremonial cuts on their bodies and required to 
eat meat that has been daubed with the other’s blood.*** Bena peace rites are externally 
simple: representatives are sent by the vanquished “to present a spear with the blade 
bent over” in acceptance of defeat, and “to promise perpetual peace between him who 
sent and him who accepted the token.” *** If both sides in Nama warfare desire peace 
and have agreed upon terms, an ox is slaughtered with spears and left to be devoured 
by wild animals. This sacrifice expresses the hope that whoever breaks the compact 
will “perish pierced through just like the ox, and become the food of vultures and 
hyenas.”*"* Defeated Tanala villagers accept their fate as follows: the head of every 
family grasps with his right hand the shaft of a spear held down “in a bow! with the 
same ingredients as for the oath of blood brotherhood,” and all the blessings and curses 
of blood brotherhood are repeated by the victors’ shaman; but the victors themselves 
are not held bound to the agreement.?*° 

The dance of the peace pipes concludes war-making among many North American 
tribes; for example, it is “known and practiced by the Omaha, Kaw, Osage, Pawnee, 
Dakota, lowa, Ponca, and Oto.”*** Slow ritual smoking of tobacco, a narcotic, lulls 
conscious patterns of belligerence and allows unconscious forces, leading to peace, to 
arise. Among the Oto, “the pipe of peace, the sacred, integrating, holy pipe of the 
gens” is safeguarded by the chief, who is a man devoted to peace and never goes to 
war at all.7** In Creek peacemaking, a messenger goes ahead carrying a swan’s 
wing in his hand, together with eagles’ tails, white beads, white pipes, and tobacco. 
Specially chosen warriors dance before the chief representative of the strangers 
who is seated upon “the central white or holy seat;” they wave eagles’ tails, their 
bodies are decorated with white clay, their hands are covered with swans’ down, It 
is a solemn, religious occasion.*** The Lengua token of peace is “a bundle of bows 
and arrows tied together and held up, the bearers being received by a deputation from 
the village.”*** “The lively monotony” of Orokaiva warfare is occasionally broken 
by an exchange of women who are married into enemy tribes. But the women’s posi- 
tion is uneasy; truce-making may turn into open hostilities; ** it is difficult to sustain 
in consciousness the attitudes of good feeling, relatedness, and conservation of life 
that have been dramatized by the feminine hostages. In Lesu peacemaking, exchange 
of currency is the first move.*** Currency is a universal symbol of life interest and 
energy; its exchange is a dramatization of mutual respect and willingness to. coop- 
erate. Maori ceremonies include a dance by women in colorful costumes, perhaps 
decorated with a design of trees with red flowers. The women sing, and with slow, 
graceful, swaying movements come “to the front of the fighting men,” in a gesture 
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“symbolical of peace and amity. This performance is a remarkably interesting one to 
witness.” 47 

Emergence of unconscious elements that are needed for peace may occur in peace- 
making duels, or the ritualizing of war into a drama of opposites ending in peace. 
These rituals may function as war substitutes. They are an intermediate form of 
conflict between overt war between groups of men, and inner war within individuals. 
Such rituals may be outwardly uncomplicated as with the Rwalas in Asia, when a 
chief and another duel during a lull in the battle,*** while weary men on either side 
watch their protagonists; and they may be simple as in Africa, where Lango inter- 
village disputes are settled by having the warriors on each side “whip each other 
mercilessly . . . with lashes eight feet long,” until a referee decides they have “pun- 
ished each other enough” and raises a stick between them.*** In South America, 
Botocudo conflicts are resolved by angry duels and sham battles. The men paint 
their faces red and black, and the chief of the offended tribe sings a long list of 
complaints, while both sides hold sharp sticks ready and become more and more 
excited. One individual then advances from each side, and the two men fight until 
they are seriously wounded and exhausted. Then the next two step forward; and soon 
several pairs are threatening, but not touching, each other in pantomimed fight. 
Meanwhile women of both parties are engaged in clawing, using their fists, and 
snatching auricular and labial disks as trophies. Shrieks and cries and blows continue 
for an hour, until even the resolute chief is exhausted. And at last, when every one 
is completely tired out, peace is agreed upon. Similar rough games relieve the feelings 
of the Aweikoma, who duel skillfully with sticks, and also throw sacks full of stones 
that may be “parried with a little club;” but since several missiles are thrown at the 
same time, avoidance is not always possible and severe wounds are incurred. “We 
can see in these combats, scarcely sham, the survivals of the regulated duels of the 
type of . . . the Botokudo,” says the ethnographer. Kaingang villages have a war 
game of throwing clubs at one another, sometimes playing at night and using fire, 
with blazing clubs. Again, the wounds are serious; but afterward there are no hard 
feelings.” 

In Oceania, a more elaborate war substitute ritual is the makarata of the Murngin. 
It is “a kind of general duel and partial ordeal,” that begins with an invitation from 
the injured party “saying they are ready for a makarata. The other side usually agrees 
to enter into this peacemaking ceremony, although there is always a suspicion of 
treachery.” The dancing ground is prepared, and the injured party arrives covered 
with white clay, bearing weapons, and singing and dancing totemic songs and dances. 
The men dance up to the challenged group, and walk back to their own side. 
Their opponents similarly dance forward and retire. Now lines are drawn up for the 
actual contest,”*’ while a number of neutral men prepare to act as referees. “The 
chief offender .. . then runs backwards and forwards across the center of the ground, 
while each man of the offended party throws one or more spears at him.” If this 
man succeeds in avoiding the thrown spears, “he then, in a descriptive dance, 
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approaches the offended party, and taking his stand in front of their leader thrusts 
out his leg,” in readiness for punishment. His offer is accepted; “a spear is promptly 
plunged” into the leg, and blood flows. With this act, atonement is considered 
complete; “the offence is wiped out, and peace is restored.”*** “The two sides dance 
together as one group .. . to express ritually that they are not openly warring groups, 
but one people;”** and an ethnographer observes, “I have known feuds of many 
years’ standing to be completely healed by this ceremony.”*™* 

Another remarkable war-substitute ritual is that of the Andamanese. Two hostile 
groups agree to perform the ceremony, and the people who initiated the last open 
attack are hosts. They prepare their dancing ground with a line of posts topped with 
tough cane and shredded palm leaves. Women of the village sit to one side; their 
men, with no weapons, stand waiting before the decorated posts, stretching out their 
arms along the top of the cane. The armed visitors, the “forgiving party,” arrive 
dancing as the women mark time by slapping their hands on their thighs; the visitors 
go up to the unarmed men and dance backwards and forwards and around them. 
“The dancers make threatening gestures . . . and every now and then break into 
a shrill shout;” but their hosts must remain “silent and motionless, and are expected 
to show no sign of fear.” Presently the leader of the dancers approaches the first man 
standing in line and, “taking him by the shoulders from the front, leaps vigorously 
up and down to the time of the dance, thus giving the man he holds a good shaking. 
The leader then passes on to the next man in the row while another of the dancers 
goes through the same performance with the first man. This is continued until each 
of the dancers has ‘shaken’ each of the standing men.” The dancers then go to the 
rear and repeat the entire procedure, shaking their enemies from the back; and when 
at last they retire, their women come forward dancing and similarly shake every 
enemy soldier. After the women have completed their dance, both parties of men and 
women sit down and weep together; and “the enmity is at an end.” “The two groups 
remain camped together for a few days, . . . hunting and dancing together. Presents 
are exchanged,” and the men exchange vows of accord. The ethnographer comments 
that “the purpose of the ceremony is clearly to produce a change in the feelings of 
the two parties towards one another, feelings of enmity being replaced through it by 
feelings of friendship and solidarity.”**° 

One can sympathize with the great restraint required of both hosts and visitors, to 
go through such a performance in an atmosphere that has been inflamed by war. 
Full yet controlled expression of anger appeases anger; mutual respect is implied; 
sufferance of the vigorous shakings betokens humility and expiation, particularly 
when male warriors are shaken by enemy women. Weeping together dramatizes 
common bonds of loss and sorrow; and playing together dramatizes return to normal 
routines from a new level. New ways of strength and kindness have been reconciled 
into a harmonious pattern; a new level of consciousness has been achieved. 

In conclusion, it may be said that primitive drama reveals something of the psycho- 
logical nature of war, and suggests that war is basically a state of mind. For when 
powers represented by the enemy are recognized and incorporated into more habitual 
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consciousness, then a no longer needed practice of war falls away and token experi- 
ences take its place, like the Murngin makarata and the peace-making ceremony of 
the Andamanese; like the Oto substitution in North America of “acts of benevo- 
lence” for “acts of bravery,” with counting of gifts instead of coups, until “unques- 
tionably war patterns and societies turned to patterns of benevolence and benevolent 
societies.” *** 

Warfare of primitives as seen through their drama is not only raw, brutal, and 
unrestrained, but is also subject to intense, ritual control, with individuals taking upon 
themselves an often high degree of responsibility for dealing with creative, warring 
processes. The record is one of human beings all around the world, struggling to 
achieve their full stature as individuals, through the dramatization of developing 
psychological power. 


Ziirich, Switzerland 
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Narrative Osiruary Porms:—On 18 February 1917, Guy Swain of Delaware, Ohio, 
fell to his death while trying to dislodge a coon from a tree at night. Local gossip had it 
that Swain was under the influence of liquor and sat “on the wrong side” while cutting 
off a limb. On 17 March 1917, there appeared in the Delaware Gazette a sentimental, narra- 
tive poem in memory of Guy Swain. The verse, which begins, 


A precious one is gone, O Guy, it seemed so hard, 

A voice we loved is still, The way you had to go; 

A place is vacant in our home It leaves an ache in our hearts 
Which never can be filled. And have to worry so.. ., 


rambles for thirteen stanzas through a restrained version of Swain’s death and the various 
emotions which are natural to such an event. It is signed with the initials C.B.L. and seems 
never to have been sung or set to music. 

Ernest F. Amy of Delaware uncovered this poem and several more like it. He is inter- 
ested in learning if such narrative verse was popular elsewhere in America and, if so, 
when and where. Readers having bibliographical or less formal information as to collec- 
tions or storehouses of narrative obituary material please write Amy at the Department of 
English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

The relationship of this sort of verse to native American balladry might well be studied. 
Very possibly, the custom of writing obituary poems in local newspapers derives from the 
once common New England custom of singing (to the tune of “Old Hundred”) locally 
composed elegies at funerals. Certainly, famous songs such as “Springfield Mountain” and 
“Young Charlotte” originated under an impetus quite similar to the one responsible for 
Guy Swain’s memorial. In /AF, LX VI (1953), 63-66, I published a few sentimental ballads 
or verses from the Mid-Hudson region of New York State. All of the texts were similar in 
structure and tone to Amy’s poem. Next summer I hope to begin investigations along these 
lines. An article, perhaps even a book, lies beyond this note. If any readers have informa- 
tion that would be of aid in research in narrative obituary poetry and its relationship to our 
native folksong tradition, | would appreciate a note addressed to me at the Department of 
English, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


Denison University Tristram P. CorFin 
Granville, Ohio 


Rippte Paraccer To Curtpren’s Curse:—I read with interest the “Children’s Curse” in 
the Notes and Queries section of ]/AF, LX VIII (1955), 210. Fifty or sixty years ago, in East 
Braintree, Mass., (near Boston), my father used to recite a riddle in approximately the fol- 
lowing form: “Corn stalks twist your hair / Mortar and pestle pound you / Fiery dragons 
carry you off / Great cart wheels surround you.” 

Answer: A train ride, 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio Aspire L. ALLEN 


(Continued on page 290) 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
WORLD VIEW OF THE CLACKAMAS 
CHINOOK INDIANS 


By MeEtvitte Jacoss 


EARS ago my Clackamas Chinook informant, Victoria Howard, who died 

in 1930, dictated in the native language and then translated a short myth 

which at the time seemed to me dull, possessed of slight meaning, and bleakly 
ritualistic—a kind of abracadabra. Her own title for the myth was “Coyote Made 
Everything Good.” The personal name for the Coyote of this myth differed from the 
names for the several Coyote actors of other myths. The inference is that the Coyote 
referred to here played no role in the other myths which I collected. The narrator 
asserted her inability to recall the entire myth. What she gave was therefore only a 
fragment of a story, the text of which will be published elsewhere. It is sufficient to 
proceed with the translation, followed by an analysis of certain portions of its content, 
which I wish to suggest is much more revealing than I supposed when I first noted it." 
Brackets enclose additions which clarify meanings; the remainder is a close translation. 


They would say at about this time [March], now things in the ground are growing. 
Perhaps this present moon [month], or maybe the next one when it [the moon] will be 
standing [will be visible], the very first camas [flat like buttons] have come. 

It [this camas] said [to a fish person, maybe Salmon, which also appears at the same 
time of year], “Goodness! Were it not for me [the people would die}. I hold their breath 
[1 keep the people alive then]. Long time ago your people died of starvation.” He [Salmon 
person] said, “Indeed. What kind of looking person is talking?” They [the people] told 
him, “She is kind of flat and grey-white.” “Oh, Poor fellow. Her name [is to be] camas. 
That is what they will be eating.” 

Soon then another said, “It is [I am] visible now, Were it not for me [the people 
would die of starvation]. I keep their breath [I keep them alive during this season]. Long, 
long ago they might have starved to death.” They [the people| said, “Who is speaking? 
What is that one’s appearance like?” They [the people] said, “To be sure. Seems to be 
long-faced and flat.” “Oh [Salmon said in pity]. Poor thing. But she is really speaking 
the truth. Her name is cat ear [a small long white camas|. They will dig her out, they 
will eat her |raw], and then they will also bake her in ashes” | after blooming]. “Oh 
indeed.” 

Thereupon another [root] spoke. “She is {1 am] visible [now]. Were it not for me, 
your people would have starved to death long ago.” “Oh [said Salmon]. Who is speaking? 
What is that one’s appearance like?” They [the people] replied to him [to Salmon], “Yes. 
Her head is kind of round.” “Oh indeed [said Salmon]. Poor thing. Her name is camas 
[the staple type of camas]. Everyone will eat her. They will boil her [with hot rocks]; 
they will bake her; they will cook her on hot rocks [in an underground oven].” 

Shortly then another said, “Now I am visible. Were it not for me [the people would 

* This paper is a slightly altered version of one read at the annual Pacific Northwest Anthropo- 
logical Conference, held at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, May 
1954. 
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die of starvation]. I hold their breath [and save their lives].” “Oh [said Salmon]. Who 
is speaking?” “Yes [the people replied]. Her hair is kind of black. It is tied in a bunch 
on top. She is a widow.” “Oh no! She is just saying that [untruthfully]. They will not 
eat her; she tastes bitter. When you put her in your mouth, she will make you vomit. She 
is medicine merely. Once in a while when a person has become ill, they will then mash 
her, they will drink her juice. Her name is. . . .” That is all [about her]. 

Soon then another one [a root] spoke. “It is visible now [I am visible]. Were it not 
for me [the people would be dying], I hold your people’s breath [I save them from starva- 
tion}.” “Oh [said Salmon]. What kind of person is speaking?” “{He is] someone who is 
sort of long.” “Aha. Poor fellow. His name is wild carrot. He is speaking the truth.” 

Soon again then another one said, “He has become [I am now] visible. Were it not for 
me [the people would die of hunger], I hold your people’s breath [I keep them alive].” 
“Oh. What kind of appearance does the person have who is speaking?” “Yes. He has long 
legs.” “Oh, Yes. Poor things, Their name is wild carrot. They will eat them. They will boil 
them. They will make boiled mash-cakes [with them ].” 

Soon afterwards then he [another creature] said, “He is [I am] visible [about April]. 
Were it not for me [the people would die], I hold your people’s breath [I keep them 
alive}.” “Indeed. Who is the one who is speaking? What is his appearance?” They [the 
people] replied to him [to Salmon], “Yes. He looks sort of grey.” “Oh. Poor thing. His 
name is grouse, They will eat him. They will make [grouse] soup [for] a sick person, he 
will drink it.” 

Soon now then another one said, “He is [I am] to be seen [now].” “Oh. Who speaks? 
What is his appearance?” “Yes, The same as that [aforementioned one] again.” “Oh. Poor 
thing. They will eat her, they will eat her eggs too. She is good for all sort of things. Her 
name is grouse.” 

Soon again then one said, “He is [I am] visible. Were it not for me [the people would 
die]; I hold your people’s breath [I keep the people alive].” “Aha. Who is speaking?” 
“Something is standing; it is standing on his head, It is a small person.” “Oh yes. Poor 
fellow, His name is quail. They will eat him.” 

Soon again now they were there. Someone said, “He is to be seen. Were it not for 
me, they would have starved to death long ago.” “Indeed. Who is speaking? What does 
this one look like?” “Yes. It is small, [but] its head is big.” “Oh indeed. He just says so 
[he claims his own worth, but he is wrong]. He will not be edible. His name is mudfish.” 
“Very well.” 

Soon then another one said, “He is to be seen. Were it not for me [the people would 
die]; | hold your people’s breath. Long ago they starved to death [except for my aid].” 
“Who is speaking? What is his appearance?” “Yes. His mouth is small and sharp.” “Oh 
indeed, Well then. Sometimes they will think that they might eat him, but others will not 
eat him. His name is chub.” 

Soon then another spoke. “He is to be seen. Were it not for me [the people would 
die], I hold your people’s breath [and save their lives].” “Oh then. What is his appear- 
ance?” “Yes, His mouth is rather sharp. He is good-looking.” “Why yes indeed [rising 
then falling tone]. Poor fellow. She is edible. They will boil her soup for a sick person, 
he will drink it. Her name is trout.” “Very well.” 

Soon then another said, “It is visible. Were it not for us [the people would die]; 
we hold your people’s breath.” “Indeed. Who is speaking? What is his appearance?” “Yes. 
They are tall, sort of blackish persons.” “Yes, yes. They will be edible. They will get them; 
they will roast them on spits beside the fire; they will smoke-dry them; that is what they 
will eat. Their name is eel.” 

Soon then another said, “It is visible. Were it not for me [the people would die], I 
keep your people’s breath.” “Indeed. Who is speaking? What is his appearance?” “Yes. 
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He is big [and] his body is light in color.” “To be sure. Poor fellow. He is edible. They 
will boil him. And they will also smoke-dry him. That is what they will eat. His name is 
sturgeon.” 

Soon then another one, he too said, “He is visible. Were it not for me, I hold their 
breath.” “Indeed. Who speaks?” “Yes. He is a good person. Indeed. Poor fellow. He is 
edible. They will make all sorts of things with him.” 

All sorts of things in the water like that, I do not know their names, I do not know 
what sorts of names [they had]. That is the way they all [all those edible and other water 
creatures] spoke. I think that I remember only that much of it now. 

My mother’s mother would say Coyote did [named creatures] like that [not Salmon 
as indicated] to absolutely everything we eat here. On the other hand my mother-in-law 
would say, “I do not recall who made the things that were good to eat here.” My mother $ 
mother would say, “Coyote did like that to all these things here. He went past all the things 
that are berries. They [each type of berry] said to him, “I am going to pick [stab] you, 
Coyote!” [Whereupon] he would pull it [off its vine]. “Yes indeed, you are edible! Pretty 
soon now we [Indians] are coming [into this country]. First the wild strawberries [ will 
ripen about the end of May]. Then also those blackberries, raspberries, small grey huckle- 
berries, mountain huckleberries, serviceberries, crab apples, chokecherries.” All those things 
spoke to him like that, “I am going to stab you, Coyote!” 

That is the only way she [my mother’s mother] told it [this myth] to me. I do not 
know whether she told me the [entire] myth, [and in any case] I do not remember it all. 
When all those berries ripened, then she would tell it to me at that time [saying], “Now 
Coyote went through [the land and] made all the things that are edible.” 

While she [my mother-in-law] was telling the myth, now she would say, “They planned 
[made] all these things that are good, [so that] such things would be our foods. On the 
other hand these bad things that are inedible, these we do not eat.” 


Each short episode, and there are over twenty in the narrative, treats of a food. 
The narrator said that at such and such a season a certain food grows and ripens, if 
it is a plant, or it comes up the river and becomes edible or obtainable if it is a fish. 
The food is anthropomorphic. It is a kind of person who speaks with utmost terse- 
ness. This food-person addresses both the assembled people and a male deity-like 
personage, Chinook Salmon in one version, Coyote in another; Mrs. Howard tele- 
scoped the two versions which she recalled. The deity-like figure, Salmon or Coyote, 
is right at hand, listening rather than looking. 

The food-being speaks out something as follows, if worded in more acceptable 
English style. Dear oh dear. It is during the present season that I appear each year. 
Were it not for me during this season, the people would be unable to keep their 
breath. That is, I am of decisive importance to the people right now. It is I who in 
coming days or weeks make it possible for the people to continue to breathe and 
therefore to live. Long ago before I came, the people used to die of starvation. Or, 
they nearly starved. 

The foregoing is the first stylized item in the recurrent literary form of each of the 
episodes of the myth. 

The second and following item within each episode is a succinct response by 
Salmon or Coyote, who has been listening. He asks in authoritative manner, Who 
speaks? That is, Who is this that claims such worth for himself? His reply is as 
if the wealthy headman of the village were asking his people regarding a visitor or 
newcomer, Who is this new arrival who claims high station? 
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The deity-like homologue of a village headman next asks, What is the physical 
appearance of this claimant? 

The third and succeeding item in each episode is a response by the assembled 
people of the village, a response to their leader’s queries. For Salmon or Coyote 
does not himself yet see, or deports himself as if he has not seen, the food-person 
who has claimed value. The villagers now inform Salmon or Coyote regarding the 
overt appearance of the food claimant, but they cite only one or two physical charac- 
teristics of that individual. They say briefly and obliquely, She is round-headed— 
for Camas. Or, He is sort of long—for Wild Carrot. Or, His mouth is rather 
sharp, and he is handsome—for Trout. As in Pacific Northwest Coast sculpture, 
the literary artist has the people select for expression only one or two traits of each 
food-person, and omits all other traits. 

Salmon or Coyote at once responds, because he, like a village headman, immedi- 
ately comprehends what is right and good. He is the one to give utterance to the 
correct decision, unlike his villagers who can only report what they have seen or 
heard. But the leader on the one hand, and village members on the other, are inex- 
tricable one from another. A village headman or a deity-like figure of an active or 
otiose kind is unthinkable without his people. 

The fourth and last item in each episode is Salmon’s or Coyote’s quick announce- 
ment, I stress announcement not authoritative determination, of the future function 
and the name of the food claimant. We hear, pontifically enunciated, Yes indeed! 
Poor, poor person! He—or she—will be edible. The people will boil her with hot 
pebbles, bake her in an underground oven, and cook her on hot rocks. Her name 
shall be Camas, Or, for Trout: They will boil her to make soup for sick persons. 
Her name is to be Trout. 

The stylized utterances of deity-like person and food claimant, in each of the four 
successive items within each episode, are handled somewhat like sequences of minor 
variations on a single theme in a musical composition. 

From the varying manners in which the food-persons express themselves, are 
spoken to, and are discussed in this myth, as well as from a variety of other evidences 
in the Clackamas oral literature, | deduce that these Indians regarded their principal 
foods as persons of a special type. Their view was that these foods wish to attach 
symbiotically to and be of use and worth to human beings, almost exactly as spirit- 
powers wish to come to people in order to be accepted, possessed, and used worthily 
by them. I suggest that the main foods and the spirit-powers constitute conceptual 
extremes in a continuum of anthropomorphically envisaged spirit entities which need 
to relate to people and which are lonesome and unhappy when not related closely to 
people. The corollary of this formulation is that foods were not regarded as pitiable 
if and when they were cut up, boiled, mashed, roasted, or smoke-dried, to be used 
for and by people. All foods were warm, friendly allies and the major foods were a 
kind of kin to human beings. They saved people’s lives, just as kin and spirit-powers 
saved lives. People, spirit-powers, kin, and many if not all foods were mutually inter- 
dependent and interconnected under certain conditions. These three categories of 
beings needed and wanted each other. They were sad indeed when they were unre- 
lated or unused, that is, when they were alone. Each food, as the myth says, holds 
the breath, that is, maintains the heart and life, of its people. 

Not every anthropomorphically conceived plant in this myth is a food. One is a 
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bitter emetic. Sick persons drank its juice. But the point is that it was a highly regarded 
because much needed plant. Like the foods and spirit-powers, it saved lives. Therefore 
it too fitted in the category of animistic entities which related symbiotically with 
people. All such beings needed and wanted people, as people needed and wanted them. 

The emphasis upon each of the foods or food beings which are inventoried in this 
myth was such that Mrs. Howard's well-informed mother-in-law, whom she quoted, 
had actually lacked certainty concerning the identity of the deity-like personage, 
whether Salmon or Coyote, whose judgments and pronouncements constitute the 
principal portions of the expressive content which receives native verbalization. 

The anthropomorphized food beings who follow one another in the episodes 
of the myth include several kinds of Camas, a bitter emetic root, several Wild Car- 
rots, Bitterroot, Male Grouse, Female Grouse, Quail, Mudfish, Chub, Trout, Eel, 
Sturgeon, and various berries. Observe that roots, birds, and fish are included, not 
animals, I believe because other myths resolve problems of the advent, characteristics, 
and functions of animals that were significant in Clackamas life. 

If some of these deductions are correct, the problem arises as to why the Clackamas 
felt or thought both animistically about foods as anthropomorphic beings, and in 
terms of their own symbiotic relationship with those beings? In a way the Clackamas 
played safe in the matter of a degree of realistic response to the external world by 
locating each personified food in a precultural era, the Myth Age, before things became 
like the modern world. Presumably a rather hard day by day manipulation of reality, 
a response which is common human, got in the way of a frank placing of food anthro- 
pomorphizations in the contemporary period. No group of people lives all day long, 
least of all when they are procuring foods, in a dreamlike trance or communal psy- 
chotic disorientation. They do not dig up all the wild carrots and at once talk to them 
and relate to them as if such roots were persons. A few of the people might do so to 
a selected few of the carrots, or, a shaman or ritualist might behave in such a fashion 
during a special seasonal ceremony. But the ideological heritage functions with fewer 
questionings if its animistic projections are packaged and relegated, with literary 
stylization in the narratives of them, to an earlier epoch which leaves only some con- 
vincing and tangible evidences. 

We know well that animistic notions occur in our culture especially in infancy or 
early childhood, when things in a youngster’s environment are responded to in much 
the manner in which he responds to his immediate guardians and suppliers of food. 
The tiny child reacts initially to important things as to important people, that is, as if 
they were people. He therefore tends to manipulate such things as he manipulates 
persons. He seeks attention, relationships, and strengths in things much as he finds 
them and wants them in human beings. Of course I wish to avoid any evolutionist 
or ethnocentric kind of implication that the Clackamas or any other non-European 
people had minds which can be equated, in terms of developmental level, with the 
mind of the child. Nevertheless, we may borrow analogies from our knowledge of 
processes that are operative in infancy, to see if they operate in another kind of prob- 
lem. Accordingly, I suggest that in Clackamas culture, the procuring of certain things 
which were important as well as tasteful and pleasurable, engendered responses of 
pleasure and security which are somehow comparable to the responses to the granting 
of relationships and favors by people, whether people as such or humanlike spirit- 
powers. Needed and wanted things continued to be responded to with a relationship 
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reaction of a sort that appears in early years of life and that is repeated and reinforced 
in later years. The anticipation, both anxious and pleasurable, that a food of a certain 
kind would be available during an approaching season, occurred many times each 
year. The multiplicity of such happy expectations was, of course, great in the non- 
agricultural groups of the Pacific Northwest—hence the extensive list of foods in this 
one fragment of a story. Each fresh food had its distinctive and often delicious flavor. 
Many of the foods that are listed in the myth followed an often long and uncertain 
winter over which hovered threats of famine. During such a season the various smoke- 
dried and other stored foods, which must have become progressively more monoto- 
nous and flat in taste, had kept the people alive. Now, one fresh thing after another 
appeared, voluntarily and happily on its part, and was eaten with avidity, delight, 
and gratitude by its human kin. 

The coming of each such food occasioned, I believe, emotional responses similar 
to those caused by visits of friends and relatives who also remained for only a short 
while and vanished for another year. Parallel emotional reactions characterized the 
annual coming of the spirit-powers, in the winter spirit-power dances. 

Like all their neighbors, the Clackamas were little if at all given to metaphysical 
theorization. But their strong responses to each valued food as it appeared, resembled 
their responses to wanted people and desired spirit-powers who also came seasonally. 

Brief and stylized as it is, this myth is therefore not an unimportant, theoryless, 
or stupid story. It expresses, because there is no other way of accounting for the people 
even telling it, an impressive intensity of feeling regarding relationships with food 
beings which were qualitatively like those which a person had to kindred and to 
spirit-powers with whom he was symbiotic. 

The role and function of Salmon or Coyote, in this myth, brings up a somewhat 
different kind of problem of the interpretation of expressive content within a myth. 
Again, in order to understand such content, deductions which are ventured must also 
be kept consistent with whatever we know regarding the culture and its oral litera- 
ture in general. Accordingly, I suggest that Salmon or Coyote amounts to an anthro- 
pomorphized representation of the cultural heritage itself, and that this representa- 
tion is integrated with a precultural symbolization of an idealized village headman— 
that is, a paternal figure. He represents and combines great spirit-power, wealth, 
beneficence, authority, and a modicum of safety for the residents of his village. It is 
neither necessary, nor will it ever be possible with the kind of ethnographic and myth 
evidence which we can hope to glean, to define with precision the relationships between 
any Chinookan village headman and the people of his town. But I think that there 
can be little reasonable doubt about the primarily village headmanlike role of interro- 
gation of visitors, decisions, aud judgments for the sake of the community, that is 
played by Salmon or Coyote. 

It follows, then, that two distinguishable kinds of symbiotic relationships receive 
projective expression in the myth. The one has to do with the peculiarly intimate 
interconnections of foods, kindred, spirit-powers, and people. The other treats of 
the fatherlike authoritarian who heads the village, and his interconnection with his 
people. Indeed, foods, kin, and spirit-powers need people and vice versa. A headman, 
at: well as Salmon or Coyote in the precultural era of myths, needs his village people 
too, and these people depend upon, identify with, and give willingly to their headman. 

I have tried to stress a few features of the Clackamas world view which are, I 
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believe, covertly present in this myth. I am confident that they constitute concepts 
and relationships which were important in Clackamas culture and which alone put 
life and meaning for us into this seemingly bleak and aridly ritualistic narrative. 

Study of this myth suggests and reinforces one further inference about the 
Clackamas cosmology. Like many other evidences which anthropologists have as- 
sembled from the Clackamas and neighboring Indian groups, the myth suggests that 
all these Indians seem to have been more or less effectively blocked in a direction of 
achieving any kind of monotheism, whether pure or mixed, because of the manner 
of functioning of their network of symbiotic relationships and associated concepts 
which anthropological writers have long referred to under the caption of animism. 
Whatever the most pressing needs and fears of the Clackamas may have been, their 
security system appears to have been so well woven in the net of interconnecting and 
mutually interdependent beings which were all more or less humanlike, that some 
universal principle, power, force, or deity concept was at the very least difficult for 
them to comprehend. It, or he, could not easily be introduced or accorded feeling 
responses that would offer important additional increments of security. We also know 
that when Christian ideology was introduced among Indians of the Northwest States, 
it frequently took the initial form of mere supplementation of a few new spirit-power 
beings, not true deities. The added spirit-powers were for some time regarded as 
beings who had earlier related exclusively to the Whites and were only now brought 
into the country with the Whites. Before any Whites entered the Northwest States, 
the Clackamas and their neighbors seem to have been about as completely non- 
monotheistic, by any definition of the term monotheism, as a culture could be. The 
Clackamas oral literature offers manifold support to this deduction. 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
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(Continued from page 282) 


A Farry Tare Mortve wn Kuesst’s Der zerbrochene Krug:—In the second scene 
of Der zerbrochene Krug, the village judge, Adam, after having sent his maid to bor- 
row a wig from the sexton, explains to his suspicious clerk the reason why he cannot use his 
own: “In meine hatt die Katze heute morgen/Gejungt, das Schwein! Sie lage eingesduet/ 
Mir unterm Bette da, ich weiss nun schon./Licht. Die Katze? Was? Seid Ihr—? / Adam. So 
wahr ich lebe./Fiinf Junge, gelb und schwarz, und eins ist weiss./Die schwarzen will ich 
in der Vicht ersdufen./Was soll man machen? Wollt [hr eine haben?” 

Here Adam reaches the high point of imaginative fabrication. He does not only tell 
a lie about the cat using his wig as a lair for her young, but he seeks to substantiate his 
story by inventing some “convincing” details. This application of the device of corroborative 
lying has been justly praised by several Kleist scholars, many of whom have used the passage 
cited above as the prime example of Adam’s (and Kleist’s) resourceful inventiveness. Thus 
Herzog writes: “Wir staunen iiber die Fiille an lebendigen Details, an Einzelziigen, 
wodurch Kleist des alten Siinders Geliiste und ihre Folgen, seine Unfahigkeit, seine 
Unordentlichkeit und seine Liigen zu illustrieren vermochte. Da er das Fehlen seiner 
Periicke entschuldigen muss, lasst er schnell die Katze darin gejungt haben: ‘Heut morgen, 
das Schwein,’ und um die Wahrheit seiner Aussage zu bekraftigen, kostet es ihn wenig 
Mihe, auch zu wissen, wie viel Junge es waren und wie sie gefarbt sind . . .”* 

In this note, an attempt will be made to indicate the possible source of the clever story 
which Adam tells about the kittens in the wig. Obviously, the device of corroborative lying 
as such is age-old and well-worn and it may seem a futile task to search for specific models. 
However, if a rather close parallel to Adam’s lie is found in a popular story which Kleist 
may have known, one has reason to assume that borrowing has taken place. Such a close 
parallel is found in the well-known Hessian fairy tale “Katze und Maus in Gesellschaft,” * 
Type No. 15, Motif No. K372.* In this fairy tale, the cat and the mouse have set up house 
together and hidden a bowl of fat in a church, for consumption in times of need. The cat 
wants to eat the fat without the mouse knowing it, and, in order to give a plausible reason 
for leaving their house, he has to tell a lie: “Was ich dir sagen wollte, Mauschen, ich bin 
von meiner Base zu Gevatter gebeten: sie hat ein S6hnchen zur Welt gebracht, weiss mit 
braunen Flecken, dass soll ich ber die Taufe halten. . . .” 

The cat leaves the house a second and a third time, and on each occasion he tells a 
similar story. The second time, the story runs as follows: “.. . ich bin zum zweitenmal 
zu Gevatter gebeten, und da das Kind einen weissen Ring um den Hals hat, so kann ich’s 
nicht absagen.” The third time, the story is: “. . . da soll ich wieder Gevatter stehen, das 
Kind ist ganz schwarz und hat bloss weisse Pfoten, sonst kein weisses Haar am ganzen 
Leib, das trifft sich alle paar Jahre nur einmal: du lissest mich doch ausgehen?” On each 
return, the cat reports the names of the babies: “Hautab,” “Halbaus,” and “Ganzaus.” 

The similarities beuween Adam’s and the cat's untrue stories are obvious—1. Parallel 
situations: situations in which lying is considered necessary to escape trouble, The stronger 
urgency of Adam’s plight represents only a difference in degree from that of the cat's 


* W. Herzog, Heinrich von Kleist, sein Leben und sein Werk (Miinchen, 1911), p. 372. CE. P. 
Witkop, Heinrich von Kleist (Leipzig, 1922), p. 118; and J. Blankenagel, The Dramas of Heinrich 
von Kleist (Chapel Hill, 1931), p. 109. 

J. Grimm and W. Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, 6th ed. (Marburg, 1941), 1, 6-10. 

*S. Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Bloomington, 1932-36), IV, 306. “By pretend- 
ing that he has been invited to be godfather, the trickster makes an opportunity to steal the pro- 
visions stored by him and the dupe. ... When he returns on successive occasions he reports the 
name of the child as ‘Just Begun,’ ‘Half Done,’ etc.” 


(Continued on page 312) 





KUANYAMA AMBO MAGIC 


By Epwin M. Logs 


3. KuanyaMa Macictans 


1. Priests, doctors, magicians, and witches. Priests, doctors, magicians, and 

witches among the Kuanyama are all in contact with the supernatural world. 

e The king formerly was the head priest, for he sacrificed for the entire people. 

With the passing of kingship, the pagan kraal head still is a priest who sacrifices at 

planting and harvest for his kraal inmates. He also has important priestly functions at 

the time of kraal moving, as will be related in Section 4 of this paper. Doctors and 
witches both have supernatural powers: witches kill and doctors cure. 

There is a natural dichotomy in Kuanyama belief, as already stated, dividing the 
good from the bad, the well from the sick, day from night, the East from the West, 
sunrise from sunset, and the upper world of the sky from the lower world of ghosts. 
In the same manner, there are “white” magicians (the ehmule) who pray to the rising 
sun and utilize the powers of good for their own protection, and there are “black” 
magicians (the ovatikili) who use the magic of evil in order to destroy. 

Magicians, whether “white” or “black,” are never treated as being unclean; neither 
come into contact with the ghosts of the dead. A magician of black magic is thought 
capable of wiping out entire families, and yet he is unmolested. The doctors try to 
interfere with his work, but he himself is feared and left alone. The magician of 
white magic turns into an annoying dog-like spirit (okanikifa) after death, but while 
he is alive the ohmule is highly respected. The king and the noble men were always 
magicians of white magic, but they never were doctors. Only men can be magicians, 
and they must keep their implements of magic away from the contaminating influ 
ence of women. 

3.2. Sorcerers (omutikili, pl. ovatikili). Warneck writes: 


While one persecutes witches, certain magicians, ovatikili or sorcerers, are respected 
and highly honored. They seem to have learned their art in Angola. 

A sorcerer can ruin (okunjona) a man through a mirror picture. He pours water into 
a new calabash, sits in front of it, and calls out the name of the person on whom he wishes 
to be revenged. The image of the person appears in the water, the magician sticks his 
knife into it, and the person sooner or later dies. According to Kuanyama belief, entire 
families can be wiped out by this method.* 


Tonjes also believes that the sorcerers originally came from the North. No doubt 


he was toid this by a number of natives who wished to disown these magicians. 
Tonjes states: 


1 For Sections 1 and 2 see JAF, LXVIII (1955), 35-50, 153-168. Section 6, “Medicinal, Cos 
metical, and Charm Flora and Fauna,” by Edwin M. Loeb, Carl Koch, and Ella-Marie K. Loeb, 
will appear in JAF, LXIX. 

*J. Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift (1910), 
P. 325- 
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Among the neighboring Evale people there is a class of magicians called ovatikili. They 
can kill a powerful witch by enticing his image into a pot of water and stabbing it. They 
then put chicken blood in the water. The omutikili gets paid an ox by the people who 
came to have the witch killed. The witch will die within the year.* 


Toénjes enters into further details about the omutikili in his Kuanyama dictionary. 
Under the heading omuttkili he writes: 


The name of a magician who has the power to induce the death of a person far off 
through his magical powers. If, for example, certain people wish to kill someone whom 
they cannot get hold of, they go and see an omutikili. The omutikili asks the name of the 
man who is to be removed. Then he takes a pot of water and places it before him, holding 
his knife in his right hand. He looks steadfastly into the water, and suddenly stabs his 
knife into it with a lightning stroke. Then he takes the vessel, covers it carefully, and puts 
it to one side. At this point, the people, who usually have come from far, are taken into 
another room and given some food. The omutikili takes a little blood from some animal 
and puts it in the water-filled vessel. Then he summons the people, and carefully uncover- 
ing the pot, shows them the blood-stained water—a certain sign for them that the omutikili 
has gotten his man. They believe, in fact, that the magician is able to see in the water a 
picture of the man they wish to kill, and that he is directly able to murder him. After the 
omutikili has received his award, usually several cattle, the guests leave, having received 
the assurance, “That man will not live beyond the year.” Often, by chance, the prophecy 
is fulfilled, and the reputation of the sorcerer is very much raised.‘ 


Contrary to the statements of both Warneck and Ténjes, the omutikils belief is 
common to all Ambo, and need not have been derived from neighbors to the North. 
Thus Schinz wrote about the Ondonga Ambo: 


There are special magicians who have the power to bewitch an absent person. A magi- 
cian does this by gazing for a long time into a container. When he sees the image of his 
enemy, he utters a wish which the enemy is unable to escape.® 


The informant Moses describes the ceremony of ohniko, or stabbing into the 
water with a knife, in a manner which accords with Kuanyama culture: 


If a man has lost a clan brother or a real brother, he may go to the omutikili:. This 
sorcerer has a little calabash called ongadia in his hut. Water is placed in the calabash. 
The sorcerer says to the man, “Come early in the morning before sunrise to my hut and 
call so-and-so into the calabash.” The man comes to the hut as directed, removes all of his 
clothing, and loudly calls out the name of the man he desires to destroy. The image of 
the enemy appears in the water. The sorcerer gives a special knife to the man, who takes it, 
and stabs the image directly to the heart. At once the water in the calabash turns red. If 
this magic is done in the morning, the person stabbed will die in the afternoon. The death 
will be a sudden one; the victim will not first become sick. 


This account stresses some interesting points. It is not important who does the 
actual stabbing, the sorcerer or the vengeance seeker. As in the case of all black magic, 
the name of the victim must be pronounced. Black magic is done neither in the day- 
time nor at night, but just before dawn. A person performing black magic must be 
naked. The mirror image is employed, since the Kuanyama, being a cattle people, 


5H. Ténjes, Ovamboland (Berlin, 1911), p. 222. 
*H. Ténjes, Wérterbuch der Osikuanjama Ovambo Sprache (Berlin, 1910), p. 154. 
°H. Schinz, DeutschStidwest-Afrika (Oldenburg-Leipzig, 1891), p. 314. 
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make no actual images. Contrary to the accounts of Ténjes, the death is a “sudden 
one.” As among the Azande, death by sorcery is believed to be sudden, death by witch- 
craft lingering. This is logical, since the witch may slowly devour a person's liver. 
But, contrary to the Azande,® the Kuanyama do not direct proceedings against a 
sorcerer, for they still insist that all deaths are caused by witchcraft. 

Moses gives further accounts of the omutikili and his work: 


There is another way in which the sorcerer proceeds, and this is used if a man wishes 
to kill an entire family which contains a witch. In this case the man must pay a high price, 
perhaps two te five head of cattle. The man and his friends go to the magician, and the 
magician says, “We must go to the bush, dig a pit, and place some branches of the osthua 
tree in the pit.” The plotters do this. They also kill a goat and place its head in the pit. 
The hole then is filled with sand. The enemy family is named, and it is expected that they 
will die. 

Still another manner in which a guilty family may be wiped out is for a man to take 
the bark of the omufava tree to the sorcerer. The latter ties the strands of the bark into 
knots. As the knots are being tied the names of the people of the hostile family are called 
out, The knotted bark finally is put into the skeleton of a goat’s head and this is buried in 
the ground. All the people “buried” in this manner will presently die; they are vaditikua 
“tied in.” 


In spite of the deadly magic of the sorcerer and his apparent ability to kill off an 
entire family, there seemingly are means known to the doctors to prevent this catas- 
trophe; but like all drastic remedies these means must be well paid for. According 
again to Moses: 


The people of a family which gradually is dying out due to sicknesses go to a doctor 
bringing a head of cattle, a hoe, a bowl! of tobacco, and a brick of salt. They also bring 
ostrich shell beads. The bricks of salt, which are obtained from the Ondonga, have two 
horns on each end. 

The people come to a tree and dig a hole. The ostrich shell beads are placed around the 
hole, and the ends of the salt brick are placed within the hole. 

After all the relatives have arrived, the doctor makes a fire in the hole from various 
kinds of wood. Then silently the people squat around the fire and are enveloped by its 
smoke. Finally, the doctor puts the fire out with water from his pot and closes the hole 
with earth. 

If one of the relatives was unable to come to the fire, he had to obtain special herbs from 
the doctor. This was done in order to establish a connection between the fire and the 
absent relative. If this were not done the sorcerer’s curse (ohniko) would return. 


Warneck has described the ceremony for freeing a family from a sorcerer’s curse. 
It differs from the above account. No doubt different doctors have different methods. 


A big hole is dug in the garden and the entire family sits crouched in the hole. The 
doctor kills an ox and catches its blood. He spreads the hide of the ox over the people in 
the hole, mutters magical formulae, and sprinkles the blood over them. In this manner the 
family is freed from the curse.” 


3-3. Black magic with exuviae. There are many ways in which black magic may be 


*E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic Among the Azande (Oxford, 1937), 
p. 388. 
7 Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” p. 325. 
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used in order to harm people; at times, the sorcerers may be employed, at other times, 
and for reasons of economy, the natives show their own initiative. According to Moses: 


If a man spits on the ground, and he owes someone a debt or has stolen something, his 
creditor or victim may take the spittle and bring it to a sorcerer (omutikili), The victim 
says, “So-and-so stole some of my things. Now I want you to fix him (ngelenge) well.” 

Then the sorcerer takes a kind of grass called omaololo and puts it together with the 
spittle over the fire. As the pot boils the sorcerer calls out: “Nima, ove hatunjono apa” (So- 
and-so, you be spoiled here). 

The spitter gets spoiled and becomes foolish (elaji), or else he becomes a thief (omuvaki) 
and is always robbing people. If the person who brings the spittle wishes to have his victim 
killed, the sorcerer is able to put the proper herbs in the pot for this purpose. 

Another way of “spoiling” an enemy is to gain possession of a piece of cloth he has 
been wearing and bring it to the sorcerer. The sorcerer then puts the piece of cloth together 
with some herbs in a pot. He builds a fire under the pot, reciting, “So-and-so, may he soon 
die.” The ashes from the cloth and the herbs are then buried in a hole, which afterwards is 
covered with sand. A stamping stick is placed over this “grave,” so that the “grave” will 
appear real and the person will soon die. 

At times, the sand into which a person had urinated is brought to the sorcerer, who puts 
this together with herbs in a pot. The herbs are burned while the enemy’s name is called out. 
The victim is so badly damaged that he either dies or goes mad (enguengu). 

When people burn spittle, urine, or clothing, they place themselves at some distance from 
the pot, and away from the direction into which the wind blows the smoke. If the smoke 
blows on the would-be executioners, nothing happens to the victim. 

There is a certain procedure which may be followed if one wife wishes to chase a rival 
wife from the kraal. She goes to a sorcerer and gets certain herbs. She then secretly buries 
the herbs before the door of the sleeping hut of her rival. The rival never finds the herbs; 
nevertheless, she will leave the kraal, or her husband will beat and then divorce her. If 
sand from a hare’s den is placed on a woman's cooking hearth, the woman will return 
home to her mother. 


Next to fear of the Evil Eye, the Kuanyama are most afraid of their urine being 
used for magic. Moses states: 


In the old days all exuviae were buried in order to prevent bad magic. Even today people 
put sand over their spittle. The sorcerer usually picks up all the spittle he can find. In 
order to make his magic effective, however, he must know the name of the person to whom 
it belongs. If you buy cattle, get some of the spittle of the seller, mix it with water, and 
give it to the cow. If you do this, the cow will live a long time. 


Apparently, finger- and toenails (ehnala) were never used in magic. Yet the 
king was not supposed ever to cut his nails. Ordinary people cut their nails with 
knives. Some men allowed their fingernails to grow long so that they could use them 
in fighting; women always cut their nails. 

Although magic is not performed with hair, the men bury their cut-off hair so that 
the birds will not use it for nest building. This would bring bad luck. Men keep their 
head hair short, but, in former days, a married man allowed his beard to grow. Other- 
wise, he believed, he would have had no babies. A young man cuts off his breast hair 
and buries it; he formerly did the same with his pubic hair. Women never cut their 
pubic hair, since this is considered a feature of strong erotic interest for the men. 

The Ondonga were just as much afraid of black magic as were the Kuanyama. 
Schinz writes: 
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Anyone can harm another person if he has something belonging to the victim, as excre- 
ment, or a little dust or sand the other has stepped on. 

Whenever an Ondonga has cause to fear the magic of an evil-minded person, he rubs 
out his footprints with a small branch, and he is especially careful not to give away any of 
his personal belongings.* 


Warneck confirms the information presented here for the Kuanyama: 


The omutikili can bewitch a person through his spittle, so that he becomes sick and dies. 
So each Ambo, when he spits, carefully covers over the spittle. Also, a person can be 
harmed through his footprints. 

The magician mixes the sand from the footprints with certain herbs, makes a hole in 
the ground, and places the sand and herbs in the hole, cursing, “So-and-so will be a cripple, 
his legs will swell up and become wounds. No doctor will be able to cure these wounds.” 

The magician also has another means of harming a man. At sunrise or sunset he sacri- 
fices to the sun, at the same time spitting at it, with the curse: “I have heard that my enemy 
so-and-so is sick, or has been bitten by a snake, or he is dead.” Then the misfortune pro- 
nounced will strike the man. 

If a man wishes to drive another man out of a kraal in order to obtain the kraal for 
himself, he goes to a sorcerer and obtains powerful herbs. Then the man comes at night to 
the kraal of his enemy, digs holes before the entrance, puts into the holes the magical herbs, 


and covers them with sand. The kraal owner soon sees some reason for abandoning his 
kraal.® 


“Poisons” injure not only people, but gardens and cattle as weli. “Poisons” in the 
garden cause weeds to grow, while “poisons” buried in the cattle kraal cause the cattle 
to become sick. “Poisoning” of a kraal need not be the work of an outsider; if a man 
is thrown out of a kraal he may plant in it a goat skull or chicken heads. Then, it is 
believed, someone in the kraal will become sick. 

3.4. Mental black magic. Harm, among the Kuanyama, it is believed, can be worked 
simply by will-power without the use either of witchcraft or material “poisons.” 
Brincker states: 


It is believed that misfortune and even death may be brought to an individual through an 
evil look, or even through evil thoughts and evil wishes. The people believe that an evil 
glance, an evil wish, evil words (curses), secret and peculiar gestures, certain movements 
with the hands and feet, can carry evil power, which can cause sickness and death, or, at 
least, misfortune.’ 


The curse is the most overt manner of showing mental hostility. The ordinary 
curse is called efingo (pl. omafingo). The passive verbal form is oafingua. The worst 
curse that a father can place on a son is otofingua nokutia itotungu (you are cursed 
so that you never will be a kraal owner). 

Besides using imaginary poisons and psychology in order to harm their fellow 
natives, the Ambo were prone to use real poisons, especially where magical means 
failed to attain their goals. The word ouanga is the imaginary poison of the witch, 
but the word ouvanga may mean either the imaginary poison of the sorcerer or the 
real poison of the sorcerer. Real poisons may be obtained in the bush from many of 

® Schinz, DeutschStidwest-Afrika, p. 313. 

® Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” p. 325. 

0 P. Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission (Barmen, 1900), pp. 41-42. 
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the lethal plants known to Ambo experts. Under White rule I heave heard of no cases 
of actual poisoning, but it still is the custom in Ovamboland for the host to taste his 
beer, or have one of his wives taste the beer, before offering it to a guest. 

35. The effects of the idea of sorcery. As elsewhere among primitive people, the fear 
of sorcery has induced a certain amount of cleanliness in the Kuanyama kraal. Even 
when the fear of sorcery wanes, the cleanliness remains. Each kraal has its own place 
for the urinal, and human excrement is deposited in the grain fields. Litter, also, is 
not tolerated. 

To the outsider, the natives appear cautious, apprehensive, when dealing with one 
another, and extraordinarily polite to others than close relatives or clan mates. Polite 
forms of greetings occupy a full page in any Kuanyama dictionary. The in-law taboos 
may in part be ascribed to fears of supernatural influence. While clan cohesion is 
encouraged by these magical concepts, the marital state and the relationship between 
co-wives remains one of tension. 

3.6. Magicians and charms. Two distinctions must be remembered in dealing with 
Kuanyama magic—distinctions which are not always clear in missionary literature. 
One is the difference between the ohmule, the magician of white magic, and the 
omutikili, the sorcerer, the magician of black magic. The literature often not only 
confuses these two practitioners of the magical arts, but even calls the doctor (ondudu) 
a magician or sorcerer. 

The second distinction is that between amulets and charms. The ohmule alone 
has amulets (osiva, pl. estva). The head doctor (ovapuliki) makes the amulets for 
the ohmule (magician). These amulets are horns. The magician gets two at the time 
of his initiation. One horn is for blowing, and is worn in back. The other horn is full 


of a fatty substance (oumuifo) which has magical powers, and is worn in front. 
The head doctor also makes charms (osikiti, pl. otkiti). These charms are used 
mainly against sickness, and may be worn by men, women, and children. Charms 
are made from the roots of plants, and many other materials which are thought to 
contain supernatural powers. 
Warneck writes as follows concerning the ovapuliki, the doctors who make 
amulets and charms: 


The word omupuliki means teacher of magic. The ovapuliki are a special class of doctors 
who make charms for individuals as well as for entire districts; they also can make charms 
for warriors against hostile bullets. For this purpose the doctor takes a warrior’s gun and 
discharges it. A warm bullet falls in front of the warrior, and the doctor claims that it comes 
from the gun. The warrior is forced to swallow the bullet. 

Every native wears one or more charms (oskiti) in order to gain protection. Even the 
smallest children have charms strung around their necks. The charms are rudely cut from 
pieces of wood, leopard claws, steenbok hoofs, bird claws, etc. 

There also are charms made for the entire country from strips of leather taken from 
the nose of a bull. Beads and the fingernails of dead children are fastened to these. The 
kraal head carefully guards the charm which protects his kraal, from time to time smearing 
it with red ocher. In time of war this strip is taken out and carried into battle, since it is 
supposed to make its bearer safe from bullets. 

When, as sometimes happens, the wearer of a charm is wounded, the doctor who made 
the charm is blamed, but the belief in the efficacy of the charm remains unshaken. 

When the doctor gives a charm, he also gives the receiver certain food taboos. One man 
is not allowed to eat chicken, another is not allowed steenbok meat. 
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The warriors dare not go out on plundering expeditions without their charms; the 
wanderer in the woods expects that his charm will render him invisible to his enemies and 
guard him from spirits; if he is lost it will redirect him the proper way; the king needs 
charms so that he may assert his power; the courtiers to keep in favor with the king. 
[ These charms are protecting devices and not fetishes. ] 

The strips of bull leather give one the strength of a bull. The strips of leather taken 
from the nose of an old cow induce long life." 


Ténjes likewise relates how a man may acquire so much magical power that he 
is safe from the shots of his enemies: 


The petitioner gets in touch with a proper doctor and goes to the doctor's kraal with a 
bull. The animal is killed and the doctor prepares a meal; for this he uses a part of the 
blood of the slaughtered animal, pieces of the testicles, the tip of the tongue, and some of 
the meat. The whole is seasoned with medical herbs. Next, the doctor takes some strips 
from the animal’s hide and makes three belts. One of these he places around the man’s 
neck, the other two on his wrists. Finally, the doctor makes a small charm (osikiti) which 
the petitioner must also wear around his neck. The charm gives the man such power as not 
only to render him safe from any shot, but also it gives him the courage of a bull. 

On parting, the doctor tells the petitioner, “From now on you must never lay your 
eyes on a bull. The first bull that you see will be the omen of your death.” These animals 
are invisible for such a magician. But if the man nevertheless sees one it is an omen of his 
approaching death. 

There is a similar custom for an ordinary boy. If a father wishes his small son to grow 
up into a courageous warrior, he slaughters a bull for him. He takes the skin from the 
back of its nose and cuts it into small strips, making three belts. He places these on the 
wrists and neck of the boy. When the youth grows up he is supposed to have the courage 
of a bull.’? 


3.7. Magicians and amulets. While anyone may have a charm, and thus be a minor 
sort of magician, only certain powerful men, including the king and his nobles, were 
entitled to wear amulets (esiva). The reason for this distinction has seldom been 
noted in the literature, but the ehmule, or the men who wore the horn amulets, had 
to engage in a cannibalistic feast at the time of their initiation. The horns containing 
the fatty substance also contained soul-endowed parts of the human body. It is said 
that there are still some ehmule among the Kuanyama of Angola. 

Ténjes did give one example, which he falsely believed was an exception to the 
ordinary custom of the people, of this kind of ritual cannibalism: 


Musipandeka was ruling when the first whites came to Kuanyama land. During his 
reign the people of Ondonga made many expeditions into the country, and had as a leader 
Ndobuele, known far and wide for his bravery. In spite of this, one day he was captured 
and led in triumph to the residence of Musipandeka. 

Here he was killed and his flesh, after it had been mixed with the flesh of a bull, was 
cooked and eaten. Ndobuele’s heart was dried, cut into small pieces, and divided among the 
nobles of the chief. In this way the people hoped to get something of the man’s courage. 
His skull was used for many years as a special decoration in the king’s kraal, where it was 
hung on a tree in the main entrance, Otherwise, there is no cannibalism in Ovamboland."* 


11 Warneck, “Studien zur Religion der Ovambo,” p. 327. 
‘2 Ténjes, Ovamboland, pp. 233-237. 
18 Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 28. 
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The magicians, according to Ténjes, were given their amulets in the following 
manner: 


Often a king calls a doctor from a neighboring tribe to make a number of such amulets 
for his people. For not all doctors understand the craft. 

When the doctor comes, a bull is killed, and its skin is cut into narrow strips three to 
four feet long. These were needed to finish the amulet. A number of the king’s people are 
sent on the hunt to shoot steenbok, so that the doctor will be able to finish the amulets. 
This is done in secret. 

A little horn is placed in the middle of each amulet, which is filled with fat and ashes, 
and finally sealed. A little stick goes with each horn. 

When the doctor has finished his work, he informs the king, and the people are sum- 
moned to receive their new amulets. Everyone takes his place on the ground with closed 
eyes before the doctor. The latter waves each amulet several times around the head of its 
owner, and places it around his neck. One after another of the men receives his amulet. 
Finally, each receives certain oidila, taboos on certain kinds of meat. If a taboo is broken, 
the amulet loses it magical powers." 


There can be but little doubt that the giving of amulets occurred at the time of a 
king’s coronation, for it was at this time, and this time only, so far as is known, that 
the king and his nobles had a cannibalistic meal. Evidently the enemy captured during 
the reign of King Musipandeka was killed and eaten at the king’s coronation feast. 

When a magician obtains his horn, this is merely the last step in the process of ob- 
taining his magical power. Another name for the ohmule is pastkangua “cracked pot.” 
The name is derived from the cracked pot kept in the doctor’s secret room. 

3.8. The magician’s initiation. Moses gives the information on the initiation of the 
ohmule. 


If a man wishes to become an oAmule he gets up early in the morning without saying a 
word to anyone and brings with him a hoe in payment for passage into the onemba, the 
doctor's secret room. All people who wish to become witches, doctors, or magicians, must 
obtain their power in this room. 

A large pot of water and herbs is situated in the middle of the room. The doctor says, 
“Take some of the water with your hand and put it in your mouth and spit it out under 
your arms.” 

Next, the doctor takes little branches of an herb called omuibahalo and places them on 
top of a hoe which lies in a flat basket. The basket is called omopo and is shaped like a 
shifting basket. The herbs are thrown in the fire and the smoke which arises from them 
is allowed to pass over the neophyte. The novice next is scratched in four places: the fore- 
head, chest, and wrists. Then the doctor takes the sifting basket and shakes it over the 
neophyte’s face so that some of the herb falls upon him. 

Next, the doctor takes a stone (emanja) and a bullet, which ordinarily is called oholo, 
but in this case is called osumbu, and strokes the candidate with them, commencing with 
the stone. The stroking is called temualangatifa and is supposed to harden the candidate. 
Stroking with the bullet will prevent him from being shot in war. The stroking starts with 
the tip of the nose, extends across the forehead, and then down the back. 

Finally, the doctor tells the neophyte to return home and remain there one day; then 
to return, but not to tell anyone what had happened. When the man returns to the doctor 
he brings with him a head of cattle as fee. 

The treatment resumes the following morning. The doctor taxes the man’s gun and 


14 Ténjes, Ovamboland, p. 226. 
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pours some of the water from his large pot over the gun. The novice drinks some of the 
water from the barrel of the gun, then undresses and bathes himself with the water from 
the pot. After this, the doctor tells the candidate to stand off at a little distance. The doctor 
takes the gun, aims at the man, fires, and the victim falls. The bullet has struck but has 


failed to penetrate. The doctor picks up the bullet and puts it into his mouth, finally spitting 
it out into the omopo basket. 


The doctor does not as yet give the candidate his amulet, for this evidently is done 
later in public. According to Moses, however, the doctor now gives the candidate his 
taboos. “Do not eat the head of a goat, or its backbone, or the head of a chicken or 
guinea fowl. Even if you see other people eating these things, you must refuse to join 
them.” The doctor continues, “If you go to war and get shot, it will be because you 
have eaten some forbidden object.” In case the ohmule does go to war and gets shot, 
he has to return to the doctor who instructed him, confess what he had eaten, and 
again be purified by being smoked over herbs. 

According to the informant Gotilieb, kings were made magicians very much the 
way in which ordinary men were initiated. The doctor, however, came to the kraal 
of the king. In this there was a secret room containing the cracked pot caldron. There 
the doctor put herbs in the pot, placed a bullet in it, and placed the pot on the fire. 
The king was fumigated by bending over the fire, and thus becoming invulnerable 
to bullets. He also was rubbed in the face with herbs. It was unlawful to cut a king 
and make him bleed. 

A king did not go to war, but the doctor told the monarch that his amulets made 
him a good marksman for hunting. The doctor also instructed the king that from 
now on he should speak brusquely to his people and command them what to do. 
They no longer would be able to hurt or poison him. 

3.9. The functions of amulets, Tonjes writes: 


When a man puts on his amulet he must always go through the ceremony of okujamba; 
that is, he must offer mopane leaves to the amulet. He also must do this when he makes 
the mistake of going to a well to drink water; an act which is strictly forbidden, 

An amulet is hung up in a special room in the kraal to which no woman is admitted. 
If a woman entered this room, the power of the amulet would be destroyed. 

The chief role of an amulet is displayed in battle. If a warrior hangs his filled horn on 
his chest it is believed that all the arrows and bullets directed against him will miss their 
mark; in flight, the wearer will toss the amulet over his back and thus be safeguarded. 

A special significance is placed in the fatty substance (the oumuifo) inside the horn. 
Every time a magician goes into battle, he removes some of this substance with the little 
stick attached to the amulet and strokes his nostrils, cheeks, and tongue. When the magician 
goes to a superior to request a favor, he first eats some of the oumuifo, and then the request 
cannot be denied. When the king arranges a war expedition he gives the war leader his 
own amulet, since this is believed to possess special potency.'® 


The hollow horns are used for blowing in times of war, in a magical manner 


somewhat reminiscent of the famous horn of Rolland. Ténjes describes the uses of 
these horns: 


One kind of horn (osiva jokutukula omepo) has the power of raising a strong wind 
storm. This is used at the time of a robbery expedition; the wind hinders the cries of the 


1° Tonjes, Ovamboland, pp. 231-237. 
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assaulted from being heard. It usually is in the possession of an old man who accompanies 
the expedition. He blows in the horn when the battle commences. 

Another kind of horn is that used by those attacked. It is the osiva jokukuengula oita. 
This brings the attackers into confusion. When, for example, a territory is attacked, and the 
enemy already is engaged, there often appears at the last moment a magician with this 
kind of osiva. He blows on it with all his might, and great confusion is supposed to arise in 
the midst of the enemy. Forgetting all about their expected booty, they take to flight.'® 


3.10. The magician and his power. Apparently there are two forms of magical 
power, sometimes called mana in ethnology. Anyone may get the lesser form of power 
by being cured by a doctor or by wearing a charm. This kind of power is called 
enghono. 

Moses says: 


enghono has the same meaning as oupule, magical power. If you write down a person’s 
name and take it away with you, you rob him of enghono. For this reason, in former days, 
it was difficult for the Germans to get the peoples’ names when they enlisted them for work 
in the copper mines. One might give the name for “train,” another for “wheel barrow,” 
these objects being found in the mines. 

enghono comes from doctors. A sick man calls a doctor, and the doctor fixes him up 
with herbs. If the invalid recovers, it is because he gets enghono. If the sick man is ordered 
by the doctor to do something, and he disobeys, he may get into trouble. 


The higher form of power is called oupule, a word with the same root as ohmule. 
Only the ohmule has oupule. 

Ténjes has written about the great powers of the ohmule; especially about his 
shooting ability. If one is shot by an ohmule, for example, he cannot be healed unless 
he obtains oupule from the magician who shot him. 

Moses relates how an ohmule keeps himself strong and how he protects himself: 


An ohmule can protect himself from bad days. He has amulets filled with herbs. He gets 
up early in the morning before sunrise to warm himself by the heat of the rising sun. 
Before leaving his kraal he talks to no one. He is allowed to talk only when he returns. 

The ohmule makes a little fire for himself at the kraal entrance. He does not pray to 
the sun, but sits cross-legged facing it with upraised hands. Then he goes straight back 
into the kraal without turning his head. He gets power (enghono) from the sun. 


The ohmule protects himself in the following manner: 


When an ohmule is asleep you cannot go to him. People say that he is divided. His legs 
and arms are separated from his body. One leg is here, one is there; one arm is here, one 
there, But the magician is not able to remove his head. 


This power of the ohmude has never been closely examined: 


The ohmule is never molested when asleep. If a person came quietly to an ohmule when 
he was asleep, and found him divided, the intruder would die. 

The doctor is able to treat a novice ohmule so that he will be able to divide himself up. 
They say that the doctor uses a special little axe to cut the novice up; it is the same axe the 
doctor uses when he cuts herbs. The day that the novice becomes an ohmule the doctor cuts 
him into pieces and cooks him in his special caldron which he keeps in his secret hut. The 
novice is boiled in this pot. 


1® Ténjes, Ovamboland, pp. 231-237. 
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No one ever eats with an ohmule. He is greatly feared because he talks with his little 
animal helpers, the osingaui. There are no more ohmule in South African Ovamboland, but 
some may be found in Angola. 


3.11. Magical power as a contract. There is an interesting story about Haimbili, the 
first independent king of the Kuanyama. The story illustrates the contractual nature 
of magical power among the Kuanyama. 


When Haimbili came to the throne he had with him a famous doctor named Nam- 
kuakuala. He brought this doctor from a region to the north called Okafima. The king 
asked the doctor to give him magical power so that he might have a long reign and a long 
life. The king also said that he did not wish many children, but he did wish for two sons. 
Namkuakuala said, “You will have your wish.” Then Namkuakuala told the king to shoot 
an arrow into the air. He said that the arrow would return on the day that the king would 
die. The king shot the arrow into the air. Namkuakuala also told the king, “If you see an 
elephant crossing yonder little pond from an eastern direction, you will know that you soon 
will die.” 

Events came to pass as Namkuakuala had prophesied. Haimbili had two sons by the 
names of Ndeugema Haimbili and Satona Haimbili. The king saw an elephant crossing 
from the East through the pond and his arrow was returned, So he died (by committing 
suicide). He had reigned many years and was a very old man. 


Ténjes also indicates that payment for magical power often consisted of a pact 
with the donating doctor, with death as a future final reckoning: 


Poor people who are not in a situation to pay a high sum to the doctor, and cannot 
slaughter an ox, get magical power (oupule) in the following manner. 

The man goes to the doctor with his request. The suppliant receives his amulets in the 
usual manner. Before the doctor releases the novice, however, he takes the man’s bow and 
shoots an arrow into the air, without either he or the neophyte observing where it falls. 
“So,” says the doctor, “Now go. I have given you your wished for oupule. But remember, 
the day on which you find an arrow with its point sticking in the ground, it will be the 
one which I just shot, and your death will not be far off.” *7 


Since the ordinary ohmule must never set eyes on a bull, under penalty of speedy 
death, the contractual nature of higher magic cannot be denied. 

According to Mediaeval legend, as in the Faust story, a magician enters into a 
pact with the devil by selling his soul, and the contract is signed in blood. The 
Kuanyama pact must be regarded as an archaic form of this legend. There is no devil, 
no writing in blood, and no perdition in the next world, But the petitioner does lose 
some blood by scarification, and he does contract to die at a later date. Moreover, the 
fate of the soul of an ohmule is not a happy one, since, unless suitable precautions 
are taken, the soul turns into the dog-like spirit called okanikifa. 

3-12. Summary. The foregoing discussion of Kuanyama magical practices shows 
that the Kuanyama natives make certain clear-cut distinctions not always found in 
other cultures, For example, for the Kuanyama, as well as for the remainder of Negro 
Africa, Voegelin’s dictionary definition of a witch as “a person who practices sorcery” ** 
does not appear quite adequate. As Evans-Pritchard was first to point out, there are 
African witches, and there are also African sorcerers. 

17 Tonjes, Ovamboland, p. 231. rs 

18E. W. Voegelin, “Witchcraft,” in Standard Dictionary of Folklore (New York, 1949). 
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Among the Kuanyama, in the first place, there is a distinction between a witch 
doctor and an ordinary doctor. The witch doctor is called omujanekedi and has to be 
possessed with an ancestral spirit in order to practice; the ordinary doctor merely is an 
herbalist. The main function of a witch doctor is witch-catching; this now is illegal. 
The ordinary doctor may practice unmolested by the native and White man’s laws. 

Second, there is a distinction between black magic and witchcraft. The magician 
who harms people by working on their exuviae is called omutikili; the witch (omu- 
lodi) kills with an imaginary emanation (ouanga). 

Third, there is a distinction between doctors (endudu), magicians of black magic, 
and witches. Doctors always try to cure; magicians of black magic and witches cause 
disease and try to kill. Doctors are never accused of harming people; they never are 
molested if they fail to cure. 

While doctors are the enemies of magicians of black magic and of witches, yet 
sometimes they aid the latter. We know nothing of the initiation of the black magi- 
cians (ovatikili), but we do know that although witchery is supposed to be innate, 
yet the witch is initiated and aided by the doctors. Obviously, if there were no dis- 
ease, there also would be no fees for the doctors. 

Fourth, there is a distinction between the mere possession of white magic, and a 
white magician (the ohmule). 

Anyone, even a male or female baby, may obtain a charm (ostkiti) from a doctor. 
The individual then possesses enghono, which is a form of mana, or magical power. 
A person also gets enghono from the sun, or merely by being cured. In order to keep 
the enghono which comes from wearing a charm, a person must observe certain food 
taboos. 

A white magician (ohmule) is a picked man who makes a contract with a head 
doctor and who pays a large price for his power (oupule). If the individual is a com- 
moner, after his death he becomes a mischievous spirit (okanikifa). This can be pre- 
vented by proper interment. The oAmule obtains his power through a horn amulet, 
the osiva. The horn either is hollow and may be blown in time of war, or it is filled 
with a magical substance to be tasted in times of emergency. The ohmule has rigorous 
taboos, and must always eat alone. All kings were ehmule. 

Fifth, a priest is a man who heads ceremonies and sacrifices for a community, 
whether it be a kraal, a district, or the entire country. The head priest at one time was 
the king, but after the death of King Haimbili, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Big Men of the country took over a large part of his ceremonial functions, 
especially that of rain-making. 

3.13. Conclusions. It appears on the basis of comparative studies that most, if not all, 
cattle-raising peoples have a cosmic concept of the good and the bad which transcends 
the customs of the local group, but which does not necessarily correspond to our con- 
cept, which is moral in nature. This almost universal concept of the good and the 
bad is not only a theme, but also it is necessarily a dualistic theme. Under the influ- 
ence of Zoroastrianism, this theme acquired cosmic moral and social implications 
which previously were generally lacking to early religions.’® 

The Kuanyama Ambo furnish a good example of the amoral use of the words 
‘good’ and ‘bad,’ naua and osi. As already indicated, these words actually mean 
‘pure’ and ‘impure,’ according to the native concepts of purity. Actually, the people 

* S. Reinach, Orpheus (Paris, 1921), p. 99. 
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themselves were not amoral even before the introduction of Christianity, or their 
nation could not have survived. Yet they conveyed their social and moral teachings 
in their proverbs and not in their dualistic philosophy.” 

Dualism commonly is encountered among early agricultural peoples with moiety 
social organization, Cattle-raising people commonly lack moiety social organization, 
as has long been noted for Africa. With dualism expressed in terms of social organiza- 
tion, an early agricultural or even pre-agricultural people divides the tribe into two 
exogamous competitive halves. In North America it is common to find the animal 
world also divided into the same halves as the human world. Thus the Miwok have 
their land and water animals, the Eastern Pueblos the winter and summer animals, 
and certain Eastern tribes the sky and earth animals. The Kuanyama are without a 
trace of moiety social organization, yet they also divide at least part of the animal 
world between the good and the bad. The good animals are those which go about in 
the daytime and are the servants of the white magicians; the bad animals go about at 
night and are the servants of the witches. Thus lions, leopards, and wild dogs are men- 
tioned in the Kuanyama mythology as being good animals, while owls and hyenas are 
mentioned as bad animals. 

Life, among the Kuanyama, is a constant struggle between the forces of good 
and evil. To qualify as a “good” person one must sacrifice at certain critical times 
to the ancestors, and maintain many taboos. The High God Kalunga is associated 
with the sun, and as he makes his daily rounds he rewards the good with food and 
health, while he punishes the evil with famine and disease. Likewise, the ghosts of 
the ancestors must be appeased with food in the form of sacrifice, else they bring dis- 
ease by possessing their descendants, or they destroy the crops of their descendants. 

Not only does the animal world fall into the division of good and bad, pure and 
impure, but, due to sun worship, the natural world falls into the same dualism. Day 
is good; night is bad; sunrise is good, sunset is bad; East is good, West is bad. Good 
magicians work in the daytime, witches work at night. The good spirits of the an- 
cestors live in the East, the bad spirits of madness live in the West. The doctor cures 
at sunset, so that a spirit possessing a sick man will leave and go down with the sun. 

Mana may be defined as an impersonal, supernatural force which may be concen- 
trated in objects or persons. Mauss adds that mana is not only a force, but it also is 
an action, a quality, and a state of being.*’ The idea of mana did not originate in 
Melanesia, where it was first described, but apparently it arose among cattle-raising 
people who obtained magical power through the cattle sacrifice, as in the marginal 
example of the Kuanyama. The word manas indicated ‘mind’ in Sanskrit, while 
manah means ‘heart,’ ‘soul,’ or ‘spirit’ in Javanese.”* manes in Latin indicates an- 
cestors or “the good ones.”** Greek menos, as found in Homer, probably means 
mana.”* 

Mana among the Kuanyama is never a permanent acquisition. It must be bought 

20. M. Loeb, Kuanyama Ambo Folklore, Anthropological Records XIII (Berkeley, 1951), 
322-331. 

21H. Hubert and M. Mauss, “Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie,” L’ Année So- 
ciologique (1902-1903), p. 108. 

22 FE. M. Loeb, “Javanese Word Formation, High and Low,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society (1944), p. 125. 

*° R. B. Onians, The Origins of European Thought (Cambridge, 1951), p. 264. 

*4 Information from J. Fontenrose. 
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through contract with a doctor and kept by the observation of certain taboos. Even- 
tually the owner of mana will lose his power and die. According to the dualistic 
scheme of the Kuanyama, witches and women in general are dangerous to one’s mana. 

The highest form of mana among the Kuanyama can only be obtained by killing 
a human victim and eating certain of his parts. For this reason, only kings and power- 
ful men may become ehmule, or magicians. 

Jensen has described the importance of sacrifice, including human sacrifice, in 
the fertility cults of primitive peoples.”* To make the picture more complete, he might 
have connected the notions of mana and sacredness. I believe that the connection 
between these two ideas flowed from the higher cultures to the more primitive, in- 
cluding the people of Ceram and Dutch New Guinea. The Kuanyama exhibit what 
perhaps may be an original form of the connection between sacrifice, mana, and magic. 


4. Kraat Movine Maaic 


4.1. Moving the kraal. Similiar ceremonies are held when a kraal is moved or a new 
kraal is erected. An old kraal is moved every three or four years to a new location. A 
man builds a new kraal for himself and his family when he has amassed a sufficient 
number of cattle and has gone through a second marriage ceremony with his head 
wife. He now is considered a kraal owner and a grown man. This does not occur 
until the native is in his middle thirties. 

Toénjes has described in part the methods of moving a kraal and the attendant 
ceremonies.”* The following is an abstraction of his account with the inclusion of addi- 
tional material supplied by my informants. 


A kraal seldom is allowed to remain on the same spot more than three or four years. 
After this period of time it is moved (okudiluka). The post ends, which are buried in the 
ground, become foul and decayed. Many piles are too old, and therefore they are unusable 
and must be replaced. Heaps of rubbish have accumulated, and the manure in the cattle 
kraal, which is not allowed to be carried out to the gardens, has reached a depth of two or 
more feet. 

A kraal cannot be moved until after the harvest ceremony (the epena) has taken place. 
This is a national feast of great importance. 

When the kraal owner has chosen a new location, then, according to ancient custom, 
he summons his father, or, if his father is not available, his father’s brother, in order to lay 
out the general plan for the new kraal. This usually takes an entire day. On the following 
day the old sleeping huts are broken up; their roofs are removed, and the damaged roofs 
are replaced. The sides of these huts are carried away to be made use of in building new 
huts. This is the chief work of the second day. 

Also on the second day certain pieces of wood (the omifindilo) are carried to the new 
kraal. These pieces of wood are believed to keep witches and evil spirits out of the kraal. 
They are placed at the entrance of the cattle kraal, and at the entrance of the main sitting 
room, 

While the kraal is being moved, the people sleep in large bush shelters, which also serve 
as living rooms. 

The first meal is served in the new kraal the evening of the second day. This consists of 
meat, millet meal porridge (osifima), and beer. These foods are brought to the new main 


25 Ad. E. Jensen, Das Religidse Weltbild einer Friihen Kultur (Stuttgart, 1948), p. 27. 
26H. Ténjes, Ovamboland, pp. 52-56, 202-203. 
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sitting room (the olupale). When all the inhabitants of the new kraal have assembled here, 
the kraal head takes a piece of the cereal cooked in meat broth and throws some to the 
East and some to the West as an offering to the ancestral spirits. 

The kraal head now takes some olukula, a mass consisting of fat and ocher, and rubs 
his head wife in the face with it, and wishes her good luck, He says, “May you also in this 
new kraal give birth to many children, may your garden always remain fertile.” Then the 
head wife treats her husband in the same fashion, also wishing him all kinds of good luck, 
as, “May your cattle increase in number in the new kraal, may you come into favor with the 
king, so that he will lend you some of his cattle to pasture, and that, therefore, you will 
always have many cattle in your kraal.” 

The kraal owner treats his other wives in the same manner, and they him; finally, he 
blesses all his children. After this the porridge is divided up and eaten by all present. Then 
the people go back to the old kraal, where a big beer drinking feast closes the celebration. 

The next morning work on the new building is delayed; it is deemed first necessary 
that “the wind blow thoroughly through it.” 

The following morning the great migration actually is under way. Friends, neighbors, 
and acquaintances are invited to help. Soon an animated bustle starts: a number of people 
begin by tearing up innumerable piles; others take hold of them at once in order to trans 
port them to their new positions. The posts at the entrance of the old cattle kraal, how- 
ever, are left in place, as well as the scaffolding on which the gourds are hung in the prepa 
ration of butter. If these pieces of wood were removed, it is believed that the cattle would 
soon meet with misfortune. [ At present, the scaffolding for butter-making is left in the old 
kraal for only a short time, and is then removed to the new kraal. Wood has become too 
scarce to be wasted. | 

Soon people are digging holes in the new location in order to have resting places for 
the piles. A skilled leader supervises their position. Only when the sun has crossed the 
horizon may the laborers enjoy a short rest and meal. 

At sundown all work stops. Now the main tasks have been completed and the guests 
go home after they have eaten a small supper. The interior of the kraal is finished the next 
day by the kraal owner himself, aided by his wife and children. 

When the interior of the new kraal is finished so that it can be lived in, the owner 
summons his father, or his father’s brother, if the latter made the ground plans of the 
dwelling, in order to bring him into the new construction in a fitting festive manner. 

On the afternoon on which the people of the old kraal are to move, they first perform a 
complete purification of their bodies, rubbing themselves with millet and water, and then 
with fat and ocher. They are not permitted to enter the new dwelling with their old dirt. 


The kraal owner then has all the milk calabashes collected. Towards evening, the 
people move in the direction of the new kraal, the women carrying their baskets and 
hoes. The group goes in single file, led by the father of the kraal owner, who carries a 
brand from the sacred fire. He is followed by the kraal head, and then by the first 
wife of the kraal head. The remaining people bring beer, porridge, and milk for the 
first meal in the new kraal. 

The new kraal is approached from the East and circled four times. This ceremony 
is called okalovolovo. While circling the kraal, the people sing: Okalovolovo, hauenda 
uakanona (Okalovolovo, | am walking with the child, ie., the fire). 

During the fourth encirclement of the kraal the omuhelo song is sung. This is a 
variety of war song which is accompanied by the firing of guns. In the meanwhile, it 
has become dark. 
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The procession first goes through the cattle passage, then into the cattle kraal, 
and from there into the main sitting room. 


Now the kraal head calls out, “Make a fire! You must light up the place.” The father 
of the kraal owner lights the sacred fire in the sitting room. From here brands are brought 
to the different women’s quarters. Every wife receives from the kraal head a burning piece 
of wood, with which she hurries to her fireplace, in order there to light her first fire. After 
this the kraal is considered fit for occupation, and one may spend the night in it, a thing 
which no one would have dared do before. 

After the fires have been lit, all the people express the wish that the cattle kraal may 
soon be filled with occupants. “Oh!” calls one, “There is a cow that has just given birth 


to a calf!” “Here is still another,” cries out a second person. A third person pretends to see 
a cow from whom milk soon may be expected. 


The evening meal is cooked and eaten now. But first the kraal head makes a sacri- 
fice. He takes some of the porridge, dips it in milk, and throws pieces to the East and 
West, praying: Elaotu. Oidia ihapu. Engobe dadala. Eumbo liua, litalala mobo. 
Oludalo lihapu (Good luck. Grain much. Cattle get calves. Kraal good, cool very. 
Give births lots). 

The next morning grain is stamped in the old kraal. Then the women remove 
the stampers and mortars and bring them to their proper places in the new kraal. 


Brincker adds some information concerning choosing the location of a projected 
kraal. He states: 


If certain birds cry, or if the kraal owner meets a woman in the neighborhood of the pro- 
jected new location, etc., then the decided upon plans must be abandoned. 

Furthermore, the ancestral ghosts, or the ghost of a dead king must be questioned by a 
professional ghost questioner, or doctor, who is paid for this service. The dead king natu- 
rally demands a sacrifice for this advice.** 


The informant Moses gives further information on kraal moving: 


When a new kraal is to be built, or an old one moved, the father of the kraal owner 
marks in the sand all the positions of the various projected divisions of the new kraal. He 
does this by pacing; no other instruments of measuring are used, Today, the kraal owner 
does this himself, or gets some other man to do it for him. An ondudu (doctor) must also 
be consulted so that a good site is chosen—one without a grave. After the site is chosen, the 
kraal owner instructs his people not to pour water on the place, or light a fire on it. 

Before a kraal owner will sleep in a new kraal he conducts the ceremony called 
okalovolovo. All the people circle the kraal four times. This is done in imitation of the 
way in which a king must circle his country before entering it for the coronation cere- 
mony. Before entering the new kraal the people must walk over the branches of four 
sacred plants: the mopane, the osihoni (Rubiaceae?), the endobo (an aloe), and the 
osinanganamuali (Senecio longilours Sch. Bip.) plant. A pregnant woman must not walk 
over these plants, 

There is a special ceremony involved in making a sacred fire in the new kraal. First, 
the sacred fire in the old kraal is extinguished with water. Then a new fire must be made 
by the kraal owner with two sticks called oitako. They are made of ngholio wood. The 
upper, or male stick, is twirled in the lower female stick. Before making the new fire the 
kraal owner asks his people whether or not they wish to live in their new kraal. If the peo- 
ple say, “Yes,” it is believed that the fire will ignite quickly. But if they say, “No,” it will 


*7 P. Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission (Barmen, 1900), p. 37. 
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light slowly. As soon as the shavings on the lower stick light, the kraal owner prays: 
Kalunga tu pa Kalunga tu pa (Kalunga give us, Kalunga give us). 

The fire is carried to the new kraal, where a sacred fire is lit in the sitting room, Then 
the head wife takes some for her cooking place in the kitchen. After that the kraal head 
says to the other wives, “Take the fire and light the fires in the kraal cooking places, so that 
you may cook porridge and we may eat. We have come to a new kraal.” 

That night the people have a feast in the sitting room and drink beer. During the feast 
the kraal owner says to one of his sons, “Take some dry grass and go to the cattle kraal.” 
The boy goes to the cattle kraal. When he returns, he exclaims, “Cow of my father gave 
birth to a calf, Naidongo.” Naidongo is the name of a black calf. But there was no cow 
and no calf in the kraal. This merely was a wish. 

That night the kraal owner commences sleeping in rotation with his wives, commenc- 
ing with his head wife. He goes to her hut for two nights, then to the hut of his second 
head wife, and so on down the line. This is contrary to the usual custom, whereby an im- 
portant man selects at will the wife who is to sleep with him, and she then comes to his 
sleeping hut. 


4.2. Building a new kraal. The informant Petrus gives a short account concerning 
the building of a new kraal: 


Building a new kraal is called okuninga eumba lipe (making kraal new). This is done 
in very much the same fashion as moving an old kraal, excepting that it takes very much 
longer. 

A man who wishes to build a new kraal takes an axe and commences cutting down 
trees in the place where he wishes to build. If the trees are large, the man burns them 
down. Burning of trees is now only permitted in the unsettled Eastern section of Kuanyama 
land. In burning a tree, the man encircles the tree with fire and then cuts it down. After- 
wards, he must dig out the roots. Next, the prospective kraal builder must have his kraal 
stakes brought from a distance and carried to the site of the new kraal. 

A new kraal is never very much to start with. There are not sufficient stakes, or huts, 
or utensils. There only are sufficient stakes to protect the people from the wind, especially 
on the Eastern side of the kraal. At first there are only two or three sleeping huts. 

The new kraal owner is led by his father, or by a relative of the father, to establish the 
new kraal. The father holds in his right hand a brand from his own sacred fire. When the 
new kraal is reached it is entered from the East. 

After entering the new kraal the people place objects in the new sitting room. The East 
side of the sitting room must already be finished, but there will be only a few stakes on the 
West side. There also must be a sleeping place and cooking place for the kraal owner. 

After the first opening of a new kraal the hired helpers are let go. But the kraal owner 
and his men continue working day after day. Every day the men cut timber for huts while 
the women gather grass for the hut roofs. It takes about two years to make a new kraal 
look like an old kraal, and during this period of time the structure is called “a new 
kraal.” 

After a man and his wives have made a new kraal there are many things they have to 
have. The husband has to purchase axes and hoes; the women have to weave baskets and 
obtain pots. 

The mother of each wife will presently arrive bringing her daughter beer and presents. 
The kraal owner may talk to the mothers, but he may not sit or eat with them. On other 
days the friends of the different wives will arrive bringing beer and presents. In this man- 
ner, in the course of time, the women will have full equipment for setting up housekeeping. 
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5. Sacrep ANIMALS AND OMENS 


5.1. Sacred animals. The Kuanyama were probably once totemic, but their cians no 
longer have sacred animals which cannot be killed. However, the people as a whole 
have sacred animals which must not be put to death. 

The chameleon. This animal is sacred among both the Herero and the Ambo. It 
is called fimbi (pl. ofimbi). No adult would kill a chameleon. If a child kills one of 
these animals, he must bury it in the earth, mourn, and place green twigs on top of 
the mound. He sings, Fimbi okalume kawa, songoluma? (Chameleon goodbye 
good, what is your name?). 

The turkey buzzard (epumhamhu, pl. omapumhamhu). This is a black buz- 
zard with a red head. It is forbidden to kill this bird. If a man should have the misfor- 
tune to kill this bird, he must undergo the same purification as a man-killer, except- 
ing that the ritual lasts two days instead of four. He must wear the roots of the 
omusendje bush (Combretum calocarpeum Gilg.) around his neck, and make the 
ontoni cry, the cry of the hyena, every morning in the bush. The ontonz is as follows: 
Uulu uajal Ndekutila ela pos. Simbungu muliapo! (Uulu uajal I knock you down. 
Hyena will eat you up!). Until purified the man must eat and sleep alone. If the man 
fails to obey these rules, it is believed that he will become sick, wither away, and 
presently die. 

The vulture (onghombo, pl. enghombo). This bird should not be killed. If a 
man kills one, he must go to the doctor and be purified, otherwise it is believed he 
will waste away and die. When a vulture flies above a kraal, women shake their 
front aprons at it, and children pull their hair. The children are afraid of the bird’s 
cry, and if they did not pull their hair they would become sick. When the children 
see one of these birds, they sing: “This hair is to make your mother look pretty.” 

There also is a species of vulture called okaimbi (pl. ekaimbi). This bird is very 
sacred. If a man kills this species of vulture he is forced to leave the country. 

The eagle (ohnua, pl. ehnua). The eagle should not be killed by an ordinary man, 
but special doctors may kill it. The doctor removes the eagle’s head, and uses the skull 
when initiating an ehmule (magician). The neophyte drinks water and herbs from 
the skull. 

The crow (ekola, pl. omakola). The same word, ekola, is used for the calabash 
drum of the homosexual. The bird should not be killed. If a person kills this bird he 
will become impoverished. 

The dove (handa, pl. ehanda). This is said to be a small bird which looks like 
the wild dove. If a man kills this bird, it is believed that he always will remain poor. 

The wild dog (ombidi, pl. embidi). It is considered bad luck to kill this animal, 
which, unlike the domesticated dog, never is eaten. A man who kills this animal, it is 
believed, never will become a kraal owner. If a man accidently kills a wild dog, he 
must cut himself and mix his blood with that of the animal. 

The eland (ongalangobe, pl. engalangobe). A Kuanyama was not allowed to kill 
an eland, but a Bushman might shoot the animal. If a Kuanyama killed an eland he 
believed that he would have bad luck. Yet these animals are highly prized for their 
meat and fat, so formerly, when a Kuanyama went hunting, he was apt to take a Bush- 
man along with him, The Kuanyama then shot the eland, closed his eyes, and pre- 
tended that the Bushman had shot it. 
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A snake. There is a kind of harmless snake called osiolo which comes into Kuan- 
yama land in the rainy season. This cannot be killed lest the High God Kalunga be 
angry. If a person is blind, the doctor rubs his eyes with this snake. 

A spider. There is a variety of spider called okana kodula, child of rain. If a 
person touches this spider it is believed that he will be struck by lightning. 

The toad (eula, pl. omaula). Toads may not be killed, although frogs are eaten 
whole. It is believed that a person would become sick if he killed a toad. 

The centipede (ongongololo, pl. engongololo). If a person killed a centipede, it is 
believed that he would be sick for years. The bite of this animal also, it is believed, 
will cause a person to be sick for years. 

5.2. Omens. The Kuanyama word for omen is osipo (pl. oipo). The Kuanyama do 
not divine by reading the entrails of sacrificed animals. They did have, and still have, 
many good and bad omens, which are believed to express the will of the ancestors. 
Omens are mentioned by all the writers who have studied the Ambo. 

The Kuanyama theory of omens. Brincker explains the connection which the 
Kuanyama conceive between omens and the ancestral ghosts: 


If a man is on his way to war, and a crow caws, the man will return home. This kind 
of belief will even prevent a man from committing murder, because something “warns” 
him. It is impossible to tell whether or not the voice is that of an ancestral ghost, or a sign 
from them.?* 


Lebzelter adds more information on the connection between omens and the will 
of the ancestral ghosts: 


If a hyena comes to the kraal, it brings good luck. Among many of the tribes of Angola, 
indeed, the hyenas are sacred animals in whom the spirits of the dead take up their resi- 
dence. If a person hears the cry of wild pigeons, or the hoot of an owl near the kraal, it 
signifies that a kraal member soon will die, for the birds imitate the wailing for a death. 
For similar reasons, when vultures circle in the sky, it is an omen of an approaching death. 

There are many omens of good and bad luck when a person is taking a trip. If a snake 
crosses his path, it signifies strife or death. When ground hogs throw up dirt, it is con- 
sidered an omen of death either for a visitor, or for one about to be visited, since the ani- 
mals are thought to be digging a grave. 

If a chameleon runs ahead of a person it signifies good luck, but if this sacred animal 
crosses his path a near relative soon will die. If the large gray oname bird sits on a person's 
right, it is an omen of good luck; on the left, of bad luck. The epumhamhu turkey buzzard 
is a sacred bird. In Ondonga it is considered a bad omen to have this creature cross one’s 


path.2” 


Tonjes also states that many omens come from the ancestral ghosts. This author 
gives a number of such omens and their explanations :*° 

Osipo sonuedt. The omen of the bull. When a bull plows up the ground of the 
cattle kraal with its horns, it signifies that the kraal owner soon will die and be 
buried in a similar hole. 

Osipo seoka. The omen of the snake. If someone is going to visit a friend or 
acquaintance, and on the way a snake crosses his path, it signifies that the path soon 


28 Brincker, Unsere Ovambo-Mission, p. 41. 
2°V. Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen in Stidwest- und Stid Afrika, \l (Leipzig, 1934), 249. 
8° Tonjes, Ovamboland, pp. 204-206. 
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will be closed. This either is because enmity will arise between the two friends, or 
else one of them will die. 

Osipo sokavandje. The omen of the jackal. If this animal comes with a loud howl 
from the woods and into tribal territory, it indicates that one of the nobles shortly 
will die. If the jackal, however, runs towards the woods with loud cries, a hostile 
attack soon may be expected from that quarter. 

Osipo sepumumu. The epumumu bird is sacred. It is a large black bird with a red 
head and white wing tips. If the gloomy cry of this bird is heard in the evening or 
late at night, it signifies that the country soon will be crying over the death of one of 
its head people, and that the people who go to the funeral will pass by the kraal where 
the bird’s cry was heard. 

Osipo soxuxua. The omen of the chicken. If a hen tries to imitate the crowing of a 
rooster, this can have either one of two meanings for its owner, according to the sex 
of the owner. If the hen belongs to a young girl or to a woman, this person will 
achieve a position of prominence; perhaps she will become the head wife of a rich 
man. But if the chicken’s owner is a man, then both he and all his male relatives will 
come under the domination of a woman. 

Osipo sembungu. The omen of the hyena. If a hyena appears at night at the kraal 
entrance and digs holes in the ground, it is believed that the ground will be dug up by 
the hoofs of many cattle; whether, as now, they are inherited, or, as in former times, 
either inherited or gained in war. 

Osipo seengobe. The omen of cattle. If the cows are being milked and the milk 
turns sour in the wooden buckets while these are standing in the kraal, it is consid- 
ered a bad omen. This bad omen sometimes occurs in the summer months, or when 
the utensils are not properly cleaned. The omen signifies that the cows soon will 
be stolen. 

A very much feared omen is a cow or ox which has a small white speck (okangu- 
lila) on its throat. If a man discovers such an animal among his cattle, he will have it 
moved as far away as possible; otherwise he believes that he presently will suffer death 
by strangulation. 

Osipo solukateko. The omen of the native broom. If this implement becomes lost, 
the people believe that a witch has stolen it. The kraal inmates then live in great 
anxiety, fearing that these creatures are carrying out their activities in the neighbor- 
hood, and that one of their kraal members may become sick. 

Osipo omutilo. The Kuanyama are unacquainted with the art of palmistry, but 
the so-called omutilo is a variety of omen. This omen is indicated by a strong twitch- 
ing in the muscles of different parts of the body. This has significance according to 
the place in which it occurs, If it is in the vicinity of the eyes it foretells crying. 
Omutilo in the right hand signifies that the person will receive a present in the right 
hand; in the oral cavity, that he soon will receive a good tasting meal. 

5.3. Conclusion. Not all omens necessarily come from the ancestral ghosts. Some 


may come from magicians or doctors, as in the case of the retrieved arrow indicating 
the death of its owner, and some may be natural phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 

The lion omen was one which was not connected with the ancestral ghosts. The 
Kuanyama laid great stress on lion killing.** The slayer was honored by the king and 
obtained special bead decorations, a new name, and four cows with their calves. Kill- 


81 FE. M. Loeb, “Transition Rites of the Kuanyama Ambo,” African Studies (1948), 79. 
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ing a lion was deemed more important than killing an enemy, and, moreover, the 


lion killer did not have to be purified. 
Sckar explains the importance of lion killing among the Kuanyama: 


If a lion comes into the tribal territory, a doctor must determine whether or not the 
lion is a bewitched person. If it is decided that the lion is a bewitched person, it signifies that 
the lion has been sent by a hostile magician intent on killing the king. In this case the lion 
is killed and its skin removed and taken to the king. The animal's flesh is burned. The 
king is rubbed with the lion grease. This all happens with great cries and war songs, for 
a dangerous enemy has been rendered harmless. However, if the lion escapes to the woods, 
it is considered an omen that the king soon will die.** 


Lebzelter also relates certain omens which predict the approaching death of 
a king: first, eclipse of the sun or moon or the appearance of a comet; second, the 
entrance of an elephant into tribal territory; third, the approach of a lion to the king’s 
kraal.** 

Thus it has been shown that omens do not necessarily indicate the will of the 
ancestors to the Kuanyama. Like all other people, the Kuanyama desire to read the 
future. Having no scientific forecasting based upon the number of occurrences and 
probabilities, they use divination by omens. 


University of California 


Berkeley, California 


82K. Sckar, MS. 
58 Lebzelter, Eingeborenenkulturen, ll, p. 249. 
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(Continued from page 290) 


dilemma. 2. Parallel motivations: feigned kittens furnish the excuses needed by the two 
scoundrels. 3. Parallel corroborative lies: convincing descriptions with regard to the colors 
and color distributions of the individual fictitious kittens. Adam’s kittens are “gelb und 
schwarz, und eins ist weiss.” In the fairy tale, one kitten is white with brown spots, the 
next has a white ring around its neck, and the last one is black with white paws. 

These basic similarities definitely point to the fairy tale as the most plausible source of 
Adam’s brilliant fabrication, Absolute proof cannot, of course, be furnished. We have very 
little information about Kleist’s knowledge of particular fairy tales. However, there can 
be no doubt about his knowledge of and interest in fairy tales in general; witness his ex- 
tensive use of Marchenmotive in his Kdtchen von Heilbronn.* Thus one has to be content 
with the kind of circuitous confirmation that is offered by Meyer-Benfey with regard to 
Kleist’s knowledge of fairy tales: “Denn erstens ist es fraglich, ob wir Kleists Vorlage 
iiberhaupt unter den gedruckten Miarchen suchen und zu finden erwarten diirfen. Er 
selbst hat zweifellos aus dem reichen Strome der miindlichen Uberlieferung geschépft. Wie 
gut er mit dem Vorstellungsschatze des Volkes, mit seiner Sprache, Mundart, dem 
Sprichwort u.s.w. wie mit Glauben und Aberglauben, vertraut war, bezeugt seine Dich- 
tung iiberall, am reichlichsten der Zerbrochene Krug. Von diesem damals lebendigen 
Marchenschatze hat bis zu jener Zeit nur ein verschwindend kleiner Teil . . . den Weg 
in die gedruckte Litteratur gefunden.” ® 

With regard to the story about the cat and the mouse, we have reason to consider it to 
have been one of the more popular German fairy tales at Kleist’s time,® since it is the 
second one to be included in Grimm’s first volume (1812) of fairy tales. This fact may be 
adduced in further support of the theory advanced above. 


Indiana University Byarne ULvestap 
Bloomington, Indiana 


*Cf. H. Meyer-Benfey, Das Drama Heinrich von Kleists (Géttingen, 1913), Il, 144ff. 

® Meyer-Benfey, Das Drama Heinrich von Kleists, Il, 144. 

® The wide distribution of this fairy tale is attested in J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Anmerkungen 
zu den Kinder- und Hausmirchen der Gebriider Grimm (Leipzig, 1913-18), I, 9-13. 





THE HAND GAME OF THE FLATHEAD 
INDIANS' 


By Aran P. Merriam 


HE Flathead tribe, a group of the Plateau area,” has never been particularly 
outstanding in terms of its influence either in Indian or White affairs, and 
has thus not been the subject of widespread research.* But two ethnographic 
monographs have been devoted to the Flathead exclusively: James Teit’s “The Flat- 
head Group,”* and Harry Holbert Turney-High’s The Flathead Indians of Montana.® 
The Flathead at present share their reservation in the Jocko and Flathead Valleys 
and the Camas Prairie country of Western Montana with the Kalispell, Kootenai, 
Coeur d'Alene, and Pend d’Oreille tribes; although approximately 2,500 people live 
on the reservation proper, the total Indian population listed on reservation rolls is 
4,031, of which but 303 are full bloods.* 
The Flathead have apparently enjoyed a long history of various forms of gambling 
games, by no means the least popular of which was the hand game, or as it is called 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the support of the Music Foundation of Montana State 
University, under whose auspices field research was carried out during the summer of 1950. 

2 In the first culture area mapping, Wissler placed the Flathead in the Plains area, but did not 
regard them as distinctly representative of that region; see Clark Wissler, The American Indian, 
3rd ed. (New York, 1938), p. 223. In 1923, Wissler’s original mapping was changed by A. L. 
Kroeber, who placed the Flathead in the Plateau area, a position still generally accepted today. 
However, Kroeber later rearranged his first mapping, placing the Flathead in the Intermountain 
sub-area of the Intermediate area; see A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1923), p. 337, 
and Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1948), p. 788. At a later date, Steward placed the group 
in the Intermontane area; see Julian H. Steward, “Native Cultures of the Intermontane (Great 
Basin) Area,” Essays in Historical Anthropology of North America, ed. A. L. Kroeber (Washing 
ton, 1940), pp. 445-502. The most definite informaticn on the Plateau area is found in Verne F. 
Ray, Cultural Relations in the Plateau of Northwestern America (Los Angeles, 1939), and Ray, 
Culture Element Distributions: XXII Plateau, Anthropological Records, VIII, No. 2 (Berkeley, 
1942), PP. 99-257. 

8 While the Flathead seldom played an important part in Indian-White affairs, they were 
renowned for their peaceful attitude toward the White, and often boasted that they “had never 
shed a drop of White man’s blood.” Many early writers commented in detail on their “fine char- 
acteristics.” See, for example, John B. Wyeth, Oregon, in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels 1748-1846 (Cleveland, 1905), XXI, 74-76; Patrick Gass, Gass’s Journal of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition (Chicago, 1904), p. 204; and Warren Angus Ferris, Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains 1830-1835 (Salt Lake City, 1940), p. 73. 

* James H. Teit, The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateaus, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Annual Report, XLV (Washington, 1927-28), 295-395. 

® Harry Holbert Turney-High, The Flathead Indians of Montana, American Anthropological 
Assoc., Mem. 48 (Menasha, 1937). 

® Information obtained from C. C. Wright, Superintendent, Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Dixon, Montana, 3 July 1950. 
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today, the stick game." One of the earlier references to their “passion for gambling,” 
as it was labeled by missionaries and travelers, was made by the Reverend Samuel 
Parker who, in his travels of 1835-36-37 visited the “Nez Perce, Cayuses, Walla Wallas, 
Bonax, Shoshones, Spokeins, Flatheads, Coeur De Lions, Ponderas, Cootanies, Kettle- 
falls, Okanagans, and Carries,”* and said of them: 


But these Indians are not without their vices. Gambling is one of the most prominent, 
and is a ruling passion which they will gratify to the last extremity. It is much practiced in 
running horses, and footraces, by men, women, and children; they have some games of 
chance played with sticks or bones.® 


A few years later, DeSmet, the Belgian Jesuit whose influence on the Flathead 
over a period of ten years was exceptionally strong, noted, in June 1840, that “I was 
not able to discover among these people the slightest blameworthy act, unless it was 
their gambling, in which they often venture everything they possess.”’® Later, on 
7 February 1841, he wrote, “The greatest reproach that could be made to the Flat 
Heads was their excessive love for games of chance, in which they often risked all 
they possessed,”"' and in another letter of the same date: “As I before mentioned, 
the only prevailing vice that I found amongst the Flat Heads was a passion for games 
of chance .. .”™* 

DeSmet had come to the Flathead in response to repeated calls by the tribe for 
religious assistance,’® for the Flathead had learned the outer aspects, at least, of the 
Catholic religion from earlier White and Iroquois contacts. It is extremely interesting 
to note in this connection that as early as 1811 Ross Cox had written of the “Cootonais 
and Flat-heads” that “their many avocations leave them no leisure for gambling .. .”"* 
especially in view of the fact that so many other observers of the period commented 
on the frequent gambling of the Flathead. On the other hand, Wyeth, writing some- 
time in July 1832, noted of the “Flat-head” : 


I know not what to say of their religion. | saw nothing like images, or any objects of 


* The hand game has been defined as: “The commonest and most widely distributed of Indian 
guessing games. Two (or four) bones or wooden cylinders, one plain and one marked, are held 
in the hands by one player, the other side guessing in which hand the unmarked cylinder is 
concealed. The game is commonly counted with sticks and is played to the accompaniment of 
songs or incantations.” Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, ed. Frederick Webb 
Hodge, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bull. 30 (Washington, 1912), 1, 485. See also, Stewart 
Culin, Games of the North American Indians, Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report, 
XXIV (Washington, 1907), 267-327; tables, 36-43. 

* Samuel Parker, Journal of an Exploring Tour Beyond the Rocky Mountains (Ithaca, 1828), 
p. 228. 

® Parker, Journal of an Exploring Tour, p. 237. 

1° Hiram Martin Chittenden and Alfred Talbot Richardson, Life, Letters and Travels of 
Father Pierre-Jean DeSmet, S. ]., 1801-1873 (New York, 1905), I, 227. 

*P, J. DeSmet, Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 1845-46, in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XX1X, 171. 

Pp. J. DeSmet, Letters and Sketches, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, XXVII, 173. 

' See L. B. Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest (Baltimore, 1894); C. T. Johnson, 
“The Evolution of a Lament,” Washington Historical Quarterly, 11 (1908), 195-208; and T. C. 
Elliot, “Religion Among the Flatheads,” Oregon Historical Quarterly, XXXVI (1936), 1-12, for 
sources relating both to the demands of the Flathead for religious instruction, and details of the 
proselytizing activities which actually took place among them. 

1# Ross Cox, The Columbia River (London, 1832), 1, 140. 
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worship whatever, and yet they appeared to keep a sabbath; for there is a day on which 
they do not hunt or gamble, but sit moping all day and look like fools.’® 


It seems hardly credible that a single religious custom of this sort could have been 
carried on without outside reinforcement and without basic understanding of the 
system it represented from 1811 until DeSmet’s arrival in 1840, but it is at least not 
completely without the realm of possibility. 

DeSmet was quick to take measures against Flathead gambling; almost im 
mediately after his arrival (June 1840) he felt himself able to remark that “these 
games were unanimously abolished, as soon as I had explained to them that they 
were contrary to the commandment of God, saying: ‘Ye shall not covet anything that 
is your neighbor’s,’”** and later in a second letter (7 February 1841), “it [gambling] 
has since been unanimously abolished.” '* Such, however, was not long to be the case, 
for in 1846 relations between the Flathead and the Jesuits suddenly deteriorated, 
resulting in the eventual closing of St. Mary’s Mission, the first among the Flathead, 
in 1850."* DeSmet gives no further word of this state of affairs, and thus it remained 
to Fathers Ravalli and Accolti to note that gambling sprang up again “in the spring 
of 1850.”"* From this point forward, historical record seems to show that gambling 
among the Flathead was never again suppressed, indeed, if it had been in DeSmet’s 
time, and that the Indians have since exercised their “passion for gambling” without 
further restraints although under the domination of the Catholic faith more or less 
continuously since the period of which we have spoken. 

The hand, or stick game, as it is called exclusively among the Flathead, is still 
the favorite game, played extensively on any and all public occasions and even in 
small private parties; although various card games have gained some hold, virtually 
everyone plays the stick game. Until very recently, at least, an open game was played 
each Sunday under the general supervision of the Indian Agent at Dixon, Montana. 
Expert gamblers are well known to the general public and special sets of bones and 
counting sticks have equal notoriety. Medicine songs which refer specifically to the 
stick game and which bestow definite powers as a gambler are sometimes given to 
the Flathead on the Vision Quest. During the Fourth of July Festival near Arlee, 
Montana, in 1950, the stick game was in progress every day without exception, some- 
times lasting all night, and on occasion two or three days almost without a break. 

The stick game is, of course, a gambling game. While in former times wagers 
were placed in terms of clothing, horses, or personal possessions, the Flathead today 
place their bets in terms of cash money. In games watched by the author, total sums 
as high as sixty dollars have been placed on each side, and this does not take into 
consideration side bets which may also reach considerable proportions. 

The preliminaries to the game are informal, beginning with any individual who 
has the desire and enthusiasm to start a game. It is he who sets up the physical 
requirements for the game which consist of two poles or boards of any convenient 

1° Wyeth, Oregon, p. 75. 

© Chittenden and Richardson, Life, Letters and Travels, p. 227. 

17 DeSmet, Letters and Sketches, p. 173. 

** See Richard Forbis, “The Flathead Apostasy: An Interpretation,” Montana Magazine of 
History, 1 (1951), 35-40; and Claude Schaeffer, “The First Jesuit Mission to the Flathead, 1840- 
1850,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXVMI1 (1937), 227-250. 


*” Letters from Fathers Ravalli and Accolti in Albert J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle 
United States (New York, 1938), pp. 380, 383. 
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size and weight and perhaps ten to fifteen feet in length. These boards or poles are 
laid on the ground about five feet apart and parallel to each other; the person wishing 
to start a game usually sits down behind one of them, most often near its center, and 
places before him the amount he wishes to bet on the outcome of the game. Seeing 
a game beginning, others drift over to the boards, laying down their bets and calling 
to friends to join the game. At this point the characteristic shout of “Short, short!” 
begins to be heard; it signifies that one side has not gathered together enough money 
to meet the wagers of the other side, and that thus more betters are wanted. The 
betting often takes as much as half an hour before the game can begin, for the amounts 
wagered must be equal on both sides. Anyone may wager; he does not necessarily 
have to ioin in the game. The first man on each side usually becomes the “captain” 
of his side, although this rule is not inviolable; in any case, if he can write, he ordi- 
narily takes the bets for his side and writes the names and amounts wagered on a 
piece of paper. 

When the bets have become sufficient, or more exactly, when no more seem to be 
forthcoming, the players, including anyone who has bet and wishes to play, take 
sticks, any piece of wood of a convenient length for striking a rhythm on the pole 
or board in front of him, and sit down behind the parallel boards, the two sides thus 
facing each other. In general, the number of players on each side is eight to ten; the 
game may be played with as many players as desired, although one seldom sees more 
than a dozen or fewer than five players on each side. 

The captain has charge of five wooden pegs, each about eight to ten inches long, 
sharpened at one end, and about three-quarters of an inch in diameter. These sticks 
are usually painted in bright colors and thus can be easily identified by the onlooker. 

At the time the author was watching the stick game two sets of sticks seemed to 
be in most general use. In one of these all ten sticks were painted a light blue, and in 
the other all were painted in alternating red and yellow bands; in the latter case the 
alternations were reversed for the two sets of five sticks each, that is, in one case red 
and yellow, and in the other yellow and red. ‘These five sticks on each side are stuck 
in the ground in front of the parallel poles, usually leaning away from the players. 

Once the sticks have been settled, two sets of two bones each are displayed. These 
bones vary in size and to a certain extent in shape, depending upon whether they are 
men’s or women’s bones. Men’s bones, that is, bones which are used by men, are in 
general taken from the leg bone of a horse; they are approximately two and five-eighths 
inches long and an inch in diameter. The bones are highly polished and, in the 
instance of the most popular set used at the time of observation, were given a coating 
of light blue paint at the ends in a strip approximately a quarter of an inch wide. 
This particular set of men’s bones was part of a matching set of gambling equipment 
with the blue counting sticks referred to above; they were owned by one of the most 
persistent stick game gamblers on the reservation. While the marked bone was 
formerly distinguished by bands of sinew or rawhide wrapped around the middle, 
the most common marking at present takes the form of three bands of black elec- 
trician’s tape each three-eighths of an inch wide and separated by an open space 
of about one-eighth inch. 

Women’s bones, on the other hand, are considerably smaller, in deference, it is 
explained, to the fact that women’s hands are smaller than men’s, Often made from 
the leg bone of a deer, they are usually about two and a quarter inches long and 
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three-quarters to seven-cighths of an inch in diameter. The marked bone is again 
distinguished by black electrician’s tape, but usually with only two bands instead of 
three. Turney-High reports that the bones were sometimes taken from the arm of 
an exhumed skeleton of a famous gambler;*° this, however, could not be directly 
substantiated or denied by the present author. 

There are at least two ways in which the game may be started, the first of which 
is perhaps more “proper” than the second. The “captain” of each side takes a pair 
of bones, that is, one marked and one unmarked bone, hides them in his fists in a 
manner to be described below, and once hidden, extends his fists in front of him and 
to the sides. Each “captain” then guesses the position of the unmarked bone held 
by the other; if each guesses correctly, or if each guesses incorrectly, it is a standoff 
and the process is repeated. However, if one guesses correctly and the other incor- 
rectly, the latter must give up his bones and one counting stick. Real play then 
begins. In the second possible starting play, one “captain,” usually the one who has 
begun the preliminaries by laying down his bet first, takes one set of bones and hides 
them. Holding one in each closed fist, he challenges his opposite number to guess 
the positions; if the guesser is correct, the bones and one counting stick go to his 
side. If he is incorrect, the process is reversed. This second method of beginning the 
game, which gives at least a psychological advantage to the side which holds the 
bones, is seldom used, 

As soon as the first position of the bones has been determined by one of the 
methods described above, the side which has gained possession bursts into song, at 
the same time beating on the parallel board or pole with the short sticks picked 
up before the game. The “captain” holds both pairs of bones, and after some singing 
and pantomime, he throws one set to a person, perhaps keeping the other set himself 
or perhaps passing them also to another person. Those who receive the bones immedi- 
ately drop their sticks and begin the elaborate pantomine which accompanies the 
hiding process. The selection of those who are to hide the bones is apparently purely 
arbitrary, although those who can manipulate them best, or those who are known to 
be lucky in the stick game, are obviously most often chosen. 

The pantomime which accompanies the game takes several forms, and the ability 
of a player is often judged by the skill with which he hides the bones. Informants 
often said, “You have to know the motions to be a good stick game player.” At the 
same time, there seems to be no particular significance in any of the motions. The 
player is usually on his knees if a man, and sitting cross-legged if a woman. Men 
usually throw the bones in the air as a preliminary gesture, catch them, and bend over 
until the face is actually touching the ground, at this point hiding the bones behind 
the chest. One is then likely to straighten up again and show his opponents how he has 
held the bones, and repeat the process with variation. He may hold the bones behind 
his back, or quite characteristically, with his arms crossed and hands in the opposite 
armpits. Again, at the end of the preliminary motions, the final hiding often takes 
place under a hat or a handkerchief placed on the ground in front of the player. 
Women are most likely to manipulate the bones inside the shirtfront, under a shawl 
or handkerchief, or behind the back; they also often borrow a hat from a man under 
which the bones may be changed from hand to hand. One also frequently sees a 
woman holding a large handkerchief in her mouth, singing all the while, under 

*° Turney-High, The Flathead Indians of Montana, p. 52. 
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which she hides the bones. During this preliminary play, the side with the bones is 
constantly singing, shouting, and insulting the players on the opposing side. The bones 
are constantly hidden, exposed to the view of the opposing players, and re-hidden; 
the preliminary play may continue for a full ten minutes in extreme cases. 

In the meantime, the side which is to make the guess is silent for the most part. 
The actual guesser is most often the “captain,” although he may designate the 
responsibility to another person; this designation must be clearly made. One of the 
few quarrels in connection with the stick game occurs when the side holding the 
bones is not clear as to the identity of the guesser; in instances in which more than 
one person indicates a choice, the opposing side refuses to give up the bones whether 
the guessers have been correct or not. During the time that the preliminary gestures 
are being made, the person designated to make the guess watches the opposing players 
intently, his eyes almost never leaving their hands. Characteristically, he points at one 
or the other of the players, using a particular gesture in which the left hand is 
brought sharply to the right shoulder, and as it hits the shoulder, the right arm 
extends from a position at which it is bent at the elbow. Thus it appears as though 
the striking by the left hand propels the right arm out straight. As the arm stretches 
out, the first finger only is extended, pointing toward one of the people who has the 
bones. This is then repeated to point at the other player, and may be repeated 
throughout the manipulation of the bones; such motions, however, do not constitute 
a real guess. 

The two players with the bones work independently; when one is ready to accept 
a guess he signifies his intention by extending both arms away from his sides, the 
knuckles toward the guessers, thus hiding the bones in his clenched fists; the other 
player soon follows suit. In presenting the bones for guessing, one hand is sometimes 
extended while the other is crossed over the breast and concealed under the opposite 
armpit. The guess must be made rapidly or the bones will be withdrawn and the 
manipulation begun again. The guesser indicates his guess with the motion described 
above; in the case of a definite choice, the arm motion is accompanied by an audible 
grunt which signifies the final decision has been made. Four possible guesses may 
be made, all applying to both sets of bones: 1. if the guesser points to the right with 
the index finger, it indicates that he believes both unmarked bones are in his two 
opponents’ left hands; 2. if he points to the left, he signifies his decision that the two 
unmarked bones are in the players’ right hands; 3. if he points straight ahead with 
arm slanting toward the ground, he indicates his belief that the two unmarked bones 
are in the center; that is, in the right hand of the player to his right, and in the left 
hand of the player to his left; 4. if he extends the thumb and first finger, palm 
upward, with the other three fingers closed, he indicates his decision that the 
unmarked bones are on the outside; that is, in the left hand of the player to his 
right, and in the rizht hand of the player to his left. 

Should the guesser make an incorrect guess on both bones, he must turn over 
two counting sticks to the opposing side; should he guess correctly on both, he 
receives both pairs of bones, but no sticks. If he guesses one set correctly, those bones 
are thrown over to him, but the other set is retained by the original side, and the 
guesser must give up one stick. In other words, possession of the bones lasts as long 
as the guesser is fooled; a wrong guess costs him a stick. The game can thus be won 
when one side has possession of but one set of bones, since before play can be begun 
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by a side, it must win possession of both sets. When possession of both sets of bones 
has been won, the second side begins singing, beating the board, and hiding the bones. 

In order to complete a game, one side must win all ten sticks, although each side 
begins the game with five. As noted above, the sticks are placed in the ground leaning 
away from the players and in front of the parallel board before them. As sticks are 
won, they are placed behind the board until all ten have been put in play; in this 
position they are either stuck in the ground again or laid in a neat pile. Once all 
ten sticks have been placed behind the parallel poles, the game is fully under way. 
Thus supposing that side A is in possession of the bones at the start of the game, and 
makes six straight wins; this, of course, means it has won more sticks than are pos- 
sessed by side B. In this case, side B throws over its five sticks, but on the sixth suc- 
cessful win, side A will take one stick from in front of the board and place it behind 
the board, thus putting a sixth stick in play. If then side A loses the bones and then 
makes an incorrect guess, it must pay with a fresh stick, not a stick it has won from 
side B. 

Play is continued, then, until one side has won all ten sticks. Upon completion of 
the game, the winning side takes the stake which has been placed in any convenient 
container on the ground between the two sides, and the money is distributed, usually 
by the “captain.” Since both sides put up an equal amount of money, each member 
of the winning side doubles his bet in the double-or-nothing proposition. 

Empathy and a sort of “divination” play a part in the game. For example, when 
one side has but one stick left it is almost invariably stuck in front of the pole and 


pounded vigorously into the ground by the “captain”; this, of course, supposedly 


makes it harder for the other side to obtain possession. When one side has guessed 


and won one set of bones, those bones are thrown over immediately. Often the 
“captain” of the side will then manipulate them, although he, of course, must still 
obtain the other set; he may look at the bones in his hand, show them to the crowd, 
and then make his guess according to the way his pair has fallen. 

The stick game is played today by men only, women only, or mixed teams. Small 
children are encouraged to join in, and on many occasions the “captain” will throw 
the bones to children to hide, children so small that their fists barely cover the bones. 
On such an occasion, considerable encouragement is given the child. 

Detailed descriptions of the Flathead stick game are found very infrequently in 
the literature, although general references are not lacking. Possibly the earliest passage 
concerning the form of the game was written by Ferris during his travels in June 
1831; it is perhaps the only detailed reference extant for the period before the Flat- 
head came into sustained contact with the White man. Ferris says: 


Gambling seems not to be disallowed by the religion of the Flatheads, or rather perhaps 
is not included among the number of deadly offences, for they remain incurably addicted 
to the vice, and often play during the whole night. Instances of individuals losing every 
thing they possess are by no means infrequent. Their favourite game is called “Hand,” by 
the hunters, and is played by four persons or more. . . . Betters, provided with small sticks, 
beat time to a song in which they all join, The players and betters seat themselves opposite 
to their antagonists, and the game is opened by two players, one of each side, who are pro 
vided each with two small bones, one called the true, and the other false. These bones they 
shift from hand to hand, for a few moments with great dexterity, and then hold their 
closed hands, stretched apart, for their respective opponents to guess in which the true 
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bone is concealed, This they signify by pointing with the finger. Should one of them chance 
to guess aright and the other wrong, the first is entitled to both true bones, and to one point 
in the game. Points are marked by twenty small sharp sticks, which are stuck into the 
ground and paid back and forth until one side wins them all, which concludes the game. 
The lucky player, who has obtained both the true bones, immediately gives one to a 
comrade, and all the players on his side join in a song, while the bones are concealing. 
Should the guesser on the opposite side miss both the true bones, he pays two points, and 
tries again; should he miss only one, he pays one point. When he guesses them both, he 
commences singing and hiding the bones, and so the game continues until one, or other 
of the parties wins... . 


The women are as much addicted to gaming as the men. They play at Hand, . . .*! 


This description, given 122 years ago, agrees in major detail with the game as 
played today. The only point of disagreement arises in connection with the statement 
that “the first is entitled to both true bones,” and this simply seems to be a question 
of lack of sufficient descriptive detail; we most probably may assume Ferris means 
that both sets of bones were won, including both the two true bones and the two 
false ones. A second point, which will assume greater importance as other accounts 
are examined, is the number of counting sticks used in the game; while Ferris notes 
the use of twenty counting sticks, it will be remembered that in contemporary play 
but ten are employed. 

In 1857 Granville Stuart wrote a rather detailed account of another version of the 
hand game; while it is not precisely clear that he was referring directly to the Flat- 
head, it seems certain that he considered this particular game form generic in the 
areas he visited, and this, of course, included the Flathead whom he knew well. At 


the time he chose to give this description of the game, he was apparently camped 
in the Beaverhead Valley of Montana and was in contact with passing bands of 
Flathead as well as with other tribes. 


Gambling was a popular pastime. The Indian is an inveterate gambler and will 
gamble even the shirt off his back and walk home naked. The mountain men as 
a rule were almost as bad, and much of the time during these long winter nights and 
short winter days, was taken up by playing the Indian gambling game of “Hands.” Those 
inclined for a game would collect at some lodge. Inside there: would be a pole usually a 
lodge pole, about six feet long and on either side a number of Indians and often white 
men. They would sit and sing or drone a sort of song, all the time beating on the pole 
with the sticks. One always knew by these sounds that a game was in progress within the 
tepee. The gamblers would sit opposite each other and they would have a polished stick 
or bone about an inch long and an inch or inch and a half in diameter. The man who 
starts the game takes the piece of bone in his hand and he shifts it back and forth holding 
his hands over his head in front and behind him and when he thinks he has sufficiently 
bewildered his opponent he stops and the other guesses which hand the bone is in. If he 
makes a right guess he wins and wrong he loses. 

They take turns hiding the bones whether the man who had the bone wins or loses 
the next man takes his turn. They wager everything they possess on this game; horses, 
blankets, belts, war bonnets, skins, robes, vermillion paint, saddles, shirts, leggins, mocas- 
sins, and tobacco, Usually the gambler has a pile of his belongings beside him and will 
wager first one article and then another, and the pile grows or diminishes as luck is good 
or bad. It is no uncommon thing to see one man in camp with about everything in his 
possession and the next day perhaps be almost naked, having lost one day what he has won 


21 Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains 1830-1835, p. 79. 
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the day before. The singing and beating on the pole is not solely to furnish music to the 
players. The musicians are usually unsuccessful gamblers, pounding and singing to make 
“medicine,” so that the next time they would be lucky.?* 


In this case the actual form of the game differs considerably from contemporary 
play, although the version here described is most certainly a variant of a generic form. 
The songs and the parallel poles are present, but the game seems to be a more stream- 
lined form, one which assures a quicker and more direct exchange of wagered goods. 
The use of a single bone passed from hand to hand and of the direct betting of goods 
in contrast to the use of counting sticks both point in this direction. 

A much more modern account, given by Turney-High in 1937, is too extensive to 
be quoted here,** but since it varies in some detail from that described by the author, 
discussion of it must be made. 

Turney-High notes that the playing bones are from “three to four inches long and 
no greater than a centimeter’s thickness at the widest part.” Further, “the bones are 
shaped to an elongated ovoid ... [and] .. . receive no decoration, . . .” Considerable 
change in the size, shape, and appearance of the bones has apparently taken place 
in the intervening thirteen years. 

In describing the actual play, Turney-High uses a situation in which two persons, 
A and B, “sit down to play.” It is not clear whether this merely indicates a hypo- 
thetical situation used for purposes of illustration, or whether it is actually meant 
that two people play alone. In any case, the present writer has never seen two persons 
playing, nor was it possible to obtain any confirmation of such a situation; all 
informants flatly denied ever having seen the game played in such a fashion. It is 
immediately obvious, of course, that if but two men play, the detail of the game is 
radically altered, since the guesser has a fifty-fifty chance of a correct guess, while if 
two sets of bones are used his percentage of pure chance is considerably diminished. 

The description of the opening phases of the game agrees with the contemporary 
version except in the fact that at present the loser not only surrenders his bones but 
also a counting stick, a detail not mentioned in Turney-High’s account. In other 
details the two versions are in substantial agreement except that in Turney-High’s 
account each man uses ten counting sticks, the loss of which finishes a game. It is not 
clear whether a man can lose the game while retaining, let us say, nine of his oppo 
nent’s sticks, but this is apparently the case. 

Again it is clear that the basic form of the game is the same in both accounts; 
the details, however, differ considerably. Assuming the two versions, of course, to 
be correct, it can only be concluded that rather extraordinary changes have taken 
place in the stick game since 1937. 

Although detailed information is not available for many of the tribes of the 
Plateau area, a comparison between the form used by the Flathead and by other 
tribes may be undertaken here. In the accompanying chart, information has been 
pooled from a number of sources, and filled in further wherever possible from Ray’s 
Culture Element Distributions.** The tribes selected for comparison are those con 
sidered by Ray to fall within the Plateau group;”® it is noticeable that the Lakes, 


22 Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier (Cleveland, 1925), I, 127-129. 
28 Turney-High, The Flathead Indians of Montana, pp. 52-53. 

24 Ray, Culture Element Distributions, p. 184. 

25 Ray, Cultural Relations in the Plateau. 
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Wenatchi, Kalispell, Spokane, Kittitas, Columbia, Klikitat, Yakima, Palus, Molale, 
Tenino, and Cayuse groups are not represented on the chart due to lack of direct or 
definite information. It should also be pointed out that if we are to accept Teit’s 
broad statements, the game among the Shuswap,”* Chilcotin,** Columbia and 
Wenatchi,”* Lillooet,”® Coeur d’Alene,® and Okanagon*? is like that of the Thomp- 
son, and thus further considerable areas of the chart could be filled in. Again, it must 
be noted that the sources used for the chart® represent descriptions over diverse 
periods of time; it is possible, of course, that as much change has occurred among 
the other peoples of the Plateau as has occurred among the Flathead, although the 
basic form of the game seems to have remained generally the same in the latter case. 

The most immediate difference to be noted in the chart with reference to the 
Flathead as opposed to other tribal groupings is the number of sticks used as counters; 
no other group uses five sticks exclusively. If we turn to the Plains area which has 
had considerable cultural influence on the Flathead, it is noted that Grinnell® reports 
a total of ten counters for the game among the Blackfeet, while Lowie™ reports the 
same number for the Crow as well as other points which agree closely with the 
Flathead game; Steward,** however, reports six counters per side for the Blackfeet, 
and other reports only add to the confusion. Finally, detailed descriptions of the game 
among the Southern Okanagon™ and particularly the Sanpoil®’ agree almost pre- 
cisely with the stick game as played today among the Flathead. 

The historical accounts show two forms of the game apparently in common use 


4 


*6James Teit, “The Shuswap,” The Jesup North Pacific Expedition—ll: Ethnology and 
Archaeology of Southern British Columbia and Washington, Am. Mus. of Natural History, 


Mem. (New York, 1900-08), 564. 

*7 Teit, “Notes on the Chilcotin Indians,” The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Il, 785. 

*8 Teit, The Middle Columlia Salish, Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Anthropology, II (Seattle, 1928), 
125. 

** Teit, “The Lillooet Indians,” The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Ul, 248. 

 Teit, “The Coeur d'Alene,” The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateau, p. 131. 

** Teit, “The Okanagon,” The Salishan Tribes of the Western Plateau, p. 260. 

*® Walter Cline, et al., The Sinkacetk or Southern Okanagon of Washington, General Series in 
Anthropology, No. 6 (Menasha, 1938); Culin, Games of the North American Indians; Ferris, 
Life in the Rocky Mountains 1830-1835; C. Hill-Tout, British North America—I: The Far West: 
The Home of the Salish and Dene (London, 1907); Washington Irving, The Rocky Mountains 
(Philadelphia, 1837); Diamond Jenness, The Sekani Indians of British Columbia, Nat. Mus. of 
Canada, Bull. 84 (Toronto, 1937); Walter McClintock, Old Indian Trails (London, 1923); Ray, 
Culture Element Distributions; Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem, Salishan Peoples of Northeastern 
Washington, Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Anthropology, V (Seattle, 1932); Alexander Ross, Adven- 
tures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River 1810-1813, in Thwaits, Early Western 
Travels, Vil; Herbert Joseph Spinden, The Nez Perce Indians, American Anthropological Assoc., 
Mem. 2 (Lancaster, 1907-1915); Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier; Teit, “The Lillooet Indians”; 
Teit, “Notes on the Chilcotin Indians”; Teit, “The Shuswap”; Teit, “The Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia,” The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 1, 163-392; Harry Holbert Turney-High, 
Ethnography of the Kutenai, American Anthropological Assoc., Mem. 56 (Menasha, 1941); and 
Turney-High, The Flathead Indians of Montana. 

88 G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (London, 1893), p. 184. 

*# Robert H. Lowie, The Material Culture of the Crow Indians, Am. Mus. of Natural History, 
Anthropological Papers, XXI, Part 3 (1922), 235. 

*° Julian Steward, The Blackfoot (United States National Park Service, 1934), p. 27. 

56 Cline, et. al., The Sinkacetk, pp. 186-187. 

87 Ray, The Sanpoil and Nespelem, pp. 155-159. 
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NO 


SWOILS 
40 WIGWOAN 
NMO AGNY 
S.LNINOddO 
TVLOL 
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40 WIENWOAN 
ssano 
AWZAZ Walav 


3qIs HOV" 
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NIM LSOAW 
AW 1d 
W3HLO HOYT 
ONIOVA SUBAV Id 
40 SMO¥W OML 
SWOILS HLIM 
310d 
iv3d@ SY3AV 1d 
aazsn 
ywInnnwa 
S¥YBAV 1d 
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SEKANI a) Nata 
b) Atched 

CARRIER 

SHUSWAP 

CHILCOTIN 

LILLOOET 

THOMPSON 

OKANAGON 

KUTENAI 

SOUTHERN OKANAGON 

SANPOIL 

COEUR D'ALENE 

UMATILLA 

NEZ PERCE (Irving) 
(Spinden) 

FLATHEAD (Ferris) 
(Stuart) 
(Turney~High) 


(Merriam) 


Nores To CHART 


Blanks or the chart indicate, of course, lack of direct information. Letter “y” indicates that 
women play alone, “z” that they play with the men. 

* Ray indicates five to fifteen. 

" Ray indicates twelve. 

* Teit (“The Thompson Indians of British Columbia,” p. 275) says the game was most often 
played by men. Further, “many Spences Bridge women used to play it, and had a different song for 
it from that of the men. Lower Thompson women seldom or never played this game.” 


leit indicates that only one pair of bones was used at a time, unless a large number of players 
participated, in which case, two pairs were used; see Teit, “The Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia,” pp. 275, 391. 


* Ross says that the counters must be won three times in a row; see Ross, Adventures of the 
First Settlers on the Oregon, pp. 291-293. 


* Players beat on a single pole placed between the sides; see Teit, “The Okanagon.” 
"McClintock only says that drums were used; see McClintock, Old Indian Trails, p. 8. 
"Or more; see Turney-High, Ethnography of the Kutenai, p. 160. 

Ray indicates four. 

Women not allowed to beat time on the poles. Cline, et al, The Sinkacetk, p. 187. 

* Ray indicates twelve. 


' Players beat on a single pole between the sides; see Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier, p. 128. 
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among the Flathead, one of which** seems to have changed but little over a con- 
siderable period of time; the version given by Turney-High, however, confuses the 
picture somewhat. While the present Flathead game presents some points at variance 
with the descriptions given for other groups, it stands in close relationship to the 
game as played by the Southern Okanagon and Sanpoil. It is clear that questions of 
time differential and degrees of descriptive detail make comparison among the Plateau 
tribes difficult; it is to be hoped that further materials are forthcoming which will 
make comparison more accurate. 


University of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


88 Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains 18 30-1835, p. 79. 





THE FIRE WALKERS OF 
SAN PEDRO MANRIQUE, SORIA, SPAIN 


By Georce M. Foster 


F the pre-Christian rites which survive in modern Europe probably none can 

equal in dramatic quality the St. John’s Eve fire walking ceremony of San 

Pedro Manrique, a small village in the province of Soria, in Spain. Curiously, 
this fiesta has escaped the general attention of both ethnologists and psychical research- 
ers, though it is performed annually and may be freely observed by anyone. Frazer 
missed it entirely,’ as did Lang.? Ingalls, in his popular summary, likewise seems 
unaware of its existence.’ Though it is described in Spanish by lfiiguez y Ortiz,* and 
summarized by Chico y Rello,> both of whom offer photographic evidence, many 
Spaniards are unaware of its existence. The account here reported is that witnessed 
by the writer on 23-24 June 1950.° The entire fiesta, which includes many elements 
other than fire walking, is first described, followed by a discussion of certain theoreti- 
cal implications of the custom. 


1. THe CEREMONY 


San Pedro Manrique is a walled village of a thousand inhabitants in the extreme 
Northeast corner of Soria, about thirty miles beyond the provincial capital. Until 
quite recent times its isolation has been extreme. A relatively high elevation (3,500 
feet) combined with long, snowy winters has meant that such roads as existed were 
(and are) often closed for long periods. Far from regularly traveled highways, it has 
received less urban influence than many other similar Spanish villages. But its ruined 
castle and wall, and its churches and fine stone houses, attest that in earlier centuries 
it was a town of some importance, an atalaya or fortress watch tower town on the 


1 James G. Frazer, “Balder the Beautiful, the Fire-Festivals of Europe and the Doctrine of the 
External Soul,” The Golden Bough (New York, 1935), Il, Part 7, 1-20. 

2 Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology (London, 1897), pp. 148-175; Magic and Religion (Lon 
don, 1901), pp. 270-294. 

5 Albert G. Ingalls, “Fire Walking,” Scientific American, CLX (1939). 

* Mariano Ifiguez y Ortiz, “Ritos celtibéricos, las fiestas de San Pedro Manrique,” Sociedad 
Espafiola de Antropologia, Etnografia y Prehistoria, Actas y Memorias, III, Mem. No, 23 (Madrid, 
1924), 57-70. 

® Pedro Chico y Rello, “El portento de caminar sobre el fuego,” Revista de Dialectologia y 
Tradiciones Populares, Il (1947), 78-85. 

* The visit to San Pedro Manrique was made possible through the kindness of my good friend, 
José Tudela, Sub-Director of the Museo de América in Madrid, and a native of Soria. He made 
all arrangements and accompanied the group, which also included my wife, Mary, son, Jeremy, 
and colleague, Julio Caro Baroja, Director of the Museo del Pueblo Espafiol. We arrived in San 
Pedro Manrique late in the afternoon of 23 June, and left the following day after the end of the 
fiesta. Because of the lack of photo-flash equipment it was, unfortunately, impossible to take pic 
tures of the fire-walking scenes. Caro Baroja has also described this trip: “Una fiesta de San Juan 
en Castilla,” Clavilefio, 1, 5 (1950), 57-64. 
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Castile-Navarra border. Perhaps reflecting the village’s ancient function, the custom 
of locking the town gates at night was continued until about a generation ago. 

For several days preceding St. John’s Day excitement steadily builds up among the 
villagers. Circular bread roscas, like enormous doughnuts, are prepared for each 
child, and plans are laid to pisar las ascuas, to walk on the hot embers. Townsmen 
who have migrated to cities return to be with their families, and to share in the excite- 
ment of these annual festivities. The observances themselves are composed of two 
separate acts: the actual walking on live coals at midnight; and the gay fiesta of the 
three méndidas, unmarried girls who make bread offerings at Mass, recite epic 
poems, and ceremonially dance with village officials the following morning. Well 
after dark on St. John’s Eve the alguacil (a minor functionary, a sort of bailiff) pre- 
pares the fire in the barren yard of the church of Santa Maria, popularly called La 
Virgen de la Pefia. This church is built on a high point in the hilly village, from 
which one sees the surrounding houses and adjacent countryside. Oak logs, roughly 
the size of short railroad ties, are laid log cabin style to a height of about five feet, and 
the inside space is filled with smaller wood and dry brush, so that a touch of a match 
produces a roaring blaze. The building of the fire has no ceremonial significance and 
is witnessed only by a few children and visitors. It is the dinner hour, and few 
venture out of the houses until past eleven. Then the narrow streets fill, and crowds 
converge on the tiny church yard from all sides, the shouts and laughter of children 
punctuating the ubiquitous buzz of hundreds of subdued voices. 

By now the fire has burned down to a pyramid of glowing embers. Several men 
take long poles, beat the coals to reduce them to a uniform consistency, and spread 
them in an oven bed seven and a half by three feet, to a depth of six inches. Great 
care is taken to remove all stones and pebbles from the ground before spreading the 
coals, and equal care is taken to ensure a smooth surface free of all foreign debris. 
The fire is now red-to-white hot, and gassy blue flames rise an inch or two above the 
surface. The heat is intense, and can be felt on the face fifteen feet away. 

As midnight approaches the excitement of the crowd, which numbers several 
hundred, grows more intense. No one is certain who will be the first to walk, nor 
how many will do so. Presently a youth of seventeen slips off his alpargatas, picks 
up an age-mate and places him on his shoulders, stands nervously for a moment in 
his bare feet at one end of the bed, and then resolutely takes the six or seven steps 
which carry him to the opposite end of the red carpet. His steps are even and firm, 
neither fast nor slow, placed flat on the coals so that the entire sole touches 
fire at the same instant. Once across he grins broadly, pleased with his performance, 
and relieved to have suffered no injury. The crowd applauds, and other youths, the 
first psychological barrier broken, follow suit, always carrying one rider, and occa- 
sionally two, on their shoulders. A few men no longer young, and one woman, also 
venture across. Most walk several times so that, although only about a dozen partici- 
pate, the act is repeated forty or fifty times. After each two or three crossings the 
coals are again smoothed so that an even surface is always presented to the bare feet. 

Out of consonance with the tenor of the event, the municipal band, stationed to 
one side, blares popular melodies, and the onlookers, including “tourists” from 
adjacent villages, and even a few of the genuine variety from more distant Spanish 
towns, talk and laugh at the antics and apprehension of each performer. The event 
is over rapidly. In half an hour all who care to walk have done so. A few pin wheels 





Plate 1. The three méndidas 
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and other fire works are shot off, and everyone, participants and observers alike, 
descends to the village, some to go to bed for a few hours rest, but many to wait the 
dawn and the second half of the fiesta. 

Usually those who walk the fire do so in response to a vow, made to the Virgin 
in time of sickness either of the walker or of a member of his family. Occasionally, 
however, some youths are carried away with the spirit of the occasion, and in a show 
of braggadocio also walk the fire, suffering no more than their religiously-motivated 
companions. Informants insist that only natives of San Pedro have the power to 
walk, and tell of cases in past years in which outsiders have tried, and suffered serious 
burns. Though walking is primarily an activity of youth, an older participant remarks 
that he has done it each year for thirty years in response to a single vow. Villagers 
estimate that perhaps 200 of their number have, at one time or another, walked the 
coals on St. John’s Eve. 

Next morning, long before dawn, each of the three girl mdndidas is dressed for 
her role. Previously chosen by lot (on 3 May, Day of the Invention of the Cross) 
from among the village maidens between the ages of eighteen and thirty, she has 
nervously anticipated this occasion, the most important that can befall her before 
marriage and motherhood. Her family has purchased the necessary items of dress, 
and village youths have erected outside her door, this same night, a forty foot poplar 
mayo, a Maypole, on which only the top branches, adorned with colored ribbons, 
have been left. 

Meanwhile the mayor and his councilmen, dressed in black pants, frock coats, 
white shirts, black ties, and bicorn hats, have assembled on horseback at the town 
hall. Joined by lesser officials, they proceed to the edge of town where, as a group, 
they eat a great rosca. As dawn breaks the band goes to the first méndida’s house, 
plays a tune, and pauses while the girl steps through her doorway. Her dress is 
striking: lace blouse and skirt, stockings and shoes, all white, set off with a bright 
magenta shawl and a Japanese fan. But the eye-catching feature of this costume is the 
great ornamented structure she carries on her head, The sides of a common, round, 
handleless basket have been covered with white lace, bound with a rose-colored silk 
ribbon, filled with a rosca and several bread loaves, decorated with roses and greenery, 
and topped with several antler-like arbujuelos. The latter are peeled forked sticks 
wrapped with bread strips tinted with saffron. The crowd applauds its satisfaction, 
and led by the first mdndida and the band, proceeds to the home of the second, and 
then the third médndida, where the reception is repeated. 

As the first rays of the rising sun slant over the hills from the East the three girls, 
carefully balancing their baskets on their heads, descend to a small sanctuary, the 
humilladero, at the lower end of the market plaza which is, in reality, a long, open 
space between rows of houses. Baskets are placed on the ground while word—not 
long in forthcoming—is awaited that the councilmen are ready to enter the village. 
Again baskets are raised in place, and to the music of the band the girls take their 
stations at the edge of town, to receive ceremonially the mayor and the councilmen. 
Each man, as he passes, removes his hat and bows, a movement acknowledged by 
each méndida with a graceful curtsey and a gesture of opening and closing her fan. 
The councilmen continue through the village in a ceremonial circuit of all streets 
and entrances; this lasts two hours or more. While they are so engaged, the crowd 
again centers at the Aumilladero to witness horse races. Pairs of youths, mounted 
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bareback, whip their steeds through the plaza, to the shouts and huzzahs of the 
spectators. The short sprints are informal but spirited, and the winners receive as 
prizes roscas similar to those carried by the three girls. 

The sun mounts higher and the air becomes softer. Méndidas and townspeople 
alike mount to the cobbled eras, the threshing floors, on a high point at the edge 
of the town, from which vantage point the progress of the black-coated authorities 
can be followed. As they are seen to near the threshing floors, the mdndidas again 
take their stance at the edge of the path, to receive the councilmen in the same fashion 
as earlier in the day. The sun is now warm, and the participants are glad to descend 
to the town hall for a refresco, a small glass of wine, before climbing to Mass in the 
church of Santa Maria, past the now cold ashes of the midnight fire. 

Councilmen are seated, following traditional Spanish usage, on two benches facing 
each other just below the altar at right angles to the church pews. The méndidas 
leave their baskets outside, but hold the bread-wrapped arbujuelos as they kneel 
between the councilmen. The High Mass is long and impressive. Three priests from 
neighboring villages officiate, and other priests sing in chorus, Just before the conse- 
cration of the Host the ranking méndida, who occupies the central position, advances 
and offers to the officiating priest the first arbujuelo; a second is presented to the 
mayor, and a third to the assistant mayor. Then the other two méndidas by turn dis- 
tribute their branches to the other authorities, including even the lowly alguacil. 

The religious offices terminated, all descend again to the town hall where the girls 
take a cup of chocolate and the men wine, rosca, and sweets. Meanwhile, in the tiny 
plaza facing the town hall, town youths struggle to erect an immense seventy-five 
foot poplar Maypole, otherwise similar to the poles previously placed in front of the 
méndidas’ homes. When the signal of readiness is given, municipal and religious 
personnel and other distinguished townsmen and visitors emerge from the place of 
refreshment and seat themselves in a semi-circle in front of the pole, facing the 
méndidas on the opposite side. A trumpet fanfare is heard, the first médndida rises, 
advances to the mayor, curtsies, is acknowledged, and then launches into her relato, 
a poem which outlines the origin and the history of the festival. Though the literary 
quality of the poetry is doubtful, one cannot deny that the story is thrilling. The 
méndidas in centuries past were among the famous cten doncellas, the hundred young 
maidens, sent each year by the Christians as tribute to the wicked Emir of Cérdoba. 
But then brave King Ramiro, aided by Santiago, who appeared to the hard-pressed 
Christian forces, defeated the Saracens at the (probably legendary) Battle of Clavijo 
in 844, and released San Pedro and other Spanish towns from this shameful obliga- 
tion. The méndidas then sallied forth to receive King Ramiro with thanksgiving, 
and each subsequent year the fiesta has been held to commemorate this glorious occa- 
sion. Amidst general applause the médndida finishes her account, and retires, to be 
followed by the other two, who recite similar narrative verses. 

Now the band strikes up a lively jota, at the first notes of which a méndida 
rises and salutes the mayor, who this time also rises and advances to dance a few 
steps with the girl. He quickly surrenders his place to the assistant mayor who per- 
forms briefly before ceding to his successor, until all town officials, in order of descend- 
ing rank, ..ave danced with the girl. Then the second and third mdndidas repeat the 
dance with all officials, a sequence which requires nearly an hour. Good dancing is 
admired and appreciated, and met with applause; bad dancing on the part of a town 
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official is met with good natured boos and cries of fuera, fuera ‘throw him out, throw 
him out.’ With the last dance the day's festivities are officially concluded; the villagers 
return home to dinner, to be followed by an afternoon and evening of visiting with 
friends and relatives. This particular St. John’s Day is now a thing of the past. 


2. THeorericat IMPLICATIONS 


Pagan Europe was characterized by a series of late spring and early summer rites 
of a purificatory, fertility, and sun-worshipping nature. These rites centered on such 
elements as dancing around tall trees and Maypoles—phallic symbols—erected in 
village squares. They included building of bonfires and leaping through the flames, 
bathing at dawn on Midsummer’s Day (the ancient summer solstice), and gathering 
medicinal herbs touched with the purificatory dew of this magic morning. So deeply 
imbedded were these, and other rites, in popular culture, that the missionizing Chris- 
tian church found it expedient to “capture” beliefs, customs, and religious rites 
through identification with Christian symbols. The month of May with its high 
spiritual intensity was consecrated to the Virgin Mary, and Midsummer’s Day, with 
its union of fire and water, was dedicated to the apostle who cleansed with water, the 
cleanser of the Son of God. So disguised, pagan rites were free to continue into the 
twentieth Century, and European folklore is still full of Maypoles, St. John’s Fires, 
bathing, crowning May kings and queens, gathering of medicinal herbs, divination 
for future spouses, and the like. The use of Maypoles tends to be concentrated on 
May Day, and fires and bathing on St. John’s Day, but there are no hard and fast 
rules. Bonfires, for example, are associated with May Day in Scotland and, con- 
versely, Maypoles are brought out on Midsummer’s Day in Sweden. 

With these facts in mind it is apparent that the San Pedro Manrique fiesta falls 
into an ancient and widespread pattern, differing primarily only in the intensifica- 
tion of the fire purificatory rites. Though the symbolic interpretation of folk beliefs 
and rites easily gives rise to unjustified speculation, it would seem that in the follow- 
ing analysis of the San Pedro customs one is on fairly solid ground. Fertility symbol- 
ism is present in the selection of three girls in the prime of youth, and in the erection 
of Maypoles on their doorsteps. Fertility, in the sense of harvests and food, is sug 
gested by the ceremonial encounter on the threshing floors, and by the eating and 
presentation of special breads on several occasions, Evidence of former sun-worship 
is scanty and questionable, though a case might be made out for the wheel-shaped 
roscas as survivals of solar symbols. In Scotland, round barley or oat cakes were rolled 
through fires on May Day, and in France flaming wheels were rolled down hillsides 
on St. John’s Eve. 

The purificatory symbolism of much of the fiesta stands on solid ground. Both 
liiiguez y Ortiz’ and Caro Baroja* concur in the derivation of the word méndida 
from such Latin forms as mundo ‘to cleanse, to purify,’ munditia ‘cleanliness,’ and 
mundus ‘clean.’ The girls may thus be the “cleansed” or “purified” ones or, since the 
expression mozas de méndida is also used, the bread offering itself may be that which 
is purified. Caro also interprets the circumvallation of the village by the municipal 
authorities, formerly associated with the temporary closing of gates and the mock 


7 Ifiguez y Ortiz, “Ritos celtibéricos,” pp. 68-69. 
* Communicated. 
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expulsion of enemies and undesirables, as ancient symbolic purification of the 
community. 

The intensification of the purificatory rite of jumping through flames to the point 
of walking barefoot on live coals is undoubtedly not a local development, though its 
ritual practice in Europe appears to be limited to two other instances, one ancient 
(Roman) and one described as Jate as the end of the nineteenth century (Bulgarian). 
The former is the well-known case described by Pliny the Elder, Strabo, Virgil, and 
others. According to Pliny, “there are a few families in the Faliscan territory, not far 
from the city of Rome, named the Hirpi, which at the yearly sacrifice to Apollo per- 
formed on Mount Soracte walk over a charred pile of logs without being scorched, 
and who consequently enjoy exemption under a perpetual decree of the senate from 
military service and all other burdens.”® Strabo describes the event as a “remarkable 
ceremony” in which “those possessed by the divinity [of the city of Feronia] pass 
over a large bed of burning coal and ashes barefoot, unhurt. A great concourse of 
people assemble to assist at the festival, which is celebrated yearly, and to see the said 
spectacle.” '” Virgil, like Pliny, equates the deity with Apollo.”’ The significant point 
in the identification of fire walking with Apollo is that, long before this date, the god 
had become identified with the sun deity, and in addition, had been a god of healing 
and spiritual purification from earliest times. As far, then, as may be deduced from 
the data, the Roman celebration was entirely in keeping with the spirit of thé mod- 
ern Spanish one, and both would appear to be variants of ancient Pan-European 
observances. 

The Bulgarian walkers, called nistinares, receive their power as an hereditary 
gift from St. Constantine and St. Helena. 21 May is reported to be (or have been) 
the principal day of walking. Unlike the Spanish walkers, the nistinares perform in 
a state of trance and ecstasy.” 

Fire walking has perhaps been done on other occasions in Spain, though the data 
are unsatisfactory. liiguez y Ortiz says that at the end of the last century people in 
other Sorian villages would occasionally “step on the fire” while jumping over it, but 
this was more a diversion than a religious rite.'"* The Spanish costumbrista author, 
Iribarren, describes a dwarf of near-by Tudela (Navarra) who as a stunt sometimes 
walked on live coals.'* Lang speaks of an eighteenth Century Spanish case in which 
“a family or caste” had the power to walk into flames, by virtue of charms permitted 
by the Inquisition.’* Whatever the past history of fire walking in Spain, it appears 
that San Pedro is the only place where it is today practiced. 

As interesting as its pagan origin is the manner in which the San Pedro fiesta 
has been incorporated into the Catholic religion, through a series of adjustments 
which have taken account of changing emphases in Spanish culture over hundreds 
of years. Christ and the Virgin Mary have replaced the sun and pagan divinities, and 


® H. Rackham, Pliny, Natural History, with an English Translation in Ten Volumes (London, 
1938), Il, 519 (Bk. VII, 2, 19). 

1° The Geography of Strabo, literally translated with notes, ans. H. C, Hamilton and W. 
Falconer (London, 1854), I, 336 (Bk. V, 2, 9). 

‘! Virgil, trans. H. Rushton Fairclough (London, 1929), II, 289 (Bk. XI, lines 785-793). 

12 Lang, Modern Mythology, pp. 167-170. 

18 Tiiiguez y Ortiz, “Ritos celtibéricos, p. 64. 

14 José Maria Iribarren, Retablo de Curiosidades (Pamplona, 1948), pp. 66-67. 

1* Lang, Magic and Religion, p. 285. 
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offerings are made at Mass through priests and government officials. Penitential rites 
as the result of mandas, or vows, offer a splendid justification for fire walking, for a 
more convincing demonstration of faith and submission is hard to imagine. Whatever 
the ultimate origin of the mdndidas it seems clear that it has nothing to do with 
accounts told in the relatos. This is an a@ posteriori justification which cloaks with 
religious respectability an otherwise embarrassing custom by incorporating it into 
the broad framework of Christian-Moorish conflict. 

Though the major changes in emphasis in the fiesta must have been made cen- 
curies ago, it continues to change with the years. Present costumes, for example, 
date from no earlier than the beginning of the nineteenth century. And formalization 
of the origin legend dates only from about 1880 when a local citizen with literary 
pretensions persuaded the mdéndidas to recite his verses.'® And even since Ifiguez y 
Ortiz other changes have occurred. No longer do the three-holed flute, the gaita, 
and the tambor drum provide music; a municipal band shows the desire of the vil- 
lagers to keep up with the modern world. Thus, today pre-Christian rites survive, 
attesting the vitality over thousands of years of customs and practices of symbolic 
value to their practitioners. The plasticity and adaptability of culture is shown in the 
continuation of ancient forms, while functions and meaning are updated whenever 
the necessity arises. As of the present it seems likely that the Pedranos will elect their 
méndidas and walk their coals for many years to come. 


3. Tue Prysicar Act or Fire Warkine 


The San Pedro fire walking also raises a question of a different type: how is it 
possible to walk barefoot unharmed over glowing embers? As is well known, there 
are two basic types of fire walking: on hot stones (Polynesia), and on live embers 
(India and the East Indies, China, Japan).'? The San Pedro type clearly falls in the 
second category. Scientific experiments with ember walking have been carried out, 
the best known cases being those under the auspices of the University of London 
Council for Psychical Investigation, in which Mohammedan professional fire walkers 
from India essentially duplicated the type of ember walking here described in Spain.'® 
It was concluded that no magic, spiritualism, or religious exaltation was involved, 
a conclusion bolstered by the fact that several Englishmen quickly mastered the 
technique. Persons of light weight were found to be better suited to ember walking 
than heavier individuals, but otherwise it seemed that anyone should be able to 
acquire the facility. 

The evidence from San Pedro is in substantial agreement with the English experi- 
ments, except for the matter of weight. The San Pedro walkers refuse to venture out 
without at least one rider; the added weight, they say, is essential to avoid injury. 
They also emphasize the importance of removing every stone and pebble, however 
tiny, and of making sure that the coal bed is absolutely smooth. Even, steady steps, 
firmly and flatly planted, are essential to success. Should a live coal come in contact 
with the side or top of the foot, burns result. In spite of their insistence that no one 
save a native of San Pedro can walk, the villagers are quite realistic in insisting on 
ideal conditions for walking. Examination of a number of feet before and after 

16 Tfiiguez y Ortiz, “Ritos celtibéricos,” pp. 67-68. 

1T Ingalls, “Fire Walking.” 

1* Reported by Ingalls, “Fire Walking.” 
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walking showed no evidence of burning, blistering, or even redness. Except for a 
tiny scorched spot on the foot of one man, there appeared to be no untoward 
evidence whatsoever of the unusual experience. Furthermore, the feet were not 
excessively calloused, an explanation sometimes advanced for the immunity observed 
among primitive people. Pedranos are shoe-wearing people, and though the soles of 
their feet are perhaps a shade tougher than those of city dwellers, the difference is 
slight and insufficient to explain the ability to walk on fire. Nor was there evidence 
of any secret substances applied to give immunity. The villagers laughed at the idea 
and insisted that no special preparation was made. 

Contrary to common reports from India and Oceania, these walkers appeared to 
be in no special psychological state: no trance, no exaltation, no mysticism. Before, 
between, and after walks they answered questions, explained why they did it, why 
they could, and laughed and joked with the spectators. To the ethnographers’ eyes 
they appeared to have no psychological aid beyond the faith that it could safely be 
done. 

An empirical suggestion as to how it is done is that the principles involved 
are those of the snuffing of a candle with bare fingers. A firmly placed foot momen- 
tarily snuffs the fire from the glowing coals leaving only charcoal, a poor conductor 
of heat. Before fire works in anew from around the edges of the foot it is removed 
and has a moment's respite while the other takes the load. Calm nerves and the 
avoidance of panic are essential, and anyone possessed of these qualities under such 
conditions probably could duplicate the feat of the Pedranos. 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 





THE FIRST GROUP OF BRITISH 
FOLKLORISTS' 


By Ricuarp M. Dorson 


3. THomas Wricut 


N a discursive essay “On Dr. Grimm’s German Mythology,” written as a review 


article and republished in book form in 1846, an antiquary wrote these appre- 
ciative words: 


There is no subject of inquiry relating to the history of a people more interesting than 
its popular mythology and superstitions. In these we trace the early formation of nations, 
their identity or analogy, their changes, as well as the inner texture of the national char- 
acter, more deeply than in any other circumstances, even in language itself. It has been 
brought before us in all its generality by the Mythologie of Dr. James Grimm, one of the 
most admirable books that Germany has ever sent us.” 


Thomas Wright (1810-1877) could speak with some authority, for he knew 
familiarly the medieval literature in which were imbedded relics of pagan folk- 
belief, and he himself shared the Grimms’ interest in popular traditions. In his 
complimentary essay he grasped precisely Jacob Grimm’s key concept, the carry-over 
and partial blending of Germanic with Christian supernaturalism among the peas- 
antry, and provided his own examples from unpublished Anglo-Saxon documents. 
These early Christian writings condemned heathen idolaters, like the man who, 
“deceived by the illusion of hobgoblins, believes and confesses that he goes or rides 
in the company of her whom the foolish peasantry call Herodias or Diana, and 
with immense multitude, and that he obeys her commands.”® By considering these 
folk practices which the monks condemned, and abstracting others which they 
absorbed, like the pranks of the Devil, one could reconstruct the pagan mythology. 
This method of Jacob Grimm, which Wright and his fellow antiquaries so greatly 
admired, steered much of Wright’s own work into allied channels. 

Wright perfectly typifies the early Victorian antiquary-scholar, with his pro- 
digious output, his sweeping range of interests in the records of the past from litera- 
ture to artifacts, and his vigorous espousal of learned societies. One hundred and 
twenty-nine titles in the British Museum catalogue carry his name; he served as 
secretary of both the Camden and Percy Societies for many years, editing numerous 
volumes in their behalf, and founded several abortive enterprises, such as an His- 
torical Society of Science, and the Archaeologist and Journal of Antiquarian Science. 
On these two projects he worked jointly with a friend from Cambridge days, James 
Orchard Halliwell (later Halliwell-Phillips), destined to become a reputed Shake- 


1 For Parts 1 and 2 see AF, LXVIII (1955), 1-8. 

2 Thomas Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle Ages (London, 1846), 1, 237. 

8 Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, |, 243. 
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spearean scholar, but also with a flair for folklore.* These antiquarian and literary 
societies brought potential folklorists in touch with each other; we find Wright, 
Halliwell, Croker, and Thoms serving as council members for the Percy Society in 
1845, while the founding group of the British Archaeological Association, in 1843, 
included Wright, Croker, Thomas Pettigrew, who the next year published a volume 
on medical superstitions, and Charles Roach Smith, a diligent archaeologist who con- 
ducted a column on antiquities in the Gentleman's Magazine.® In Croker especially, 
Wright found a brotherly spirit, and he edited posthumous issues of Croker’s Fairy 
Legends and Killarney legends. His introduction to the fairy volume praised its accu- 
racy and value for historical and ethnological study.° 

Wright’s own folklore writings carry the marks of his antiquarian brand of 
scholarship. They cover a variety of topics—Robin Hood ballads and legends of 
Purgatory, witchcraft narratives and saints’ miracles—with a broad, rather than 
deep, erudition. The extended review and the piecemeal essay form his customary 
expression, and the fully developed treatment of a branch of folklore, like Keightley’s 
Fairy Mythology, never emerges. His two volumes of Narratives of Sorcery and 
Magic from the most authentic sources merely paraphrase the grim and frightful 
documents on which they rely, and their contribution lies in the editorial assembling 
of English witchcraft episodes from late medieval and Reformation times. 

Wright’s most considerable contribution to folklore lies in his collected Essays 
on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular Superstitions, and History of 
England in the Middle Ages. Half of the twenty essays deal with folk traditions, 
usually rooted in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries but enduring to modern times. 
Medieval letters branched into popular lore with the twelfth century chronicles of 
“The Cambrian Giraldus, Gervase of Tilbury, William of Newbury, and several 
others |who] give us so much curious information on the popular mythology of 
their time. .. .”7 The fairy Sagen in the chronicles and saints’ legends extended both 
ways in time; they could be pushed back to the elf beings of Anglo-Saxon belief, 
4 la Grimm, and traced forward to the oral tales of the living peasantry, and Wright 
reflected along both lines. Much of his writing pivots about this central idea, the 
persistence of Teutonic-Saxon demonology through successive cultural overlays—the 
historical approach to folklore that Gomme would later work out in detailed time 
sequences. Writing, like Douce and Halliwell, “Of the National Fairy Mythology 
of England,” Wright charts a whole chronology of demon lore. The Anglo-Saxon 
monsters of Beowulf re-emerge in the devils of the medieval monks; French verse, 
Greek and Italian tales, astrology and witchcraft all contribute in later centuries to 
the spirit-world of today’s peasant. Wright reiterates this theme in “Friar Rush and 
the Frolicsome Elves,” which follows the thread of the elfin character through its 


* Halliwell, a provocative figure himself, contributed to the folklore movement with his 
Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology of A Midsummer Night's Dream (1845), The Nursery 
Rhymes of England (1842), and Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales (1849). 

5 Charles Roach Smith, Retrospections, Social and Archaeological (London, 1883, 1886, 1891), 
speaks of both Wright and Croker in some detail. See especially III, 76-85, 251-257. 

®T. Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, ed. T. Wright 
(London, ca. 1862), p. iv. In his history of Ireland, Wright expresses his debt to Croker’s 
“remarkably interesting private museum of Irish antiquities” [quoted in T. F. Dillon Croker, 
“Memoir of the Late Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq.,” Gentleman’s Magazine (October, 1854) |. 

T Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Il, 12. 
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shifting forms, in the fire-dragons of Beowulf, the elves of the saints’ legends, and 
the fairies of the romances. Elsewhere he sees in English folk wizards of the high 
middle ages, like Eustace the monk and Fulke Fitz Warine the outlaw, generic 
figures of popular lore; Robin Hood merely served as a new peg for traditional 
ballad exploits previously attached to similar characters.* Because the oral tales that 
always exist can be viewed only at certain points in time when they have accidentally 
lodged in manuscripts, to be colored by scribes, their continuity escapes notice. Here 
Wright displays a firm grasp of folk material, in recognizing the literary corruption 
of oral tradition. Peasant tales about goblins and boggarts he prefers to the monkish 
chronicles and metrical romances, with their Christian and courtly additions, as 
mirrors of ancient belief. And he illustrates with a Welsh devil tale he had himself 
heard—of how Morgan Jones fooled Satan by presenting his fowling piece to the 
Fiend as a pipe and pulling the trigger—a genuine folktale still current.® 

Wright probes with the comparative as well as the historical method. Beginning 
modestly, he picks up a collection of modern Greek superstitions (written in Latin), 
notes the likeness of naragidae with fairies and callicantzara to changelings, and 
concludes by comparing Greek and Yorkshire tempest-dragons.'® And a volume on 
French traditions leads him to correlate Bayeux and English superstitions.'’ That 
these parallels in the lore of two countries might be pushed to broad conclusions, 
Wright finally realized in his most important folklore essay, “On the History and 
Transmission of Popular Stories.” Lacking field collections from which to specu- 
late, he nevertheless perceives the Eastern provenance of many tales that drift West- 
ward on the lips of Saracen jongleurs, or through medieval translations and monkish 
collections of moral anecdotes. To the Gesta Romanorum he pays special due, for 
funneling classic and Oriental fictions into Renaissance Europe. Wright drives 
home his point with comparative variants which show the loss of cultural meaning 
when an Indian story moves West. A country man takes a lamb to market to sell; 
six sharpers lined up at intervals ask him what he will sell his dog for; eventually 
he becomes convinced that it is a dog, and sells it at a low price. Transferred to the 
Western world, the hoax loses its original point—that Hindus regard the dog as 
unclean.’* 

Wright understands the oral as well as the literary movement of folktales. He 
concludes his essay with three examples of the same trickster narrative from twelfth 
century Germany, sixteenth century France, and contemporary Ireland (Samuel 
Lover's story of “Great Fairly and Little Fairly”). Literary borrowing seems unlikely 
here, so the tale “must have been preserved in all these countries traditionally. The 


* Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, in the essays on “The Story of 
Eustace the Monk,” “The History of Fulke Fitz Warine,” and “On the Popular Cycle of the 
Robin Hood Ballads.” 

* Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, \l, 34-37. This is Type 1157, “The 
Gun as Tobacco Pipe.” See my Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers (Cambridge, 1952), pp. 143-144, 
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‘Wright, “On the Popular Superstitions of Modern Greece,” Essays on Subjects connected 
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ture, 1, 126. 

Cf. Stith Thompson, Motif-Index, J2300, “Gullible Fools,” e.g., J2317, “Well man made to 
believe that he is sick.” 
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fables and legends now current among the peasantry are the fictions of the middle 
ages.” Wright has discerned a genuine folktale, “The Clever Boy.”** Elsewhere he 
recognizes the oral quality of manuscript Latin stories,"* and unerringly inserts into 
a social history of the Middle Ages the folktale we now know as “The Obstinate 
Wife.”*® 

Sometimes Wright’s scholarship gets blurred by his anti-Catholic rage—an emo- 
tion characteristic of the early antiquarians—and he assails the clergy for deluding 
the peasants with miracles and saints’ legends. Saints are invested with the attributes 
of pagan folk-heroes, to awe the populace.’* Wright’s preface to his monograph on 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory becomes at times a diatribe against papal Rome for corrupting 
the “pure religion of the gospel” with vulgar beliefs.’’ Likewise, in the foreword to 
the Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, he accuses the Roman church of nursing along 
barbarous folk ideas, that it might accuse its enemies of devil worship.’* In his wrath 
Wright demoted the Churchman to a position beneath the heathen. “Thus, while the 
unconverted Saxon revered the barrow, because he believed that it was from time 
to time revisited by the spirit of its tenant, the English monk, with a grosser super- 
stition, worshipped the bones, the last mouldering witnesses of his mortality.” 
The irate antiquary failed to consider that Protestantism also generated folklore, in 
divine providences and devilish witchcrafts. In the next generation, Clodd, the free- 
thinker, would rend the Folk-Lore Society with a similar analysis of folk roots under- 
neath Christian ritual. 

Wright’s solid editorial labors bequeathed to folklore a number of medieval writ- 
ings strewn with legends and popular tales. He edited the histories both of Giraldus 
Cambrensis and Walter Map, the twelfth century chroniclers with a flair for the 
marvelous;*° A Selection of Latin Stories, in whose introduction he restated his 
views on Eastern origins and the popular basis of medieval tales; the popular legend 
of St. Brandan, in which he saw some similarity with Sinbad;** a manuscript copy of 
The Seven Sages, a medieval Arabian Nights stemming from India;** and, among 

‘8 This is Type 1542 in the Aarne-Thompson Type-Index. A version in the French-Canadian 
tradition was told me by Willard Truckey in Marquette, Michigan, in 1946. 

14 4 Selection of Latin Stories, from manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
ed. Thomas Wright, Percy Soc., No. 28 (London, 1842), pp. viii-ix: “. .. many of these tales 
appear to have been taken down from oral recitation, and they seem to have been transmitted 
by a similar medium to later ages.” 

1° Thomas Wright, A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England During the 
Middle Ages (London, 1832), pp. 287-288. The tale is Type 1365. 

1©See Thomas Wright, “On Saints’ Lives and Miracles,” Essays on Archaeological Subjects 
(London, 1861), I, 227-267. 

17 Thomas Wright, St. Patrick’s Purgatory; an essay on the legends of Purgatory, Hell, and 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages (London, 1844), pp. v-vii. 

‘® Thomas Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, from the most Authentic Sources, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1851), I, vi-vii. 

1° Wright, “On Saints’ Lives and Miracles,” p. 237. 

2° The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, rev. and ed. Thomas Wright (London, 1863) ; 
Gualteri Mapes, De Nugis Curialium Distinctiones Quinque, ed. (from unique MS, Bodleian 
Library) Thomas Wright (Camden Soc., 1850). 

21 St. Brandan: A Medieval Legend of the Sea, in English Prose and Verse, ed. Thomas 
Wright, Percy Soc., No. 48 (London, 1844). 

*2 The Seven Sages, in English Verse, ed. (from MS, Univ. of Cambridge) Thomas Wright, 
Percy Soc., No. 53 (London, 1845); Introduction to the Seven Sages, ed. Thomas Wright, Percy 
Soc., No. 64 (London, 1846). 
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more fugitive pieces, two fourteenth century poems, “The Tale of the Basyn” and 
“The Frere and the Boy,” which were in effect versified legends.** Wright's preface 
to these poems typifies his folklore approach: “Our earlier ballads and stories illus- 
trative of the popular superstitions and mythology are however scarce, and, when 
we meet with them, are worthy of preservation. I am sure, therefore, that no excuse 
will be necessary for printing, in preference to many other curious poems, two of 
the most generally popular of our tales of magic and enchantment in the earliest 
forms that we at present know.” Wright traces their literary history as black-letter 
and broadside ballads, penny chapbooks, and peasant Marchen in Grimm, and notes 
how monk becomes Quaker and friar becomes Jew in different cultural contexts. In 
his volume on Christian legends of the upper and lower worlds, St, Patrick's Purga- 
tory, Wright performs essentially an editorial service, in bringing together summaries 
of the legendary visions of Purgatory scattered throughout medieval literature. He 
reiterates his theses, that saints’ legends of the Church owe much to the fairy legends 
of the peasantry, and that popular oral lore, largely invisible, underlies the seemingly 
isolated literary production with folk motifs—in this case, of course, Dante’s Paradise 
Lost. Thomas Wright understood the folklore content of the thinly Christianized 
chronicles, poems, and hagiography of the middle ages, and his remarks thereon 
can still be read with profit. 


4. Francis Douce 


Reminiscing about his first literary contacts, William Thoms, the coiner of “folk- 
lore,” recalled how fifty years earlier, when he was contemplating his Early Prose 
Romances, he had first met “that ripe scholar, Francis Douce [1757-1834], who 


received me with a warmth and cordiality [that] never abated.” Thoms glows with 
gratitude to his friend, mentor, and consultant. “He encouraged me in every way: 
lent me books—aye, and MSS.; answered all my inquiries, poured out his stores of 
learning, encouraged my visits. . . .”** 

The debt thus fervently proclaimed by the father of folklore was felt by many 
of his fellow antiquaries. Brand and Ellis both drew upon Douce’s erudition for the 
Popular Antiquities, and his name appears in numerous notes of their later editions. 
With his customary self-gratulation Keightley quoted Douce’s words of praise for 
his Tales and Popular Fictions* When first presenting his Fairy Mythology to the 
public, he remarked how Sir Walter Scott had called on “his friend Mr. Douce” 
to do just this sort of book,”* and elsewhere Scott’s biographer tells us of the border 
novelist’s reliance on Douce in matters traditional.?” Douce’s generosity in assisting 
writers and scholars became itself a near legend. Southey, seeking for sources of the 
Morte d’ Arthur, asked his publishers to forward a letter to Douce, as “He has great 


** The Tale of the Basyn and The Frere and the Boy, Two carly tales of magic, ed. (from 
MSS, Univ. of Cambridge) Thomas Wright (London, 1836). 

*4 Notes and Queries, ed. William Thoms, 5th Ser., V1 (1876), 1. 

*° Thomas Keightley, The Fairy Mythology (London, 1860), p. vi. Keightley quotes Douce as 
saying “it was many, many years indeed, since he had read a book which yielded him so much 
delight.” 

*° Keightley, The Fairy Mythology (London, 1828), I, viii. Thoms, quoting the same passage, 
adds, “To this call, it is much to be regretted, that Mr. Douce has not replied” (Lays and Legends 
of Germany {London, 1834], p. v). 

*7 J. G. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (Edinburgh, 1845), p. 102. 
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information upon these subjects, and is liberal in communicating it.”** Thomas 
Wright refers to Douce’s views on the Gesta Romanorum with no reference what- 
soever, as one refers to a standard authority.” Through the antiquarian-folk writings 
of the time Douce’s name runs like a thread, in notes, prefaces, and acknowledg- 
ments of literary favors; he cleared the blocks and opened up circuits for his col- 
leagues following the course of folktale wanderings. “Mr. Douce first directed my 
attention to this passage,” Keightley footnoted briefly, on a fifteenth century appear- 
ance of the flying-horse story, which helped clinch his argument that this was a 
Persian tale moved to Europe.”” In Notes and Queries editor Thoms let fly an 
inquiry into the mythic giant, Woglog, “of whom my venerable friend, the late Mr. 
Douce, was wont to discourse, and whose history he was anxious to learn.” *' 

Douce himself published very little. He served the cause of antiquarian studies as 
a skilled and indefatigable collector, an encyclopedic consultant, and a central junc- 
tion for his many antiquary friends. The Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manu- 
scripts Bequeathed by Francis Douce, Esq. to the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 1840) 
contains among its varied treasures most of the folklore titles then published—Aubrey, 
Scot, Glanvill, Stewart, Brand, with special collections of Jestbooks, Fabulae, Facetiae, 
and editions of Fortunatus—and we can see the very titles that Thoms drew upon in 
his Early Prose Romances. Douce’s friend, Thomas Dibdin, the leading bibliophilist 
of his times, has left us a charming picture of the trophies that adorned the collector’s 
home: 


His maple-wooded bookcases rejoice the eye by the peculiar harmony of the tint with 
the rich furniture which they enclose. Here a bit of old, bright stained glass, exhibiting the 
true long-lost ruby tint; there, an inkstand, adorned in high cameo-relief, by the skill of 
John of Bologna; a \ittle regiment, pyramidically piled, of the rarest China cups, out of 
which seven successive Emperors of China quaffed the essence of bohea. Persian boxes, Raf- 
faell-ware, diptychs, and chess-men—the latter used by Charles V. and Francis I., on their 
dining together, téte-A-téte, not long after the battle of Pavia. Korans, missals, precious 
manuscripts; Marc Antonios, Albert Durers, Roman coins—the very staff with which 
Regiomontanus used to walk on his housetop by moonlight, after making certain calcula- 
tions in his calendar! ! Magic lore, and choice madrigals sung by Queen Elizabeth's private 
band; brave prick-songs! and the parchment roll which Handel wielded in beating time on 
the first representation of his Messiah. But his belles-lettres, facetiae, old poetry, and rare 
prints, form a combination which hath no compeer!—and, septuagenarian as he is, | wish 
him a good score of years to shoot his guns, and to fire them with effect.” 


Here are exhibited the manifold interests of the London antiquary, whose zeal 
for acquiring and examining the curios of the past would produce as one by-product 
the study of folklore. As we might expect, Douce possessed the eccentric traits of the 
genus antiquarius. “He would neither bend nor bow to any man breathing,” wrote 
Dibdin. When Joseph Ritson, the ballad editor, called on Douce one day for lunch, 


28 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. John Wood Warter (London, 1856), 
III, 49. 

2° Wright, Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Il, 63. For the work Wright 
alluded to see note 34. 

8° Thomas Keightley, Tales and Popular Fictions (London, 1834), p. 66. 

51 Notes and Queries, ed. Thoms, 3rd Ser., X (1866), 68. 

82 Thomas Dibdin, Reminiscences of a Literary Life (London, 1836), II, 238”, quoting the 
Bibliophobia. 
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he noticed some animalculae in the cheese and protested in horror—not on grounds 
of revulsion, but of personal affront, for Ritson had written a heartfelt book upon 
Abstinence from Animal Food. On Ritson asking “if he meant to insult him,” Douce 
rose in the air and stated “the door was before him,” and never allowed Ritson 
through it again.** The streak of vain sensitivity in Douce’s make-up led him to 
abandon writing when his one major work met with some criticisms. 

That work, the Ilustrations of Shakespeare, and of Ancient Manners, abounds 
in folklore notes, the more significant since they precede the expanded 1813 edition 
of Brand.™ The plays of Shakespeare on which Douce wrote textual comments, after 
the fashion of Steevens and Ritson, served him chiefly as a springboard for anti- 
quarian discussion. “One design of these volumes has been to augment the knowledge 
of our popular customs and antiquities, in which respect alone the writings of 
Shakespeare have suggested better hints, and furnished ampler materials than those 
of any one besides.”* So, in his notes on “The Tempest,” he deals with the sailors’ 
omen of St. Elmo’s fire, the Elizabethan awe of the enchanted Bermuda islands, the 
man in the moon, fairy mythology, and travelers’ tales of fabulous beasts. His sheat 
of references to such folk beliefs reveals the range of the dedicated bookman. On 
St. Elmo’s fire he cites Pliny, Seneca, Erasmus, etymological dictionaries, and books 
of travel; for the man in the moon, he refers to Chaucer and Dante, the Jews, the 
“Cingalese,” and the Chinese.” 

A suggestive theme in several notes directs attention to the Roman background of 
much European folk tradition. Since Jacob Grimm would soon command over- 
whelming support for his thesis of Germanic origins, Douce’s Romanic emphasis 
deserves a due. In a lengthy note on Hecate, the witch in Macbeth, he develops the 
point that Diana-Hecate and other Roman deities passed into popular fairylore and 
witchlore in the Middle Ages.** Another Roman lineage provides Douce with an 
original folklore disquisition, when he follows the phrase in Henry V, “figo for thy 
friendship,” through the network of phallic symbols, gestures of disdain, and amulets 
against the evil eye depicting the gesture (the thumb thrust through two fingers). 
One plate shows a Spanish amulet displaying both the phallic hand and the Madonna 
and child, thus combining the potency of Roman and Christian cultures.” 

Two “dissertations” of folklore interest follow the Shakespeare notes. In the first, 


“On the Gesta Romanorum,” a learned bibliographical argument leads to a summary 
of stories in the “English gesta,” some with comparative notes that constitute an 
early listing of folktale variants in written literature. Commenting on the faithful 
dog who saves an infant from a serpent, but is then mistakenly slain by his master, 
Douce points out an Eastern appearance in the Fables of Pilpay, and a Western one 
in the Welsh legend of Gelert.” One can appreciate why Scott, after reading this 


®8 Dibdin, Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 1, 763. 

84 The full title adds “with Dissertations on the Clowns and Fools of Shakespeare; on the col 
lection of popular tales entitled Gesta Romanorum; and on the English morris dance,” 2 vols. 
(London, 1807). 

© Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, \, ix. 

*6 Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, |, 3-5, 15-17. 

87 Pouce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, |, 383-394. 

*§ Douce, Illustrations of Shakespeare, |, 492-501. 

8° Thompson, Motif-Index, B331.2, “Llewellyn and his dog.” 
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essay, called on its author to make the study of story migration which Keightley 
finally undertook. 

The second treatise speculated “On the Ancient English Morris Dance.” Strutt 
erred in disavowing its connection with Morisco (Moorish) dances; he overstated its 
linkage with the May games of Robin Hood.*® Douce here shows the breadth of a 
catholic folklorist, for none of his colleagues brought folk dance within their purview. 

Soured at carping criticisms of his one major effort, Douce retired to his library, 
and bestowed its rich resources on friends pursuing the intricate trails of wandering 
fictions. 


Years before he proposed the word “folk-lore,” William John Thoms re-empha- 
sized Sir Walter Scott’s call for a work on the origins of popular fictions, and pointed 
to the inquiries of Douce, Croker, and Keightley as “valuable contributions towards 
the History of Ancient Romance.”*’ Sharing in their labors, he christened the new 
field in 1846, nursed it along in the next decades through his folklore column in 
Notes and Queries, and lived to help found the Folk-Lore Society in 1878. Thoms 
stands as the median figure in English folklore, linking the older antiquaries with 
the new school of anthropological folklorists. His place in the history of our subject 
can be understood only after scrutiny of his zealous co-workers in the garden of 
popular antiquities. 

The great team of English folklorists developed the explorations of the pioneer 
group, and even played somewhat similar roles. Thoms anticipates Gomme, as the 
organizer and apostle of the new discipline. As Douce, the bibliophile, extended his 
library and learning to his friends, so Nutt, the publisher, sponsored the publication 
of the Folk-Lore Society’s journals and memoirs, and many independent felklore 
titles. Wright’s attack on the ecclesiastical manipulation of folk belief precedes Clodd’s, 
and his broad coverage of folkloristic subjects foreshadows Lang. Keightley’s two 
studies provided starting points for Hartland’s The Science of Fairy Tales and Clous- 
ton’s Popular Tales and Fictions. Croker demonstrated the possibilities of field work 
that would later be realized by the county collectors and codified in Gomme’s Hand- 
book of Folklore. The major English folklorists built on the early nineteenth century 
researches, and vitalized them with Tylor’s concept that folklore reflected past stages 
of culture. Tylor and Lang worked within a scholarly tradition already defined and 
established. 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


*° The current interpretation subordinates Moors and Robin Hood to fertility-ritual origins; 
see Gertrude Kurath on “Morris” and “Morisca” in the Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Myth- 
ology, and Legend (New York, 1950), Il, 750, 747. 

*! William Thoms, Early English Prose Romances (London, 1858), I, xiii [1828]. In his Lays 
and Legends of Germany, Thoms pays further respects to Keightley and Croker (vii-viii). He dis- 
sents from some of Keightley’s arguments, but acknowledges their “ingenious speculation” and 
“graceful learning.” 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
OF A CHIPPEWA ORIGIN LEGEND' 


By Vicror BarNouw 


3. ANALYsis 


N two preceding installments of this paper, I presented a version of the Wene- 
bojo cycle, a Chippewa origin legend, as told to me by Tom Badger, a Mide 
priest in Northern Wisconsin, in 1944. In this concluding section I will offer a 

psychological interpretation of the legend, making use of three categories which I 
described in the first installment: Themes (recurrent patterns of action), Qualities 
(aspects of the environment, such as colors and textures, mentioned in the narrative), 
and Symbols. 

3.1. Themes. Despite the episodic character of the Wenebojo origin legend, there 
is, after all, a certain unity about it, particularly in the linkage of the end to the 
beginning of the story. In the opening section (2.1.)* Wenebojo is conceived; at the 
end (2.25.) he is given a set of “parents.” Parents apparently represent the greatest 
gift which the supernatural spirits can bestow. However, there are hardly any other 
references to the values of family life. Kinship terms are employed frequently 
throughout the narrative, but usually in a cynical manipulative manner. To be sure, 
there are times when Wenebojo appears to treat his kinship allegiances with respect. 
For instance, it is only because the white otter is his cousin and addresses him by 
a kinship term that Wenebojo consents to visit his “grandfathers” and come out of his 
sulking fit (2.24.). But for the most part, there is no evidence of really close family 
ties. Wenebojo’s mother and grandmother disappear from the story after the opening 
section, while the father never plays a role at all. Wenebojo calls all of the animals 
“brother”; but he trades upon alleged kinship ties for purely selfish, exploitative 
purposes. He is responsible for the deaths of his own twin brothers (2.3., 2.4.), as 
well as of the moose (2.9.) and of the ducks (2.12.), all of whom he addresses as 
“brother.” Wenebojo seems to be happiest when he is completely alone (2.4., 2.22.). 
He never marries or has any children. After the opening sections, no female characters 
appear in the narrative. The closest emotional bond in the story is that between 
Wenebojo and his adopted “nephew,” the young wolf (2.15., 2.16.). Apart from this 
relationship, themes of close friendship and loyalty are absent. Irritation is repeatedly 
expressed at being held back by others (2.3., 2.4., 2.14.), and there is also an implicit 
regret (2.2.) that children take so long to mature and reach independence, whereas 
animals can walk shortly after birth. 

If themes of love and friendship are rare, themes of duplicity and aggression are 
common. Wenebojo is the perpetrator and sometimes a dupe in a series of deceitful 
strategems. Clearly, he is not the Western Promethean type of hero who struggles 


1 For Sections 1 and 2 see JAF, LX VIII (1955), 73-85 and 211-223. 
2 The numbers in parentheses refer to the corresponding sections of the origin legend. 
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against evil for the good of mankind. Wenebojo possesses no long-range goals or 
purposes. In more than one sense of the word, one might say that Wenebojo has no 
“character.” He assumes various forms and manifestations in an apparent (but hap- 
hazard) quest for some sort of fulfillment or identification, asking animals whom 
he happens to encounter (the beavers in 2.7., the fox in 2.8.) if they will make him 
look the way they do. 

One is tempted to observe that Wenebojo is not “emotionally mature.” He cer- 
tainly plays the role of cry-baby in his temper-tantrum against the mdnidog (2.23., 
2.24.). This general impression of “immaturity” seems to be supported by the preva- 
lence of oral and anal themes in the legend. 

3.1.1. Oral Themes. References to the mouth and to food or tobacco, etc., appear 
in various sections, (Berries in 2.1.; game in 2.3.; “mourning dish” in 2.4.; the tempt- 
ing strawberry and the roots in 2.5.; chewing the physic-grass in 2.6.; faeces around 
the mouth in 2.6. and 2.21.; tranformations of intestines into food in 2.8.; moose-meat 
in 2.9. and 2.10.; duck-dinner in 2.12. and 2.13.; creation of tobacco in 2.13.; eating 
vomited food in 2.14.; chewing bones for grease in 2.15.; kissing beads in 2.16.; sucking 
cure in 2.19. and 2.20.). 

Oral frustration is the motif of some of these themes. For instance, Wenebojo 
kills the moose by a ruse (2.9.), but he does not manage to eat the much-anticipated 
food, Exactly the same thing happens in the ensuing episode with the ducks (2.12. 
and 2.13.). In both cases the food is cooked and all ready to eat, but somebody else 
enjoys the dinner. Oral frustration is also hinted at in the symbol of the tempting 
strawberry which has to be avoided (2.5.). Seemingly unpleasant food-substances are 


referred to in 2.5., 2.8., 2.14., and 2.15. (roots, intestines, vomited food, and bones). 


Faeces around the mouth are referred to in 2.6. and 2.21. 

The themes of oral frustration may have some relation to the former scarcity of 
food in the Chippewa region. In John Tanner’s early nineteenth century narrative 
about his life among these Indians there are at least twenty-five references to hunger 
and starvation.” Most early accounts of the Chippewa contain comments on the 
dangers of famine. Windigo stories were an expression of this concern, for people 
were said to turn into windigog (greedy cannibal giants) as the result of prolonged 
hunger. 

The Wisconsin Chippewa were relatively rich in food resources, compared with 
their Canadian brothers.*. However, many informants spoke about experiencing 
hunger in childhood. One woman at Court Oreilles remembered stealing food that 
lay unguarded, Another woman expressed resentment against the childhood fasting 
she endured, although she evidently wished to inflict the same suffering upon others. 


*John Tanner, A Narrative of the Captivity of John Tanner, ed. Edwin James (London, 
1830). 

*In addition to hunting, the Wisconsin Chippewa gathered wild rice from the lakes in the 
fall and stored some grain to help them through the hard winter. In the spring they tapped maple 
trees for sugar, which helped to enrich their diet; and in the summer they gathered berries, dry 
ing and preserving some for later use. During autumn some vegetables, such as corn and pump- 
kins, were stored in cache-pits lined with mats and dried grass and left in this way over the winter 
until the spring, when they were dug up again. 
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“I was angry when they sent me out to fast,” because I wanted so much to eat. But 
I didn’t want to disobey. . . . Sometimes I wish I did that to my own children; they 
have such a big appetite. I spoiled my children, because I didn’t want them to suffer 
like I did. Now I think it’s good for a person.”* 

Several informants spoke of “mean” parents or grandparents who kept a sharp eye 
on the amount of food they consumed and prevented children from eating their fill 
One of my informants, for instance, said of his father and grandfather “They were 
mean. lf 1 was hungry, I'd reach over for some more bread; then they'd take it 
away from me.” 

Oral frustration was often experienced in the early years of infancy. In this semi- 
nomadic culture children were occasionally transferred to grandparents, leaving the 
young couple free to range in search of game. In some cases this was how weaning 
was instituted. The child, living with the grandmother, found her dry breast unre- 
warding. This early frustration was later reinforced by the fasting experience, which 
began at the age of five and continued intermittently until puberty. This background 
may perhaps help us to understand the stress on food and tobacco which appears in 
Chippewa religious rituals.’ 

3.1.2. Anal Themes. Anal themes appear in sections 2.6., 2.8., 2.13., and 2.21., often 
in conjunction with oral motifs. There is an association between the anal region and 
the mouth in sections 2.6., 2.8., 2.13., and 2.21. In 2.6. and 2.21., as we have noted, the 
faeces come up to Wenebojo’s mouth. It is striking that tobacco, the Indians’ sacred 
link with the supernatural realm, has its origin in the bloody scabs trailing from 
Wenebojo’s rectum (2.13.). “His scabs and his sores were hanging on all the sticks and 
brush. He thought about his uncles again. He said, “They will smoke these, and they 
will be sweet.’” 

Products of the anal region are labeled “sweet” in another section (2.8.), when 
Wenebojo’s intestines are drawn from his rectum. “Wenebojo pulled in his guts 
toward him, hauling them in. After he’d pulled some of it in, he threw it up into a 
nearby elm tree. Then he said, ‘My aunts will have the benefit of eating this stuff 
when they are hungry.’” Wenebojo repeats this performance, throwing his entrails 
around another tree, and says, “When my aunts are hungry, they will eat this stuff. 
And this kind will taste sweet.’ Thus on two occasions the products of the anal 
region are labeled “sweet” and beneficial to mankind—or rather, to Wenebojo's 
“uncles” and “aunts,” who are somehow identified with Wenebojo's parents in sec 
tion 2.25. 

The anus appears in association with the mouth in many Chippewa stories. One 
character believes that he is feeding his brother in the dark, while in reality he is 

° Beginning at about the age of five, Chippewa children were occasionally sent out to play 
without being given much food. They were told that fasting would bring about the aid of a 
guardian spirit, who would appear in a dream or vision. It was believed that a man could not 
succeed very well in life without having experienced a supernatural visitation of this kind before 
puberty. Long fasts of a week or ten days were undertaken by boys approaching puberty who had 
not yet had the appropriate kind of dream or vision. 

® Ernestine Friedl, field notes. 

7 See my Acculturation and Personality among the Wisconsin Chippewa, Memoirs of the 
American Anthropological Assn., No. 73 (1950). Oral themes appeared frequently in the TAT 
stories of Wisconsin Chippewa children; there are “constant references to eating and hunger or 


the descriptive emphasis of oral areas.” See William Caudill, “Psychological Characteristics of 
Acculturated Wisconsin Ojibwa Children,” American Anthropologist, LI (1949), 421. 
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pushing food into a woman’s anus. In Jones’ folklore collection Painted-Turtle feeds 
Bear his own faeces, telling him that they’re blueberries; and Bald-Eagle suckles her 
children at her buttocks.’ In an anecdote told at Court Oreilles, Coon tricks Wolf into 
eating his own faeces. In a recent Chippewa story, which bears various marks of 
acculturation, the villain is punished by being thrown head first into a toilet at the 
order of the “king” (dgima). 

Some Chippewa stories stress the theme of punishment or penetration of the 
rectum. This is notable in 2.13., where Wenebojo roasts his rear end over the fire 
until it bleeds. There are other Chippewa folktales which emphasize this aggressive 
motif. In one anecdote Wenebojo kills a windigo giant by telling a weasel to run up 
the giant’s anus. He also pushes a burning stick into his grandfather’s buttocks, while 
the old man is having intercourse with Wenebojo’s grandmother.’ In a story told in 
Northern Wisconsin Wenebojo captures a buzzard by pretending that he is a dead 
moose. All the birds flock down to eat his body. When the buzzard comes to eat the 
flesh around his rectum and pushes his head inside, Wenebojo tightens his sphincter 
muscles and clamps the bird’s head, so that he can’t escape. This story accounts for 
the bad smell and the scabby neck which the buzzard has. 

Chippewa informants often referred to constipation. It would be difficult to say 
whether this complaint is more prevalent here than elsewhere; but it is interesting 
that one section of the origin legend is devoted to the discovery of an herbal physic 
(2.6.). It is also striking that these Indians, in aboriginal times, independently invented 
the enema syringe.’® Thus there is abundant evidence of an unusual emphasis on the 
anal region in Chippewa culture. This cannot be paralleled in adjacent cultures such 
as Iroquois or Dakota; nor do similar anal themes appear in the folktales of the more 
distant Eskimo. 

Unfortunately, we have little information about the institution of sphincter control 
among Chippewa children. A priori one would not expect undue insistence on clean- 
liness in a semi-nomadic culture such as this. In the first year of life the Chippewa 
baby spent most of its time in the cradleboard, surrounded by dried padded moss 
which absorbed its urine and faeces. The moss was thrown away and replaced when 
necessary, just as we change diapers in our culture. However, one informant said that 
sphincter control was instituted while the child was still on the cradleboard. She added 
in explanation, “Women never had as much soap to wash with as they do now.” 


* William Jones, Ojibwa Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Soc., VI (1919), 
Part 2, pp. 455, 699, 767. 

® Jones, Opibwa Texts, Part 2, pp. 201, 453. Judging from Hallowell’s data, anal intercourse 
seems to have been associated with hostility: “All the women are ‘scared’ of it, I was told. And 
one informant said, ‘if a girl bothers you, tell her you will do it that way and she will be sure 
to keep away from you.’” A. I. Hallowell, “Psychosexual Adjustment, Personality, and the Good 
Life in a Non-Literate Culture,” Psychosexual Development in Health and Disease (New York, 
1949), Pp. 117. 

* See A. I. Hallowell, “The Bulbed Enema Syringe in North America,” American Anthro- 
pologist, XXXVII (1935), 708-710, and R. F. Heizer, “The Bulbed Enema Syringe and Enema 
Tube in the New World,” Primitive Man, X11 (1939), 85-93. Syringes are still used nowadays to 
relieve constipation. One Northern Wisconsin female informant said, “When the children get 
feverish, and I know they're constipated, I syringe them and make them sit right on the pot. They 
can’t go out after that. I even syringed my husband like that. He only went to the toilet about 
once or twice a week. I often wondered how he could stand it. He never used anything except 
when he got sick.” Ernestine Friedl, field notes. 
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Another possible reason for early training was that the baby generally slept between 
its parents at night. But these bits of data are quite inadequate and do not provide 
conclusive evidence of real severity in toilet-training. The anal emphasis in Chippewa 
folklore therefore poses a rather puzzling problem. 

One possible clue, however, appears in the work of Alexander and Menninger. 
These authors have demonstrated a relationship between constipation, depression, 
and delusions of persecution. This suggests that in a culture which fosters “paranoid” 
tendencies, we might expect to find an emphasis on the anal zone. Alexander and 
Menninger write: “The frequent constipation of patients suffering from persecutory 
delusions is mainly conditioned by their conflict about anal sadistic tendencies which 
they deny and project. Their frequent deprecatory attitude and delusions about their 
food is another manifestation of the projection of their anal sadistic impulses, 

“A statistical study of 40 patients suffering from depression corroborated the clini- 
cal observation regarding the frequent coincidence of depression and consti- 
pation .. .”" 

In his discussion of the widespread fears of sorcery among these Indians, Hallo- 
well observes that “the ground is well prepared in this society for the development 
of paranoid or pseudo-paranoid trends in individuals.”’* Similar implications of 
paranoid trends may be noted in the descriptions by Landes and Jenness which 
appear below. All three ethnologists agree that fears of persecution are widespread. 
So perhaps there may be some connection between the anal emphasis that we have 
noted and the culturally fostered fears and anxieties of the Chippewa. 

Concerning delusions of persecution Fenichel writes: “It is interesting that among 
the organs projected onto the persecutor, faeces and buttocks play a prominent 
role.” He refers to Bibring’s case of a woman who believed that she was persecuted 
by a man named “Behind.” “She attributed to this man a number of characteristics 
which were in fact true of her own gluteal region.” * 

This personification is reminiscent of the episode in our origin legend in which 
Wenebojo talks to his “rear end” as if it were another person, and then punishes it 
for its lack of cooperation (2.13.). 

The theme of penetration of the rectum may also be related to paranoid fears or 
unconscious desires.'* 

Since oral frustration seems to have been anticipated by the Chippewa (as well 
as the frustration of needs for dependency and affection), an unconscious formula 
may have been arrived at: / will hang onto what I get, and nobody will take it away 
from me. This, of course, is characteristic of the “anal” personality as described by 
Freud, Jones, and Abraham;"* although the Chippewa “aval” traits seem to have a 
somewhat different etiology than the European ones. This unconscious formula, at 

‘Franz Alexander and William Menninger, “The Relation of Persecutory Delusions to the 
Functioning of the Gastro-Intestinal Tract,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, LXXXI1V 
(1936), 541-554. 

12 A. I, Hallowell, “Aggression in Saulteaux Society,” Psychiatry, 111 (1940), 395-407. 

48 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945), p. 429. 

14 See Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, p. 275. 

© Sigmund Freud, “Character and Anal Erotism,” Collected Papers, 11 (1924); Ernest Jones, 
“Hate and Anal Erotism in the Obsessional Neurosis,” Papers on Psychoanalysis (New York, 
1923), pp. 553-561, and “Anal-Erotic Character Traits,” idem, pp. 680-704; Karl Abraham, “Con 


tributions to the Theory of the Anal Character,” trans. Douglas Bryan and Alix Strachey, Inter 
national Psychoanalytical Library, No. 13 (Hogarth Press, 1927). 
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any rate, would contribute to the incidence of constipation; and it might also be 
related to the folklore themes in which an association is made between the oral and 
anal zones. Thus, the eating of faeces would represent a reincorporation of what has 
been lost.’® These suggestions will doubtless sound bizarre to many readers; but the 
material itself is bizarre and requires some kind of explanation. Let me briefly sum- 
marize my hypotheses: 1, Chippewa culture placed many frustrations on the indi- 
vidual, beginning in the early years of infancy. The child frequently did not receive 
the affection, support, and oral satisfactions which he required. 2. “Pre-genital” zones 
received special attention because of these childhood frustrations. 3. The Chippewa 
adult felt isolated, insecure, and uncertain of his own “supernatural” resources. Pseudo- 
paranoid fears of sorcery were common. 4. “Anal” manifestations, comparable to 
those of European and American neurotics and psychotics, developed in this emo- 
tional climate. 

3.1.3. Sexual Themes. In view of the abundance of “anal” motifs in Chippewa 
folklore, it is interesting that so few “genital” motifs are found. The sexual organs 
are not mentioned in our origin legend and are seldom referred to in Chippewa 
folktales, although remarks are sometimes made about the big penis of windigo 
giants or of Wenebojo. When the male genitalia are mentioned, it is frequently in 
connection with a castration theme. There is the story of how Snapping-Turtle bit 
Otter on the penis, and how his sisters-in-law sewed it up for him. There is another 
anecdote in which Moose pulls out his testes to end a quarrel between his two wives. 
He throws them towards the West, and the women go after them. There is also a tale 
about a man who belabors his own testes, so that bear grease pours out of them.'? 
There are few other recorded stories in which male sex organs are mentioned. Refer- 
ences to the female genitalia are still more scanty. In one story a mdnido impregnates 
a woman by drawing his finger along her vulva,'*® which is reminiscent of the con- 
ception of Wenebojo in our origin legend (2.1.). 

This incident involves the only heterosexual relationship in our legend. The girl, 
Wenebojo’s future mother, is completely oblivious of what occurs in this episode, 
while the sun seems to follow a hit-and-run technique. One receives, again, an 
impression of emotional immaturity and of an inadequate relationship between men 
and women.'* Our evidence here is admittedly slight, but this conclusion seems to 
fit into the foregoing picture of Chippewa personality. 

'©“The impulse to coprophagia which certainly has an erogenous source (representing the 
attempt to stimulate the erogenous zone of the mouth with the same pleasurable substance that 
previously stimulated the erogenous zone of the rectum) simultaneously represents an attempt 
to re-establish the threatened narcissistic equilibrium; that which has been eliminated must be 
reintrojected.” Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis, p. 67. 

'T Jones, Ophbwa Texts, Part 2, pp. 119, 497; Part 1, p. 343. 

18 Jones, Op bwa Texts, Part 2, p. 707. 

1? Ruth Landes writes: “All relations with women are couched . .. in terms of dangerous 
conflict between a winner and a loser. . .. The term for flirting is ‘hunting women,’ using the 
same verb as in ‘hunting deer.’” Ruth Landes, “The Personality of the Ojibwa,” Character and 
Personality, V1 (1937), 51-60. According to Hallowell, Chippewa women play an almost com- 
pletely passive role in the sexual act. Foreplay, petting, and kissing are not customary. “Between 
men and women whose personality structure is characterized by such an underdevelopment of 
deep and fully elaborated affective ties, sexuality functions primarily as a means of satisfying basic 
biologic urges, rather than an enriching factor in a mutual integration of their emotional lives 
at a more complex level of psychosexual development.” Hallowell, “Psychosexual Adjust- 


ment..., p. 123. 
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3.1.4. Themes of Aggression and Duplicity. Slaughter is a common theme in our 
origin legend (2.3., 2.4., 2.7., 2.9., 2.12., 2.16., 2.19., 2.20.). The victims are “brother”- 
figures in 2.3., 2.4., and 2.9.; possible “parent”-figures (kings) in 2.20.; and a “grand- 
mother”-figure in 2.19. In 2.7. Wenebojo is killed, but revives; in 2.16. his beloved 
nephew is murdered, In 2.24. Wenebojo falls into a depression and makes ominous 
threats against all of the mdnidog. 

In addition to these sadistic motifs there are also masochistic themes. In 2.3. the 
stone gives Wenebojo instructions as to how to kill him; in 2.8. Wenebojo pulls out 
his own intestines; in 2.13. he roasts his rear end over the fire; and in 2.19. he chops 
off his own calf-muscles. 

Themes of duplicity appear in 2.7., 2.8., 2.9. 2.12., 2.14., 2.19. and 2.20. In these 
episodes Wenebojo masquerades under false pretences as a preliminary to a hostile 
act. As has been noted, Wenebojo usually feigns some kin relationship as a means of 
ingratiation and manipulation. 

However, although it is never explicitly stated, there seems to be some notion of 
retribution in these stories, some conception that crime does not pay. At least, Wene 
bojo usually suffers punishment in these trickster episodes. In 2.7. he is killed; in 
2.8. he loses his intestines; in 2.9. he does not eat the moose meat; in 2.10, he gets his 
head caught in the moose’s skull; in 2.12. he is pecked by the birds; and in 2.13. he is 
cheated out of his dinner; in 2.15. he has to leave the wolves; and after the murder 
of the two kings in 2.20., he nearly drowns. The expression of hostile impulses, there- 
fore, seems to be attended by danger and some expectation of retribution. Notions of 
this kind were, in fact, current in Chippewa culture.”° Everyone was afraid of sorcery, 
which could be provoked by any slight to another individual. There was also the 
concept that sorcery power could “boomerang” upon the individual who resorted to 
it. Thus, an act of aggression would be apt to generate anxicty. This seems to be 
symbolized by the rising floods which engulf Wenebojo after his murder of the two 
“kings.” 

3.2. Qualities. We turn now to a brief investigation of Qualities, which we have 
likened to some of the determinants in the Rorschach test. The first of these is color. 

3.2.1. Color. Only three colors are mentioned in this narrative: black, white, and 
red. Of these red is mentioned the most frequently. The stone becomes a “red hot 
coal” in 2.3.; red bark is used for ankle-bands and head-bands in 2.11.; red eyes are 
mentioned in 2.12.; red dye is stuffed into Wenebojo’s anus, and the red scabs become 
tobacco in 2.13. If there is any significant association here, it would seem to be in the 
ties between fire, the color red, and the anus. These associations, which appear in 
2.13., may be paralleled in 2.3., if one accepts the psychoanalytic assumption that stones 
are often symbolic of faeces.*" 

20 See Hallowell, “Aggression in Saulteaux Society.” 

*1 See Sandor Ferenczi, Sex in Psychoanalysis: Contributions to Psychoanalysis (Boston, 1916), 
pp. 332ff. An informant in Northern Wisconsin described the fasting dream which her father had 
had as a little boy. Judging from the context of the story, this dream may perhaps express the 
symbolic relationship of stone and faeces discussed by Ferenczi. The boy was visited by a guardian 
spirit who took him up to his lodge and instructed him in supernatural practices. This happened 
for four nights. “On the fourth night,” said the informant, “when he went to the lodge, the old 
man said, ‘I'll show you who I am.’ Then he took him to a certain room in his wigwam and said 
‘You see that over there?’ It was a big chair like throne, and it was covered with dark red and 
blue material. Then the man said, ‘I'll show you who I am.’ When my father looked around, the 
man was in the chair. He was a big shiny black stone.” Ernestine Friedl, field notes 
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Darkness (black) and light are referred to in symbolic fashion in both 2.5. and 
2.24. On the right hand side of the log in 2.5. the water is clear; on the left hand side 
the water is black. Left is the side of error and darkness, as one can tell from the 
“mistake” of eating the strawberry and taking the leftward path. In 2.24. we learn 
that at the topmost layer of the sky it is “always day,” while at the lowest layer of 
the earth it is always night. Light seems to be associated with virtue, although this 
link is not very clear. The otter sent by the mdnidog is a white otter. It would be 
interesting to pursue further the associations of the right-and-left and up-and-down in 
Chippewa culture, ia order to determine whether these concepts, which seem similar 
to European ones, are the results of parallelism or diffusion.”* It is interesting that 
black was formerly a preferred color in Chippewa art.”* Color, in general, is avoided 
by Chippewa old-timers who take the Rorschach test.** 

3.2.2. Sounds. Mysterious sounds and noises, which sometimes perplex Wenebojo, 
appear in various episodes, Wenebojo is puzzled by the noise made by a bird and by 
the unfamiliar sound of his own farting in 2.6. “The noise scared him,” we are told. 
Similarly, in 2.9. Wenebojo is disturbed by the queer rubbing of tree branches, and 
in 2.13. by the sounds made by his burning behind. An onomatopoetic reproduction 
of these noises is attempted, Farting becomes “pom pom pom,” and the scorching 
bones “zizingi.” Moreover, Wenebojo gives a name to the sound which is made by 
the tree branches: gizibékwet. Perhaps by means of this label he obtains some control 
over the uncanny forces of nature. 

Not all of the noises mentioned in the legend evoke fear responses. In 2.8., at 
least, Wenebojo is delighted by the tinkling sound produced by the fox and wants 
to be able to make it too. “I like to hear that sound,” says Wenebojo. But most of the 
noises seem to be associated with an element of fear, i.c., the “noise like a gust of wind” 
in 2.1.; the chopping sounds overheard by the beavers in 2.7.; and the cracking of the 
sky in 2.23. 

This sensitive alertness to strange sounds may perhaps be related to the former 
atmosphere of war and danger which enveloped the Chippewa during a hundred 
years of conflict with the Sioux. It may also be seen as a possible expression of the 
“pseudo-paranoid” tendencies fostered by the culture. 

3.2.3. Weather. Cold, wintry weather appears in episodes 2.7., 2.8., and 2.14. Two 
of these episodes (2.7. and 2.14.) concern relatively sociable and adult phases in 
Wenebojo’s life—his stay with the beavers (2.7.) and his sojourn with the wolves 
(2.14.). Warm, sunny weather appears in sections 2.1. and 2.17. In both of these 
episodes parental symbols appear. In 2.1. Wenebojo is conceived through the action 

22 For a psychoanalytic interpretation of right-left symbolism, see Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic 
Theory of Neurosis, p. 224. 

28“An examination of the older Ojibway beadwork reveals the regular occurrence of black 
beaded decorative elements worked in with the usual run of other colors. Practically all of the 
straight line geometric woven patterns made before 1870, and many of the later embroidered 
semi-conventional floral pieces made before 1890, have this trait. Their Siouan neighbors, often 
supplied with beads by the same White traders, lack this color almost entirely. 

“The predominant background for many parts of latter day Ojibway costume is black broad- 
cloth and black velvet; current publications make no explanation for such a somber un-Indian 
color selection.” Burton W. Thayer, “ ‘Black’ as a Preferred Color in Ojibway Art,” Minnesota 
Archaeologist, VII (1942), 42-45- 

24See A. I. Hallowell, “Acculturation Processes and Personality Changes,” Rorschach Research 
Exchange, VI (1942), 42-48; and my Acculturation and Personality, p. 27. 
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of the sun. In 2.17. Wenebojo wounds the two kings who have come to bask on the 
beach. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Tom Badger claimed to remember 
an episode occurring shortly before his birth. “Before I was born, I was walking 
towards the sun—not on the earth. I saw something over there that was shining. . . . 
I didn’t know what it was, but it was pretty. I turned to look at it and saw that man 
standing there behind me. He was like a little fellow, like a boy—short. He kept 
right along behind me, wherever I went. When we went to that shining thing, he 
was right there. 

“I walked to that shining thing. When I got near to it, it was a stream or a 
river. | walked slowly toward the river. The stream looked just like a mirror; it was 
frozen over. There was no snow on it. When I was right next to that river, the man 
behind me spoke to me. We had reached a bend in that river, and this man said: ‘Let’s 
slide across to the bend there.’ We slid along the ice. When I reached the bend, I 
was born....” 

Only tentative speculations can be offered here; but perhaps this act of sliding on 
the ice symbolizes the process of birth and contact with the cold outer world, while 
warmth and sunlight symbolize parental care and affection. It is interesting that Tom 
Badger begins his description with the words, “Before I was born, I was walking 
towards the sun—not on the earth.” This is reminiscent of the first section in the 
origin legend, which also takes place “not on the earth” but in a “different world,” in 
which the sun plays a parental role. 

3.2.4. Locality. Except for some brief allusions to the Lake Superior region in 
2.22. there is no reference to specific places in this legend. Indeed, the narrative is very 
expressive of a wandering nomadic way of life. “Wenebojo traveled here and there 
in every direction, and traveled and traveled and traveled and traveled. He didn’t 
know which way he was going. He was just traveling.” “The wolves had no place 
they could call home. They traveled just like Wenebojo did.” This restless and root- 
less spirit is characteristic of the narrative. A contrast may be noted with the origin 
legends of some sedentary societies (such as the Hopi) which assign the point of 
origin of the human race to a specific locality, much of the subsequent action taking 
place within a familiar setting. 

3.3. Symbols. In the origin legend symbolic meanings seem to be associated with 
snakes, trees, sun, and water. My interpretations of these symbols are based upon two 
considerations: 1. widespread clinical confirmation of the recurrence of such symbols 
in the dreams and phantasies of neurotic and psychotic patients in our own culture; 
2. internal evidences within Chippewa culture, which suggest that Chippewa sym 
bolism has many parallels with that of the Western world, although it also possesses 
idiosyncratic features and overtones. 

3.3.1. Snakes. Let us first consider the snake, which has been commonly regarded 
as a phallic symbol in our culture.”* The best evidence that the Chippewa Indians 
have similar associations lies in their term for penis, kinébigdstigwan, which trans- 
lated literally means “snake head.”** In the old days snakes were also associated with 


*° See Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of Dreams, in The Basic Writings of Sigmund 
Freud, trans. A. A. Brill (New York, 1938), p. 373. 
261 am grateful to A. I. Hallowell for this information. 
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sorcery and with the supernatural powers of medicine-men.*" Flagroot was commonly 
carried as a protective charm against snakes. According to Hallowell, these were 
among the most feared of all animals, although local varieties were actually harm- 
less and non-poisonous.”* Tom Badger, the narrator of our legend, was once so fright- 
ened by an encounter with a bunch of snakes when he was a boy, that he never went 
along the same road again, but always made a circuitous detour around the area. On 
the other hand, Tom’s young wife, Julia, once had a vision in which a big, friendly 
snake appeared to her and said, “I want to come into that place. I like that place. It 
makes no difference how it looks. I’m coming there just the same.” “He meant my 
home,” explained Mrs. Badger, who interpreted this vision to mean that she should 
join the Midewiwin for the third time and receive the snake-skin hide which is given 
to candidates for the third degree of initiation.”” 

In our origin legend snakes appear in sections 2.5., 2.10., 2.17., and 2.20, Snakes 
guard the home of the kings in 2.20. And along with the otter and owl, two fire- 
breathing snakes guard the road to the other world in 2.5. They look like hills, but 
are “not real hills.” Similarly, the churning log across the stream in 2.5. is not “really” 
a log, but a snake. Fear seems to be associated with these awesome symbols, which are 
spoken of in veiled form. A snake wraps around Wenebojo, disguised as a tree stump 
in 2.17., and squeezes him. In 2.10. Wenebojo takes the form of a snake and gets his 
head caught in a moose’s skull. The prominence given to snakes in Chippewa folk- 
lore, together with the fear in which snakes were apparently held, suggests the possi- 
bility of some kind of sexual repression in Chippewa life. 

3.3.2. Trees. There is evidence to indicate that trees were symbolic of man and 
human life among the Chippewa. Kohl, for example, describes the sudden death 
of a young Chippewa warrior and the mourning which followed. “At the burial an 
old Indian stepped forth, took his place opposite a great fir-tree, and held a most 


affecting discourse to the weeping assembly. In this discourse the most curious thing 


was, that the speaker did not describe the catastrophe directly, but went a roundabout 
way to work. 

“The main argument was, that a tall, graceful fir had stood upright, like the one 
before him. Suddenly, however, by command of the Great Spirit, the lightning struck 
the fir tree, and leveled it to the ground,”*” 

Elsewhere Kohl refers to a Chippewa pictograph symbol, explained to him by an 
Indian who was showing him some birchbark inscriptions. “Loon-foot said . . . that 
it was... an ‘emblem of life’; the tree of human life was intended by it. ‘Like trees,’ 
he said, ‘we grow up, and like trees we pass away again.’ "et 

A similar symbolism appears in a dream narrated to me by Julia Badger, Tom 
Badger’s wife. “One night,” said Mrs. Badger, “I dreamed that I was going along a 


®7 See J. G. Kohl, Kitchi-Gami: Wanderings Around Lake Superior, trans. from German (Lon- 
don, 1860), pp. 422-425; Diamond Jenness, The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, their Social and 
Religious Life, Canada Dept. of Mines, Nat. Mus. of Canada, Bull. No. 78 (Toronto, 1935), pp. 
35°39 

284. I. Hallowell, “Fear and Anxiety as Cultural and Individual Variables in a Primitive 
Society,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1X (1938), 28. 

2° See my “The Phantasy World of a Chippewa Woman,” Psychiatry, X11 (1949), for further 
details of this vision, 

8° Kohl, Kitchi-Gami, pp. 109-110. 

8! Kohl, Kitcht-Gamt, pp. 152-153. 
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path with my mother. We were gathering flowers. It was nice country.” (Mrs. Badger 
drew a sort of map to show how the pathway went in her dream.) “We first passed 
a stump. I sat lower down. My mother sat higher up. Later we passed a second stump, 
a round one. I don’t know what those X marks are [in the drawing]. They were 
just there. Maybe the one on top is a dish [a mourning dish]. That's not the shape 
of a dish, but I think that’s what it was meant to be. Later we passed a third stump— 
just went by it. Then we came to a lake, where we sat with our feet in the water. 
Then we went along, carrying little bouquets of flowers. My mother didn’t carry 
many flowers, but that’s what she was carrying. Then we came to some mountains. 
We walked along the path there. But then I got scared and turned back. My mother 
went on alone. I came back the way I'd come. After I woke up, | told this dream to 
Tom; and he said it must mean that my mother would be leaving us soon. She died 
three months later.” 

Personally, I would explain this dream as having reference to Mrs. Badger’s three 
marriages, with the three stumps representing her three husbands. Mrs. Badger’s 
first marriage was broken up by her grandmother and her aunt, which may possibly 
be symbolized by the figure of her mother sitting above her. The second marriage 
was terminated by the sudden death of her husband, which seems to be symbolized 
by the “mourning dish.” The third stump would represent Tom Badger, whose 
Indian name literally means “log” or “tree.” ** 

Let me give one more example of tree symbolism. A female informant in Northern 
Wisconsin, who believed that she had been sorcerized by a man who used to visit 
her, experienced hallucinations which she described as follows: “About six years ago 
I had high blood pressure and a stroke. I used to see a pine tree coming walking 
toward me with a shawl. I cried, and my mouth was all twisted. I didn’t believe I 
was doped |sorcerized|, but I told Tom that maybe I was, because I kept seeing a 
little Christmas tree coming toward me with a shawl. It seemed to come close and 
almost smother me... . I think I know who might have done it . . . a fellow who 
used to hang around here.” 

Judging from these accounts, there seems to have been a symbolic association 
between men and trees among the Chippewa Indians. There is also a phallic impli 
cation in the identity of snake and log in 2.5. of our origin legend, and also in the 
self-erecting properties of the tree in 2.21., which doubles its length four times at 
Wenebojo’s request. Perhaps it is significant, then, that the old woman and her 
daughter, at the very beginning of the legend, live in a world in which there are 
no trees—i.c., in which there is no masculine principle.™* 

The occurrence of both snakes and trees as phallic symbols in the origin legend 
reinforces the evidence of sexual repression. As Ferenczi puts it: “Originally penis 
and tree, penis and church-steeple, were consciously equated; but only with the 


For further details about Julia Badger’s life, see my “The Phantasy World of a Chippewa 

Woman,” and the appendix to my Acculturation and Personality 
Ernestine Friedl, field notes. 

‘* Recognition of these associations lends special poignance to the lament of a Chippewa chief 
tain in 1856: “We are dying and fading away; we drop to the ground like trees before the axe 
of the White man; we are weak—you are strong.” Richard E. Morse, The Chippewas of Lake 
Superior, Coll. of the Wis. Hist. Soc., II] (1856), 343. Here the White men (who were formerly 
called “Long Knives” by the Indians) are viewed as castrating figures. Evidently the Great White 
Father appeared as a threat as well as a protector to his Indian children. 
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repression of the interest in the penis do the tree and church-steeple become invested 
with inexplicable and apparently ungrounded interest; they become penis symbols.” ** 

While symbolic interpretations are always somewhat dubious, some of the motifs 
in the legend appear to be symbolically representative of homosexual tendencies. We 
have noted that Wenebojo never marries and that the closest relationship in this story 
is that between Wenebojo and his nephew, the wolf, who does his hunting for him. 
The latter “took care of Wenebojo and got his food for him.” In other words, the 
wolf assumed the masculine role in the sexual division of labor. 

In 2.19. Wenebojo kills the mother of the kings and pulls her skin over himself. 
“Wenebojo took the old lady’s axe and chopped off his calf muscles, so that the skin 
would fit all right there. When he got through, the old lady’s skin fitted well.” 
This action may be interpreted as symbolic of self-castration and an identification 
with the female role. Next, in the guise of the old woman, Wenebojo pretends to 
suck the arrow (phallic symbol?) from the body of the king; but instead Wenebojo 
pushes the arrow in deeper with his mouth. In this way he kills first one king and 
then the other, Wenebojo then runs out of the king’s house, pursued by the rising 
waters, until he finds refuge on top of the self-erecting tree. 

3.3.3. The Sun. Ferenczi refers to the sun as “the most typical father-symbol. 
This symbolic equation seems to have been made in some other cultures besides our 
own." There is no doubt that the sun is associated with the father in the first section 
of our origin legend, and that sun and wind here possess a phallic significance. It is 
interesting, moreover, to note some parallels in Jung’s notes about a paranoiac patient: 
“He said I must look at the sun with eyes half-shut, and then I would see the sun’s 
phallus. If 1 moved my head from side to side the sun-phallus would move in the same 
way, and that was the origin of the wind.” Later Jung discovered similar associations 
between sun, wind, and phallus in some descriptions of Mithraic visions.** 

3.3.4. Water, Water plays a prominent role in 2.5., 2.7., 2.16., 2.17., 2.20., 2.21., 2.22., 
and 2.23. The “villains” of the story are the underwater spirits who kill Wenebojo’s 
nephew. After Wenebojo has retaliated by killing the kings, he is pursued by the 
rising waters, and he nearly drowns. Water has commonly been taken to represent 
the unconscious. Following this interpretation, we might say that the underwater 
spirits represent unconscious fears and anxieties. 

C. G. Jung claims that “the maternal significance of water belongs to the clearest 
symbolism in the realm of mythology.”® For our purposes it is interesting to note 
that Jung once made a symbolic analysis of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” which was 
originally derived from the Wenebojo cycle as recounted by H. R. Schoolcraft. Jung 
conceives this narrative to center about man’s struggle against his unconscious desires 
to return to the maternal womb. The water-spirits, consequently, would either repre- 
sent repressed longings for the mother*® or else they would symbolize resistances 
against incest.’ The Chippewa road to the other world, in this interpretation, is also 


936 


® Ferenczi, Sex in Psychoanalysis, p. 280. 

*® Ferenczi, Sex in Psychoanalysis, p. 264. 

*' See Jackson Steward Lincoln, The Dream in Primitive Cultures (Baltimore, 1935), p. 115. 
** Carl G. Jung, Contributions to Analytical Psychology (New York, 1928), pp. 108-109. 

** Car! G. Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious (New York, 1916), pp. 44, 283. 

* Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 383. 

*' Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 292. 
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the road to the mother,* to rebirth, and to the unconscious. This path is guarded by 
animals which represent resistances and taboos against incest.*® 

If this interpretation does not seem particularly convincing, it must be remembered 
that Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” is by no means identical to our origin legend. One 
of the episodes, in which Wenebojo is swallowed by the big fish, does not appear at 
all in our legend; although this story is frequently told in Northern Wisconsin. 

It may be noted that in Julia Badger’s dream, quoted above, there is an apparent 
association between water, mother, and death. In this dream Julia and her mother sit 
with their feet in the water. Similarly, in the origin legend, Wenebojo “just sat down 
by the beach with his feet nearly in the water and he hollered and cried” (2.23.). 
As we have seen, Wenebojo’s misery was only dispelled by the gift of a set of 
parents (2.25.). 

Phallic symbols appear in association with water in various sections of the 
legend—feet in the passage just quoted, the snake-log in 2.5., and the self-erecting 
tree in 2.21. So perhaps there is some validity in the Jungian hypotheses, although 
other symbolic readings are also possible. The rising of the flood in 2.20. and 2.21., 
for example, may be taken as a symbolic expression of anxiety, with the ego being 
threatened by the engulfing forces of the unconscious. 

3-4. Conclusions. In the foregoing pages I have analyzed a Chippewa origin legend 
as if it were the phantasy-production of an individual. | am well aware of the fact, 
however, that this legend is not an individual phantasy and that it embodies a long- 
treasured storehouse of Chippewa tradition. If my analysis has any meaning, therefore, 
it must be on the assumption that a “basic personality” was formerly characteristic 
of the Chippewa, despite. individual differences, and that this “basic personality” 
selected and retained those patterns of culture or themes of folklore (whether bor- 
rowed or independently invented) which were most congenial to “its” dominant 
interests. This is admittedly a hypothesis—or series of hypotheses. But there seems to 


be some evidence in favor of these assumptions. 

If we grant them a provisional validity, at any rate, we can make some tentative 
generalizations about Chippewa culture and personality on the basis of this origin 
legend. These generalizations can then be checked against other data concerning 
the Chippewa Indians. Let us now, therefore, summarize some conclusions which 
may be drawn from the origin legend itself. 


We get the impression that Chippewa culture fostered an emotionally isolated 
kind of personality. Social ties were weak and uncertain. Relationships between 
men and women were lacking in warmth and affection, and the dependency needs 
of children were not satisfied. The isolated individual anticipated emotional frustra- 
tion and hostility, so that he became wary and developed paranoid or pseudo-paranoid 
fears of persecution, Ties between men were stronger than those between men and 
women, but homosexual relations were tabooed and homosexual tendencies were 
a source of anxiety. Constipation may have been a psychosomatic response to the 
tense social atmosphere. The anal zone, at any rate, became a focus of attention, and 
some patterns of the “anal” character developed, particularly a suspicious and “re- 
tentive” attitude toward others. This was combined with undercurrent cravings for 


*? Following this scheme, the maternal breast might be symbolized by the tempting straw- 
berry in 2.5. 


*° Jung, Psychology of the Unconscious, p. 407. 
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oral satisfaction and dependency. Such needs, however, generally encountered frus- 
tration so that aggressive feelings were generated. These hostile impulses were 
checked as much as possible, due to fears of retaliation and retribution; but they occa- 
sionally broke forth, evoking further repercussions of fear and anxiety. 

This brief summary presents a personality picture which may be derived from 
the origin legend, according to my analysis. Some aspects of this interpretation—such 
as the psychosomatic hypotheses—cannot at present be confirmed or checked by refer- 
ence to other sources. However, the general culture and personality picture is in 
essential agreement with statements made by ethnologists who have worked among 
the Chippewa; and it is also in agreement with the Rorschach findings. 

Some consequences of the “paranoid” fears of sorcery and persecution have been 
delineated by Hallowell.“* They have also been discussed by Jenness, who worked 
among the Parry Island Ojibwa (or Chippewa), and who writes: “Probably there 
is not a single adult on the island who has not been accused of sorcery at some time 
or other, and who has not himself suffered some misfortune which he attributes to 
the same cause. .. . So potent is this fear of witchcraft that every Parry Islander takes 
counter-measures for his own protection, and for the protection of his family. He 
strives to avoid ill-will by hiding his emotions, and by carefully weighing his words 
lest he give vent to some angry or ill-timed remark.” * 

Ruth Landes writes in similar vein about the Ojibwa of Manitoba: “There is no 
sense of responsibility for the group, and no clear feeling of identification. 

“But there is great anxiety and hostility. It is as though the Ojibwa can never 
free himself from the wariness proper to the winter, and at all times views the prox- 
imity of other Indians as a threat. He is achingly alive to the people about him. Unless 
drunk, one man never meets another with a frank relaxed manner. With a poker face 
he watches his companion, trying to penetrate his motivations and fortifying his own 
defenses. Even those whom he calls friends he does not trust to the extent of dis- 
pensing with protective magic. The older a man grows, the more confirmed these 
habits become, and are expressed in the most extreme degree by the shaman, who 
sees scorn in any one else’s well-being and rejection in a passing child’s lightest 
laugh. . . . The Ojibwa training in lonely, self-determining living produces an 
extremely self-conscious ego which is characterized on the one hand by vulnerability 
and desperate hostility already described, and on the other by a desire for supremacy 
that assumes some startling forms.” ** 

Concerning the Rorschach material, Hallowell writes: “The most prominent 
feature in the great majority of records is the strong restraint and control. From the 
Rorschach evidence alone one would be bound to infer that the Saulteaux | Canadian 
Chippewa] were a people whose personal lives were organized within the ambit of 
formalized habit patterns and that very little of their emotional and imaginative life 
escapes these bonds. Another inference would be that behind the facade represented 
by this severe control is wariness and caution.” ** 

These descriptions seem to correspond strikingly with one another. They also 

44 Hallowell, “Aggression in Saulteaux Society.” 

* Jenness, The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, pp. 87-88. 

** Landes, “The Personality of the Ojibwa,” pp. 55, 57. 

*? Hallowell, “Some Psychological Characteristics of the Northeastern Indians,” Man in North- 
eastern North America, Papers of the R. S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, III (1947), pp. 
223-224. 
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correspond with the personality picture which I have described as being manifest in 
the Chippewa origin legend. 

My interpretation of this legend was based upon three modes of approach to the 
material, as outlined in the Introduction: Themes (motifs or patterns of action), 
Qualities (aspects of the environment, such as color, weather-conditions, etc.), and 
Symbols. Of the three approaches, the thematic seems to have been the most reward- 
ing. Qualities do not appear to have provided very much information in this analysis. 
However, it is to be hoped that this method of interpretation will be applied to other 
bodies of folklore, and that in a comparative analysis the investigation of Qualities 
will prove to have some value. 

The interpretation of Symbols is so full of difficulties that some will think it best 
to discard this method of approach altogether. While I recognize the dangers, I feel 
that a symbolic analysis is warranted, provided that there is sufficient internal or lin- 
guistic evidence within the culture to justify the interpretations that are made. I have 
referred to Chippewa dream material and other data to elucidate the possible signifi- 
cance of symbols which appear in the course of the origin legend. There seems to be 
considerable consistency in this network of symbolism. Moreover, the symbolic inter- 
pretation is not at variance with the thematic analysis. Symbols appear to provide 
evidences of repressed material and to give us some inkling of taboos which were 
enforced by the old culture. 

One noteworthy result of this investigation seems to be the applicability of 
Freudian symbolic interpretations to Chippewa material. Snakes, trees, and sun 
apparently possess a similar symbolic significance in two very different cultures— 
among the Viennese and among the Chippewa Indians. Let me stress the fact that I 
did not initially look for such correspondences or expect to find them. If I have 
chosen a Freudian interpretation in this analysis, it is primarily because this seemed 
to fit the empirical evidence so well, and not because I feel committed to Freudian 
doctrine. Of course, the correspondences in symbolism that have been noted need not 
lead one to accept the concept of the collective unconscious. However, the parallels 
are striking and not necessarily what one might expect. Perhaps the field of symbolism 
could bear some re-examination. 


New York, New York 
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Jo Starroxp Fettowsuip 1n American Fotktore:—Sally Snyder, University of Wash- 
ington, was awarded the 1955 Jo Stafford Fellowship in American Folklore. The fellowship 
will permit her to continue field research among the Northern Puget Sound and Skagit 
River Indians, and to obtain various features of style and expressive content which she has 
not been able to get with:sufficient fullness earlier. The fellowship is provided annually by 
Jo Stafford for a meritorious project in the field of American folklore. Judges were Wayland 
D. Hand, William H. Jansen, A. Irving Hallowell, Morris E. Opler, Thomas M. Pearce, 
and Melville Jacobs, chairman (abstaining). 








A Loto Story ;—The Chinese version of The Great God O-4i-bi-zih by Lin Kuang-tien, 
David C. Graham’s English translation of which appeared in JAF, LXVIII (1955), 175- 
199, has been sent to the Department of Orientalia, the Library of Congress, for its perma- 
nent collections. 


Micnican Forktore Sociery:—MFS had its annual meeting as a section of the Michi- 
gan Academy of Science on 26 March at- Michigan State University. The theme of the 
meeting was the Michigan Indian. A symposium on Michigan Indian lore since “Hiawatha” 
featured five speakers: Richard M. Dorson, Mythology; Emerson F. Greenman, Prehistory; 
Louise J. Walker, Religious Concepts; Gertrude P. Kurath, Ceremonialism, Dance, and 
Song; and Volney Jones, Arts and Crafts. Martha E. Curtis, Aili K. Johnson, Bruno Nettl, 
and Edwin G. Burrows were discussants, At the luncheon, Stuart Gallacher reported on 
the American Folklore Society Project on Superstitions, and Ivan Walton on the State- 
wide Place-name Project. Stith Thompson’s talk on “The Indian Tale Since ‘Hiawatha’ ” 
was followed by a program of tales, dances, and songs in the frame of the nineteenth 
century Maple Sugar Festival, presented by seventeen Indians from Isabella Reservation, 
Oscoda, and De Witt. Their program was concluded by the adoption of Thompson and 
Gertrude Kurath into the tribe. Kurath, as president of MFS, then received the three 
Indian leaders, Eli Thomas, Ojibway, and Whitney Albert and Anthony Chingman, 
Ottawa, as honorary leaders, 


Onto Fovktore Soctery:—OFS helds its spring meeting in conjunction with the Ohio 
College Association Conference in Columbus, 2 April. Speakers at the afternoon session 
were: Ernest F. Amy, “Narrative Obituary Poetry in Ohio”; Raven I. McDavid, “Folk 
Vocabulary and Dialect in Ohio”; Albert H. Roemer, “Carnival Lingo.” A buffet supper 
followed the business meeting. The meeting closed with a Folklore Jamboree, an evening 
of folk singing, dancing and storytelling, led by well-known Ohio collectors, informants, 
and performers, 


Texas Fotktore Socirery:—The thirty-ninth annual meeting of TFS was held in 
Austin, 22-23 April. Highlight of the program was a dinner honoring J. Frank Dobie, 
to whom the twenty-sixth annual publication of the society, Texas Folk and Folklore, is 
dedicated. During the two-day meeting the following papers were read: Bonner Frizzell, 
“Random Ruminations of a Septuagenarian Schoolmaster”; Victor J. Smith, “Signs of the 
American People”; Dorothy Rushing, “St. Michael, the Archangel, as Folk-Hero”; Robert 
C. Stephenson, “Peeping Tom”; Martha L. Emmons, “Travelin’ Shoe”; George D. 
Hendricks, “Superstitions Collected at Denton, Texas”; Sallie Hill, “Some Southern Food 
Customs”; Everett Gillis, “Zodiac Wisdom”; Elton R. Miles, “Theme in Children’s 
Rhymes”; Brownie McNeil, “The Introduction in British and American Ballads”; George 
Marshall, “Epic Motifs in Modern Football”; Américo Paredes, “Border Ballad Types”; 
Sid Cox, “The Marvelous Tale of Don Ignacio”; Sadie Hatfield, “Folklore of Some Texas 
Plants”; J. Frank Dobie, “Covered Up by A Panther”; Darwin Shrell, “Patterns of Myth 
in Stray Yankee in Texas”; and John Q. Anderson, “Soldier Lore of the War with Mexico,” 
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FOLKLORE IN AUSTRALIA 








1. Folklore and History in Arnhem Land 


Arnhem Land: Its History and Its People. By Ronald M. and Catherine M. Berndt. (Mel- 
bourne: F, W. Cheshire, 1954. Pp. 243, illustrations, end-paper maps. 30 s. Australian.) 


Arnhem Land, now an aboriginal reserve, lies in the Northeastern corner of the North- 
ern Territory of Australia, The authors’ principal concern is with its “Aboriginal inhabi- 
tants ..., and with the different forms of alien contact to which they have been sub- 
jected. .. . No other Aboriginal group in Australia,” they state, “has been subjected to such 
varied, and at times intensive, cultural impact. . . .” 

The volume’s principal value is, of course, to the student of Australian aboriginal and 
frontier history and to the anthropologist. The folklorist and social historian will, however, 
be interested in the extent to which a work essentially historical has been based on native 
tradition. The first important written reference to “outside” relations with Arnhem Land 
goes back no further than Mathew Flinders’ voyage of 1803, but the authors believe that 
Macassan traders were visiting the coast by the early sixteenth century and were preceded 
in the “dream time” by the mysterious baijini and the shadowy wuramala. That Macassans 
had visited the coast long before their praus were encountered by Flinders is confirmed by 
such archeological evidence as old graves, tamarind trees, and “quantities of pottery frag- 
ments.” “But it is in the realm of the great song cycles and the stories which survive that a 
colourful picture of Malayan and Macassan life on these shores is unfolded.” 

The Macassans were primarily traders in trepang, pearl shell, and tortoise shell for 
which they fished themselves or which they bought from the natives for rice, syrup, sweet- 
meats, cloth, knives, tobacco, and even money. They set up local manufacturies of knives, 
cloth, and pottery. They brought with them fowls and cats—but no women; erected stilt 
houses thatched with imported palm leaves and fiber, and planted tamarinds and coconut 
palms. The Macassan period, which ended in 1907 when the Commonwealth government 
forbade their visits, is now looked back upon by the aborigines as a Golden Age, but the 
Berndts present evidence that its idyllic character has been exaggerated as a device for 
castigating the evils of more recent intercourse with Europeans and Japanese, and that it 
actually involved prostitution, drunken orgies, and bloody brawls. 

The existence of the pre-Macassan barjini is without archeological or documentary sup- 
port; they are known purely from native tradition. So early was their arrival that, although 
it occurred after the great ancestral being, Djanggawul, had peopled the region with human 
beings, Djanggawul himself is said to have met baijini, while another ancestral being, 
Laindjung, ate rice which they had grown; the baijini are intermediate between historical 
figures and mythological spirits. Who they were is uncertain. They were paler than the 
Macassans, of a golden brown color, and although they too collected trepang and wove 
cloth, they were primarily dependent on fish and game and their women’s cultivation of 
the soil. They seem to have been temporary settlers rather than traders and are rather 
strangely said to have built stone dwellings. Some stories suggest that their original settle- 
ments were the result of shipwreck and the song cycle says that when they left Australia 
they settled in Macassar, thus suggesting a connection with the later Macassan traders. 

Even earlier were the wuramala, “spirit men and women” who arrived on the North- 
east coast in “spirit canoes”—drifting vessels, “some of them fairly large hulks,” which 
were brought in by the waves. Even more than the baijini, the wuramala belong to the 
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aboriginal “dream time”; yet, according to the aborigines, “they were really people who 
have been here.” Sometimes these shipwrecked voyagers were killed; but more often they 
settled down peacefully among the aborigines. 

Whatever the historicity of the wuramala and baijini, these native traditions not only 
push back the story of the Macassan traders approximately three centuries, but also give 
it color and life which written and archeological records could never have furnished. They 
also furnish details for, and present a different viewpoint of, numerous better documented 
later episodes of aboriginal contacts with outsiders. 

The volume employs still another type of folk material: eight drawings with lumber 
crayons on brown paper by aboriginal artists, illustrating aspects of Macassan contact. 
These include Macassan settlements in Australia, a Macassan boat and cargo, various 
articles brought in by the Macassans, conspicuous among which are a variety of swords 
and knives, and the Port of Macassar, which some aborigines visited. They are in the 
aboriginal style—drawn as if on the ground, to be looked at from above, with no attempt 
at perspective—and are consequently rather hard to understand; the arrangement of the 
illustrations on the pages, moreover, makes the explanatory material’s use of “top,” “right- 
hand,” ete., difficult to interpret, and in some cases (Plate 10, for example, which is also 
mispaged) these descriptions are obviously incorrect. Nevertheless these illustrations and 
their explanations can be deciphered so as to add considerably to our understanding of the 
aborigines’ attitude toward the Macassans and their culture. 

The use, by these anthropologists, of native traditions for historical purposes suggests 
and illustrates the unique value which such material, cautiously and critically used, can 
have for the historian, particularly when illiterate and semi-iterate peoples are importantly 
involved. Historians of the American Indian, and of the American Negro under slavery, 
postponed collecting such materials until in most cases it was almost or entirely too late. 


2. Broadside Ballads of the Australian Convict Age 


True Patriots All, or News from Early Australia, as told in a Collection of Broadsides. 
Compiled and Edited by Geoffrey Chapman Ingleton. (Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 
1952. Pp. viii + 280, woodcuts, 42 s. Australian.) 


True Patriots All presents contemporary material on Australia’s convict age, from the 
beginning of transportation in 1788 to the gold rush of 1854. The title is from the oft 
quoted lines recited at the opening of the Sydney Theater: “From distant climes o’er wide- 
spread seas we come;/ Though not with much eclat or beat of drum,/ True patriots all; 
for be it understood,/ We left our country for our country’s good. . . .” The subtitle is 
somewhat misleading, for, although a considerable number of broadsides are printed in 
full-page facsimile, or reprinted, most items are from contemporary newspapers, obscure 
narratives, and even holograph manuscripts, set up in broadside style. The voluminous 
notes, however, usually make the source abundantly clear. 

Because of the period treated and the sources used, the principal subjects are transpor- 
tation, shipwrecks, piracies, mutinies, insurrections, escapes, murders, massacres, bush- 
ranging, cannibalism, trials, and executions, together with such tasty minor items as death 
from toadfish poisoning and the devouring alive of a child by a hog. Much of the material 
has already been used by historical novelists and more will be. 

To the folklorist the poems and songs, mostly from London-published broadsides, will 
be of particular interest. To what extent they actually emerged from folklore, or entered it 
through attaining oral currency, is uncertain. Many of them appear too sophisticated, man- 
nered, complicated, imitative, purely occasional, weakly sentimental, or mere inept to have 
ever attained general popularity. On the other hand, most of the transportation ballads, 
such as “Botany Bay” (pp. 8, 120), “The Female Transport” (p. 94), “Botany Bay Court- 
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ship” (p. 120), “The London Convict Maid” (p. 165), and even the dignified and pathetic 
“Farewell Address” (p. 221), seem to have the authentic ring, as does the canting “Song 
of the Young Prig” (p. 89). The songs of the gold rush period, such as “Where’s Your 
Licence?” (p. 249), “Chinese Immigration,” and “Buying Land” (p. 257), nearly all of 
which have tunes indicated, were probably actually sung in the gold fields. The miner’s 
lament, “I’ve been to Australia O” (p. 258), belongs to the same category as the American 
folksongs of complaint, “Can-a-day-I-O,” “Michigan-I-O,” and “The Buffalo Skinners.” 
The widespread oral currency of “Van Diemen’s Land” (p. 243), the famous bushranger 
ballad, “Bold Jack Donahoe” (p. 130), and “A Convict’s Lament” (p. 121), are in no 
doubt. Internal evidence, however, indicates that the typically Irish “Lament” should begin 
with the four lines which in this version conclude the second stanza. Particularly valuable 
are the newspaper items giving the historical backgrounds of “Jack Donahoe” and the 
“Lament.” 

Although, to the folklore purist, their known authorship would put them outside the 
canon, the “effusions” of “Frank the Poet” (pp. 129, 143-144) are among the most inter 
esting in the collection. “Frank Macnamara . . . was an extraordinary convict, well liked by 
both the bond and the free. . . . Most of this extempore verse has long been lost, although 
when he was alive (d. 1852) his emanations were well-known and repeated by thousands 
of convicts all over New South Wales, Tasmania, and Norfolk Island. . . . Frank always 
introduced himself, as follows: ‘My name is Frank Macnamara, a native of Casheil, 
County Tipperary, sworn to be a tyrant’s foe, and while I've life I'll crow.’” “The Con 
victs Tour to Hell” (pp. 143-144) amusingly exemplifies Frank’s penchant, despite his 
Roman Catholicism, for making fun of all religion, “particularly the orthodox part.” From 
Purgatory, which Frank, whose strong point was not theology, also calls “Limbo, or the 
Middle State,” Pope Pius VII repels him with the information that “this is a place for 
Bishops, priests and popes . . . a crib of our own invention.” Frank thereupon troops off 
to Hell, where the Devil informs him that “Convicts never come this way,” Hell being 
designed for “traitors,/ Such as hangmen and flagellators,/ Constables, Commandants, and 
Spies,/ Bad Overseers, and Informers likewise. . . .” He then resorts to the Celestial City, 
where Peter accosts him with: “Well! who in Heaven do you know?”/ “Oh! there’s bold 
Jack Donahoe,/ Johnny Troy and Jenkins too, . . .” Frank’s acquaintance with these 
bushrangers and convicts immediately wins him admission and the fatted calf is killed, 
but “then he woke, ‘twas all a dream.” 

“Frank the Poet” was probably only one of numerous convict balladists who, among 
them, would have been entirely capable of authoring the many anonymous Australian folk 
songs of the transportation period. 

How should “folk” narratives be classified?: “It is one of the regrets of modern Aus 
tralian historians,” writes the editor, “that very few narratives were written by the early 
uneducated convicts. . . . The information provided by the official or ruling class is . . . so 
voluminous, that it has tended to dominate and distort the correct judgment of events.” 
An ordinary convict’s narrative seldom got into print unless he was a mass murderer or a 
cannibal. Particularly welcome, therefore, are James Martin’s “Memorandoms” of an 
escaped convict (pp. 13-15) and, even more so, the sturdy simplicity of Joseph Smith's 
“Voluntary Letter from an Old Settler” (p. 240). 

Here is, indeed, a rich feast for the folklorist and social historian—perhaps a little 
gamy and highly seasoned for a delicate palate and stomach, but judicious sampling over 
several days will overcome that difficulty. 


3. Tall Tales, Authentic and Otherwise 


The Gambling Ghost and Other Stories. By Dal Stivens. (Sidney: Angus & Robertson, 
1953. Pp. 113, illustrations, 13s, 6d. Australian.) 
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“They Were Tough Men on the Speewah.” By Alan Marshall. [In Australia Writes. Edited 
by T. Inglis Moore.] (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire, 1952. Pp. 144-148. 19s. 6d. Aus- 
tralian.) 


Nine of the Stivens stories about Peggy, the wonderfully intelligent sheep dog; Raw- 
hide Herry, the champion horsebreaker; Cabbage Tree Ned, the crack shot; Carney Jimmy, 
the hatter (as in “Alice”); Ironbar Bill, the swagman; Sammy, the sand mullet who 
thought he was a sheep dog; Frying-Pan Fred, the boozehound and poker player; Furious 
Jack, the “turps basher”; and Misery-Guts Jackson, “the meanest cocky in the west”; seem 
to belong to the tall tale category. Ironbark Bill and Frying-Pan Fred and some, at least, 
of the others, according to my Australian friends, are actually legendary heroes of the out- 
back. The other four stories are either “fables” or unclassifiable, and need not concern us. 

Stivens’ tall tales, or some of them, apparently bear approximately the same relation to. 
Australian folklore proper as James Stevens’ stories to the bunkhouse yarns which the 
lumberjacks may, or may not, have spun about Paul Bunyan. Stivens thus explains his 
method: “When I was a small boy my father and my uncles told me stories . . . and one 
day I thought I'd try'to tell some of my own—in some cases building on the foundation 
of bush tall stories and in other instances inventing all or nearly all the tale myself.” 
Unfortunately, however, we have no way of knowing which of his tales, or how much of 
them, have such a “foundation” and which are entirely or almost entirely the author's 
invention. 

Internal evidence suggests that “The Gambling Ghost,” “The Helpful Pink Elephant,” 
“The Hard-Working Ghost,” “The Undoing of Carney Jimmy,” and, perhaps, “Ironbark 
Bill Meets the Bunyip” are most remote from the traditional tall tale. Several of the others 
will be very familiar to Americans, For example, “Cabbage-tree mooched off after cram- 
ming the muzzleloader with the seventy-two nails. He reached a creek and he saw twenty- 
four ducks swimming there. He was just about to pull the trigger when he saw twenty- 
four pigeons sitting on a branch of a tree. He was on the point of firing at the pigeons 
when he noticed a large kangaroo, . . .” You can probably go on from there. I think too 
that you will be able to guess the eventual fate of Sandy, the sand mullet, whose master 
trained him to live out of water and even to work sheep. Also familiar is the one about 
the tremendous power exerted by drying and contracting rawhide. A “well-informed 
source” put an end to my speculations about common conditions producing similar tall 
tales by revealing Stivens’ possession of a copy of Ben Botkin’s Treasury. 

A reviewer in the Melbourne Age comments: “The stories about his heroes are nearly 
all fanciful extensions of the traditional tall story; and they are nearly all quite boring.” 
Most of them seemed to me at least mildly amusing, but I will admit that I found not 
only more*genuine folklore but also greater entertainment value in Alan Marshall's five 
pages than in the entire Stivens volume. The Speewah was a mythical sheep station, or 
ranch—a bit “farther back” than the others—which seems to have been the Australian 
equivalent of Paul Bunyan’s lumber camp. On the Speewah the bullocky Slab-face Joe 
drove a team so long that he communicated with the black boy who rode the lead by 
telephone. Crooked Mick, driving a flock of sheep through a dense dark forest, suddenly 
found himself in total darkness; after three days and nights of increasing bewilderness he 
and his flock emerged from a hollow gum log. During shearing the boss rode up and down 
the board on a motor bike and the cook and his assistant had to row out in a boat to sugar 
the tea. Highly original and particularly effective was Crooked Mick’s experience after 
falling into a tank of boiling water while washing sheep. Big Bill pulled him out, cut two 
wethers’ throats, skinned them, and wrapped him in their skins, flesh-side in. When they 
got him to a doctor three weeks later the doctor said it was a perfect grafting job, so they 
took him back to the Speewah where they sheared him every year; he averaged twenty-two 
pounds. 
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Alan Marshall comments: “Stories of the Speewah are our folklore. While there is 
still time we should collect and treasure them.” I nominate him for the job; then, when 
Stivens and others decide to elaborate on them for commercial purposes we will at least 
have some idea where the genuine bush tale leaves off and the embroidery begins. 


Former Fulbright Lecturer 
University of Melbourne KENNETH PorTER 
Melbourne, Australia 


FIELD WORK 


Pygmies and Dream Giants. By Kilton Stewart. (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1954. 
Pp. 295, map, index. $3.75.) 


In Pygmies and Dream Giants Kilton Stewart has written three simultaneous books 
cleverly blended between two covers. The first is an adventure story. In the 1930's, Stewart, 
a young and independent field worker, spent several months living among the little known 
and still savage tribes of Northern Luzon: the Negritos, the nomads of Zimbales, the 
Ilongots, the Ifugao, the Kalingo, the Bontoc, and the Kankanai. Woven into this story 
of high adventure are Stewart’s scientific observations, his successful attempt to use a 
battery of tests on these preliterate groups to determine what, if any, differences there are 
between their behavior and the behavior of man in sophisticated societies. Finally, the most 
exciting strand of the story is the effect of these adventures and observations on Stewart 
himself. For at the end of the adventure, Stewart, Mormon and psychotherapist, found 
that he had himself been therapized. He finally came to see how separate and disruptive 
elements in his personality had been brought together. 

The actual adventure story began when Stewart, fresh off a ship on which he had 
worked his way from Honolulu, arrived at the home of the Hartendorps in Manila to 
discuss his projected expedition and was met by Mrs. Hartendorp with the inquiry as to 
what he was running away from. Hartendorp was the editor of a magazine, and with his 
help and that of Gilbert Perez, of the Ministry of Education, the trip was planned. The 
trip was hazardous. Many of the tribes Stewart planned to visit had had no general con- 
tact with the White invaders. To many of them the heads of enemies or strangers or, in 
time of need, even of their own people were important ritual objects. To go in with a party 
would make the Negritos sullen, uncommunicative, and evasive. Moreover the young 
Mormon had no money to make up a caravan. Much of the trip which took him through 
Northern Luzon had to be done on foot through the heat of the tropical jungles and 
over very high mountains. The tribes he wished to work with had no fixed abode, no agri 
culture or industry, and wished, above all things, to be left alone. 

His companion on the first part of the trip was Juan, a young man partly Negrito, who 
spoke some of the dialects and a little English. His equipment was a sleeping bag and a 
heavy battery of tests which Stewart had used on American Indians, on the mixed popula- 
tion of Waikiki, and in a school for feebleminded in Utah. From Hartendorp he received 
a small sum of money, an advance on articles he planned to write for Hartendorp’s 
magazine. 

By four o'clock on the first afternoon of the expedition they came upon a band of men 
from the horde of Juan’s mother and were taken to their camp. Here, when they offered 
him as a great delicacy honeycomb which contained larvae, Stewart had a preview of what 
lay in store for him. He chewed the comb and “tried to smile as the larvae wriggled in my 
mouth.” Stewart and Juan spent some time among these people, giving tests, eating their 
unpalatable food, and making friends, an activity that included negotiations toward the 
purchase of a wife. Though their achievements were scientifically valuable and the relations 
with these pygmies were on the whole friendly, the time was laced with anxiety. The 
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chances of violating an important taboo, such as seating a young woman next to her father- 
in-law, asking questions about birth and death in the presence of persons who were for- 
bidden to hear about them—not necessarily the young and innocent—or seeming by 
hypnosis and sedatives to exercise black magic, were ever present and in this community, 
accustomed as it was to direct action, fraught with possibilities of fatality. Stewart and 
Juan moved on to other hordes who had no agriculture, fixed abodes, government, or 
economy, then to those who would tarry long enough to cultivate a field for a season, 
and finally to groups who built houses. 

Stewart reports in some detail on the folklore of these people. To a folklorist the account 
seems unsystematic, for Stewart’s purpose was to collect evidence which would affirm or 
deny “the idea of a universal man.” He asked “whether the average individual in these 
groups was the same as the average individual” in other test groups, and “if we were justi- 
fied in crediting them with intelligence and feelings like our own.” The mythology be- 
comes increasingly complex until, among the Ifugao, Stewart himself became “lost among 
the Gods.” 

Stewart's own spiritual adventures are even more exciting than his experiences among 
these primitive and murderous tribes or his very valuable reports on their increasingly 
complex systems of folklore, mythology, religion, and shamanism. Throughout the expedi- 
tion, Stewart was not only observing these people with as much objectivity as he could 
bring to his work, but he was participating in their ceremonies and observing himself. 
Of course, most field workers do this, if only to check the validity of their observations, 
but it is refreshing to follow the progress of Stewart's resolution of his own problems. 
Among the Negritos he noticed that he was becoming increasingly irritated by their stench, 
their eating habits, and their mannerisms, and that this irritation seemed to reflect in their 
attitudes toward him. It became necessary for him to recall in himself his customary feelings 
of good will and general kindliness if he was to retain their confidence and get from them 
the cooperation that was necessary to his work. He noted too that an essential part of the 
Negrito culture consisted in searching out, during trance states, and conquering their 
“dream giants” and other terrifying enemies and making them work for them rather than 
against them. As Stewart climbed the ladder of civilization the customs became more and 
more complex, and the determination to conquer and reintegrate all portions of the per- 
sonality which tended to be disruptive grew weaker. Peoples who had private property 
and a complex social organization seemed to rely less than simpler societies did on indi- 
vidual initiative. 

The final chapter is a hymn of praise in which Stewart reports in summary fashion 
on the contributions to his thinking of all branches of Western science and of the peoples 
he had been living with for months. Finally, he reports that he became convinced: 
that all dreams and revelations, all reflective thought and spontaneous creative thinking, might 
safely be regarded as revelation from God by those who believe in religion and as revelation from 
the gargantuan intelligence which creates and maintains the physical body by those who do not 
have the conviction that their own heart is one with Him who creates and maintains the universe. 

The Western branch of universal man can safely adopt this attitude and free the creative 
indwelling wisdom of the body because, at last, we can understand why obsolete, contradictory 
images or centers in the border of the mind of the individual must be destroyed by the process 
of annihilation or unification as though they were disease germs. 

Stewart's book is exciting and interesting. The folklore it contains is valid. Whether or 
not his views on psychotherapy, universal man, and his justification of the ultimate func- 
tion of Christian beliefs will serve as guides to others, the book is, as Margaret Mead notes 
on the jacket, “a valuable and fascinating account by an original, insatiably curious, and 
unconventional investigator.” 


New Mexico Highlands University R. D. Jameson 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 
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POLKLORE IN LITERATURE 


Literary Folklore of the Hispanic Southwest. By Aurora Lucero-White Lea. (San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Co., 1953. Pp. xv + 247, bibliography, index. $3.50.) 


Folklorists interested in the Hispanic Southwest have long been grateful to Lea for the 
material she has collected and published, and have recognized her intimate knowledge of 
her region. The present collection of the Spanish texts of plays, romances, corridos, and 
proverbs, will be of interest both to the general reader and the student. They are accom- 
panied by summaries and discussions in English. It is only for the tales that the Spanish is 
not given. 

The drama section of over a hundred pages provides texts for Los Pastores, La Aurora 
del Nuevo Dia, Adan y Eva, Los Tres Reyes, El Auto del Santo Nifio (El Nifio Perdido), 
Las Cuatro Apariciones de Nuestra Seiiora de Guadalupe, and Los Moros y Cristianos. \t 
is perhaps understandable, but none the less regrettable, that cuts should have been made 
out of space considerations. All the songs in Los Pastores are reduced to their first stanza, 
with a note each time mentioning the number of stanzas omitted. Since the melodies are 
given, these lovely little songs, if printed completely, might have been widely enjoyed and 
sung. In her early publication of the same manuscript, with accompanying English transla- 
tion, the songs are given completely, but that fact is not mentioned in the brief bibliographi 
cal listing of the earlier item. Cuts have also been made in her version of Addn y Eva 
from Las Vegas, and are so indicated. Inclusion of the omitted portions would have been 
interesting in making comparison with the almost identical text from Bernalillo published 
by Campa. Her interesting manuscript of Los Moros y Cristianos is given completely; but 
no reference is made to her earlier publication of it in the New Mexico Folklore Record 
with translation and commentary by Pearce—a form to which English-speaking readers 
might have been glad to turn. In spite of cuts and lack of bibliographical reference, how 


ever, this section of the book will call to the attention of many readers the wealth of living 
folk drama in the Southwest. 


The living framework is often pleasantly provided by Lea in the accompanying dis- 
cussions: the description of kerosene lamps shining on the glittering staves of the shepherds; 
the mood of the spectator—“if you have come to the performance in a wagon with a neigh 
bor’s family and if in the rosy glow of dawn you set forth for the return—tired, sleepy, 
and a little cold—full of the benediction of the Nifio Jesus.” 

We get interesting perspectives on changing attitudes toward the plays. The older 
people choosing a Nativity play will select the Coloquios de los Pastores, she tells us; the 
younger people, La Aurora del Nuevo Dia, with its abstract virtues, We learn about the 
occasional troupes of players who will go to several villages to put on a Nativity play, and 
we hear the anglicized wail of the Fool hunting his hat: “Me hattee, me hattee.” 

The intimate knowledge of this folk framework comes out too in the interesting 
variety of romances and corridos included here, occasionally with their melodies, and the 
discussion of their changing background, much affected by the social authority of the 
motion picture and the radio, According to the author, interest in the Pancho Villa cor- 
ridos has been augmented by motion pictures dealing with the Mexican revolution, and 
corridos heard over the radio replace those more rooted in New Mexico event and char 
acter: “New Mexico youths lustily sing the Mexican corrido of Juan Charrusqueado but 
apologetically the one of Ruben Leyba, a strictly New Mexico character.” Similarly in 
connection with her group of magic, animal, moral, and religious tales she tells of the dying 
interest of young people in the old cuentistas and abuelitos who used to tell them, and she 
gives an interesting account of the variety of tales she has collected from oral tradition and 
from which she selects those published here. 

One could wish for still more of this immediate folk framework which Lea draws with 
sure strokes. She is less successful when she departs from it into wider relationships. These 
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are not a necessary part of a collector’s job, and she might have avoided some unfortunate 
generalizations. She says, for instance, in connection with her tales: “No collection of 
cuentos exists in print”; and though Aurelio Espinosa appears in the bibliography and is 
presumably the Espinosa of the discussions, and the manuscript collection of Juan Rael is 
mentioned in the bibliography, the published collections of Juan Rael and of José Espinosa 
are nowhere referred to. In connection with her drama section, she says, “It is our belief 
that the manuscripts for Los Moros y Cristianos were lost in Mexico,” and she speaks of 
the play as there being reduced mainly to a dance spectacle because of lack of Indian interest 
in such a remote historical conflict. Practically without dance it is, however, widely pre- 
sented in Mexican Indian villages, as is its associated Los Doce Pares (The Twelve Peers), 
the latter taken directly from the much loved and much read Historia de Carlomagno. 
The attempt to star items with English equivalents in the interesting collection of proverbs 
from San Miguel County might well have been dispensed with, since approximations are 
always unsatisfactory, and a proverb, for instance, with such an obvious equivalent as 
“Una golandrina no hace un verano” goes unstarred. 

Since European and Finnish parallels are mentioned for some of the tales, the mention 
of such handy tools for the student as the Boggs and the Aarne-Thompson Tale Type 
indices would have been a good addition. And for the New Mexico material itself, men- 
tion of the bibliographies of Lyle Saunders and Juan Rael would have filled up many of 
the gaps at one stroke. 

In spite of these deficiencies in comparative apparatus, which might better have been 
either omitted or extended, the book is a needed one, and valuable for the excellence of its 
own material. It will be useful in courses on regional literature and folklore and will open 
avenues of appreciation of the rich Hispanic folk culture to readers both in and out of 
the Southwest. 


University of Arizona Frances GILLMoR 
Tucson, Arizona 


Sut Lovingood. By George Washington Harris. Edited with an introduction by Brom 
Weber. (New York: Grove Press, 1954. Pp. xxiv + 262. $4.) 


After 1830, humorous sketches which drew upon uniquely American materials began 
to appear in many newspapers, and some grew popular enough to be reprinted in book 
form. Today our native humorists are not only enjoyed but, for various reasons, are also 
studied. The basic reason is a belief that they were the authors of a regional literature 
which was rooted in oral tradition and folk speech. This is certainly the approach to 
George Washington Harris and his stories about Sut Lovingood, a mountaineer who 
described in heavy vernacular the rough practical jokes which he played. Through Sut’s 
accounts we strain to see the habits, superstitions, and speechways of his unlettered friends 
in the pockets of the Great Smokies. 

The editor of this reissue of the Lovingood stories does not, I believe, pretend to have 
done any primary research. He depends on familiar sources for his facts about Harris. The 
main drift of his commentary is also familiar. He follows the line marked out by Frederick 
Jackson Turner, who wrote so eloquently about the personal and political virtues bred on 
the frontier. Much too easily, Weber concludes that Harris, because he lived in a newer 
section of the country, admired the raw and rambunctious common man. Weber goes 
even so far as to call Sut another crackerbox sage. He completes Sut’s apotheosis by finding 
in him “that fusion of the mundane and comic of which an American cosmic mythology 
was constructed.” This linkage of hardscrabble heroism with the “mythic universalities” 
is not eccentric; it only brings out the epic poetizing which was implicit in Turner’s 
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theory. Without judging the larger question, one must doubt that the somewhat animalistic 
Sut merits such a billing. 

Weber did not see fit to reproduce the first Sut Lovingood (1867). Picking wisely, he 
has omitted about a quarter of the original book and has added the three sketches detailing 
Sut’s visit with Lincoln. He has changed also the order of the tales while arranging them 
into somewhat artificial groups. More questionably, he has simplified Harris’ spelling of 
dialect and has chopped into conventional paragraphs the sweeping stretches of Sut’s 
monologues. These changes make for easier reading; with its attractive format, Weber's 
Sut Lovingood may attract the general reader. One hopes so, for Sut is worth knowing. 
But the scholar will, I suspect, prefer to take his Sut the way Harris presented him. 


Duke University Louis J. Bupp 
Durham, North Carolina 


The Authentic Life of Billy, the Kid. By Pat F. Garrett. Introduction by J. C. Dykes. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xxviii + 156, illustrations. $2.) 


Lovers of Western Americana and students of Western history will be pleased to learn 
that one of the most important books concerning Billy the Kid is now available in an 
inexpensive and attractive reprint. Not the earliest, and certainly not the most accurate, 
of the many books on Billy the Kid, the Authentic Life can surely be considered the most 
important in gaining widespread and continuous interest for “the noted desperado of the 
Southwest,” for most of the literary treatments of Billy the Kid have relied directly or 
indirectly upon this book. Originally published in 1882, the book purports to be written 
by Sheriff Pat Garrett, but Ashmun Upson, frontier newspaperman, was responsible for 
the execrable dime-novel style of the first fifteen chapters and much of the apocryphal 
material which is today often mistaken for fact. The collaboration is an interesting one, 
for Upson seems to have supplied the introductory part about the early life of Billy the 
Kid. This section is full of fanciful exploits, flowery journalistic style, and quotations 
from poetry. In the sixteenth chapter, however, Garrett either began writing or began 
dictating to Upson, for the style becomes factual, plain, and straightforward. From this 
point the narrative moves forward at an inexorable pace and the tension steadily mounts 
until the climactic scene is reached in which Billy the Kid is slain by Sheriff Garrett, 

J. C. Dykes, author of Billy the Kid, the Bibliography of a Legend (1952), has pro- 
vided an informative introduction which describes briefly the lives of the authors, Included 
also are a list of the previous editions of the work and a discussion of its importance. 
A very welcome addition would be a map of the area in which most of the events occurred. 

In his introduction, Dykes speaks of Billy the Kid as a “folk hero,” and this term 
has been applied to Billy the Kid by many other writers. It seems to this reviewer, how- 
ever, that calling Billy the Kid a folk hero is misusing the term. No definition of the 
term can be given which would be agreeable to all students of folklore, but it seems that 
some differentiation should be made between a folk hero and a popular hero. Certainly, 
the differentiation between folk and popular has always been made by students of folk- 
song. It seems only logical to demand that stories or similar material about a figure be 
found in oral tradition before we call that figure a folk hero. If, on the other hand, ma- 
terial about a figure is disseminated principally by printed means and is never far re 
moved from print, that figure should properly be termed a popular hero. Most people at 
the present day who know anything about Billy the Kid have learned about him from 
reading about him or from seeing moving pictures about him. A certain amount of 
material about Billy the Kid has been collected from oral sources, it is true; but that 
material falls into two categories which have doubtful validity as folklore. The first 
category is song. Two songs about Billy the Kid have been published as folksongs by 
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the Lomaxes. One was sent to the elder Lomax in 1911 from Tucson, Arizona. The other 
song was transcribed from a commercial phonograph record which was released in 1927. 
Other published versions of these songs seem to be derived from the Lomax books rather 
than from oral sources. It is doubtful if either song has much currency in oral tradition. 
The second category consists of the reminiscences of those who knew Billy the Kid or 
knew members of his family. Some material of this sort, recorded during personal inter- 
views, is in the files of the New Mexico Writers Project, Sante Fé, This material can hardly 
be called folklore, however, for it is not transmitted from person to person and is not 
traditional in nature. It would seem to belong to the realm of local history. It is always 
dangerous, of course, to argue from negative evidence, and this reviewer can claim no 
personal knowledge of the folklore of the Southwest. It may well be that there is a large 
amount of traditional story and song about Billy the Kid current in the Southwest. If 
there is such material, collectors would be doing American folklore a great service by 
recording and publishing it. Until such basic work is done, however, the stature of Billy 
the Kid as a folk hero and his place in American folklore must remain in doubt. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roserts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A Sereia na Historia e na Lenda. By Fernando de Castro Pires de Lima. (Porto: Porto 
Editora, 1952. Pp. 204 + i.) 


This beautifully printed book offers an apparently complete account of the siren or 
mermaid in Portuguese literature. Pires de Lima does .not try to determine how deeply 
imbedded the figure may be in living Portuguese tradition and belief. Notwithstanding 
the many references to the danger of listening to the siren’s song, it does not, for example, 
appear that seamen take precautions against it. And such allusions as the lines, Pelo canto 
da sereia / Se perdem os navegantes, introducing more than one lyric quatrain, seem 
literary rather than wholly traditional and popular. Do we have here actual folk belief or 
literary convention? One thinks of Heine’s “Lorelei” and asks the same question. The 
author touches briefly on sirens, waterwomen, mermaids, and the like in traditions out- 
side Portugual. Such standard works as the encyclopedias of Pauly-Wissowa, Roscher, 
Daremberg-Saglio, Heilberg’s Ordbog, and the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens would have given him much help in assembling information about non-Portuguese 
materials. 


University of California Arcuer TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


POLKWAYS 


Amishland. By Kiehl and Christian Newswanger. (New York: Hastings House, 1954. 
Pp. 128, 62 illustrations. $5.) 


The title is a misnomer, for the book deals with the beliefs and customs of the Amish 
people of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, rather than with their environment. The 
authors, father and son, derive from a Mennonite family which migrated to Southeastern 
Pennsylvania in the early years of the eighteenth century. Both are artists with a farm 
studio in the Amish area; here they live as near-neighbors of the Amish, have sympatheti- 
cally observed their customs, and have arrived at a measure of understanding of some of 
the religious beliefs which so pervasively permeate the everyday life of the people. 

The junior author has contributed the text, while both authors have supplied the simple 
yet stylized line drawings and black and white prints, which generously illustrate the text. 
Details as to dress, agricultural equipment and practices, and other aspects of Amish 
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material culture are accurately represented. The simplicity of the pictures appropriately 
represents the plainness of the people and the Biblical austerity of their way of life. The 
illustrations have caught and communicated the uncomplicated philosophy and the religious 
commitment which charter the customs of this sectarian society. 

The excellent art work accompanies and illustrates an episodic and uneven text, the 
latter consisting of some forty simply written, often graphic, always impressionistic, vignet- 
tes which depict selected aspects of Amish life such as baking bread, hoeing corn, milking 
cows, sowing wheat, weaving rugs, raising a barn, going to church, getting married, 
burying the dead, etc. The selection of details descriptive of these activities is highly 
cavalier. One gets a general impression of, and a certain “feel” for, the Amish way of life, 
but the book falls far short of a well-rounded picture of Amish culture. 

Whereas care has been expended on the execution and reproduction of the illustra 
tions, the text suffers from a gross lack of editorial supervision. Misspelled words and 
awkward and ungrammatical expressions severely limit the pleasure and profit to be 
derived from the volume. Several ethnological inaccuracies occur as a result of the authors’ 
ignorance of cultural differences among the Amish in America, both as between geographic 
communities and as between different congregations of the same community. For example, 
it is not true that the Lancaster County Amish are the most conservative sectarian group 
in the United States. They are not even the “strictest and most uncompromising” group 
of Amish people in Pennsylvania. It is also inaccurate to aver that their shunning practice 
denies “any social intercourse whatsoever” with other members of the church. 

The book thus demonstrates those limitations that can be characteristic of sociocultural 
analyses attempted by well intentioned, favorably situated, conscientious observers un 
trained in the social sciences. It is quite evident in this book that artistic sensitivity and 
aptitude are neither preparation for, nor assurance of, accuracy in the observation of people 
or their behavior. 


The Pennsylvania State University Maurice A, Mook 
State College, Pennsylvania 


The Old Country Store. By Gerald Carson. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xvi + 330, illustrations, notes, index. $5.) 


Here is a country book by a sophisticated author. Carson was an advertising copy- 
writer, and for seven years was vice-president of the firm of Benton and Bowles. He has 
written a book which has a wide appeal for people who find the American rural institu- 
tions to their liking. This is not a study of the Northern and Eastern country store as an 
economic institution so much as it is an account of the store as a folk gathering place. 
There is a good amount of local folk history sprinkled in with the life of the rural com 
munities where Carson’s stores are located. He has seen these mercantile institutions as 
focal centers for the life of the communities. He has crawled up on feed sacks, sat by the 
hot stovesides, and spun yarns and passed on gossip in his chapters. 

Carson has given attention to the drummer in a chapter in which he reveals that 
gentleman of the road in both romance and reality. He appreciates the hardships of 
travel, poor hotel accommodations, loneliness and dyspepsia which have gone along with 
the traveling man’s life. Living in dirty bug-infested hotels was enough to make any man 
resort to the romantic debaucheries attributed to the city-slicker salesmen. 

The author has made a close investigation of the patent medicine trade, and he has 
come up with some interesting notes on how country store customers have cured a belly 
ache and a thirst at the same time. He has given the Northern point of view of ill-health, 
perpetual thirst, and quackery during those dormant years following the Civil War. 
Many of these cures were restricted to particular regions, It was useless trying to sell 
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chill tonic to a Vermont farmer, but certainly he went for Dr. Parmenter’s magnetic oil 
which was promised as a sure cure for rheumatism. 

This is a solid piece of writing and research in the field of folk history. It gives a 
dependable picture of the country store as it functioned above the Ohio and the famous 
Mason and Dixon Line as a center of human activity. The customers pass in and out of 
Carson's doors making observations and spinning their yarns. Rural communities come 
alive, not only in the reflection of what they bought and sold, but in what they had to say. 
Somewhere there must have been a cracker barrel in the stores; at least there is an elegant 
illustration of one for a frontispiece in this book. The cracker barrel has certainly gotten a 
lot of credit for American eating and wisdom, but this reviewer has never had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one. Maybe this was the fundamental difference after all between the 
Northern and Southern country stores: the Southerners’ weather was too moist for them 
to keep their crackers in a barrel. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLark 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Festivals and Folkways of Italy. By Frances Toor. (New York: Crown Publishers, 1953. 
Pp. viii + 312, photographs, bibliography, index. $3.75.) 


Frances Toor’s latest book is a timely addition to the numerous guides of Italy which, 
even if they are often excellent as standard guide books, because of their nature seldom 
devote any space to the festivals and folkways of that country. 

The author informs us in the Preface that of the Latin countries of Europe she was 
attracted especially by Italy, where, as a result, she spent two years. “This book,” she 
explains, “is about my experiences during that period. But it is not all about all of Italy, 
as that would require many more years and several more volumes.” 

The book is divided into three parts: Sicily, Southern Italy and Sardinia, and Classical 
Italy. There follows a four-page Appendix and Bibliography. Southern and insular Italy 
receive the better part of the author’s attention. It is, in fact, in those less industrialized 
regions that illiteracy and poverty are most prevalent, and as a result the folkways and 
folk arts are the richest. In spite of this, the present reviewer feels that Northern Italy 
was covered too rapidly. 

Festivals and Folkways of Italy is, indeed, a guide book. It gives brief descriptions of 
cities, museums, churches, monuments, and other points of interest; it gives the names of 
hotels, pensions, and restaurants. But above all, Toor’s book is a guide for the tourist 
interested in folklore. To the historical and artistic information, which can only be very 
sketchy, the author adds a wealth of details on the life, customs, dress, mores, crafts, and 
ceremonies of the people that have the effect of bringing to life the places she describes. 

The book opens with the section on Palermo, the main city of Sicily, where the author 
spent a long time. Palermo is very minutely portrayed. Toor begins by describing Christ- 
mas customs in that city; then she describes its geographic position; its colorful long his- 
tory; the hotel where she stayed; the people she met; the food; the special espresso coffee 
Italians drink; typical dishes; sightseeing; architecture; the celebration of Epiphany; the 
well-known Sicilian carts; university life and customs; weddings; night life; sports; puppet 
shows; the festivals of Saint Joseph and of Saint Rosalia, etc. 

It is true that not all sections of the book get the same detailed attention as Palermo, 
but one feels that Toor has captured many important aspects of Italian folk life. 

It would take several pages merely to refer to all the customs, ceremonies, superstitions, 
dress, and festivals described by the author in her book. I cannot refrain, however, from 
mentioning a few of those which she describes at length: the festa of St. Lucia in Syracuse, 
of St. Agatha in Catania; the tunny fishing at Trapani; life on Stromboli; the festival of 
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St. Andrew at Amalfi; of St. Gennaro (Januarius) [whose blood melts on the day of his 
festa] and of Piedigrotta in Naples; the snake festa of San Domenico of Cocullo in 
Abruzzi; the Tarantella of Sorrento; the interesting feminine costumes of Tiriolo; the 
mirage of the Fata Morgana at the Strait of Messina; the festival of St. Nicholas at Bari; 
the festival of St. Efisio in Sardinia, characterized by the procession, the roasted pig and 
the community dinner; Christmas festivities in Rome; the festival of St. John in Rome; 
the Ceri of Gubbio; the festa of the cricket at Florence, and the Scoppio del Carro in the 
same city on Holy Saturday; the game of Ponte at Pisa; the gondola pageant at Venice; 
and the Palio horse race at Siena. 

Interesting, but not surprising when one bears in mind the classical heritage of the 
Italian people, is to find occasionally side by side recent legends and mythological tales. 
Indeed, several present-day customs are explained by the author as being ancient pagan 
survivals. I shall limit myself to quoting the following from the chapter on Venice: 
“November 2nd, the Day of the Dead, is chosen, strangely, by young people to celebrate 
their engagement. The man sends his fiancée an oval box of pink, white and brown 
oval-shaped macaroons, called fave dei morti (beans of the dead) reminiscent of the 
ancient Roman custom of eating the fave that day. Amidst the cakes is an engagement 
ring in its own little box.” 

Concerning the distribution of material in Festivals and Folkways of Italy, the tourist 
and the teacher of Italian culture, who in Italy and in the classroom, respectively, move 
usually from North to South, notice immediately that Toor has reversed the order. This, 
I feel, in view of the folkloristically richer South, was a wise choice. | wonder, however, 
why the author—regardless of her actual itinerary through Italy—chose to skip from 
Sicily to Naples and the Abruzzi and then come back to Calabria and Apulia; and also 
why she came back to Siena, in Central Italy, after taking the reader through Lake Como, 
Turin, and the Val d’Aosta in the Alps. 

In general, the profuse Italian (and dialect) words, phrases, and quotations are cor- 
rectly spelled, a rare thing in our books on foreign lands! The few instances of inaccuracy 
(Nurano instead of Burano under one of the illustrations; Giosti del Soracino instead of 
Giostra del Saracino under another; Urbe et Urbi instead of Urbe et Orbi [p. 212], and a 
few others) are clearly due to slips of proofreading. There are, however, a few incorrect 
statements: the island of Sardinia is not half the size of Sicily (p. 159), but almost as 
large (Sicily is 25,738 square kilometers; Sardinia 24,090); Grazia Deledda, the Sardinan 
novelist, won the Nobel Prize in 1926, not 1933, and furthermore she did marry and had 
two children, contrary to the statement on p. 166 that she never married; the lovely avenue 
leading from Castel Sant'Angelo to St. Peter’s Square in Rome is not Via della Civilizza- 
zione (p. 196) but Via della Conciliazione (in memory of the Conciliation between the 
Italian State and Vatican City signed in 1929); the town near Rome where they hold a 
yearly grape festival is Marino, not San Marino (pp. 209, 213). Also, the proverb L’amore 
senza baruffa fa venire la muffa, which Toor quotes on p. 224 and translates “Love with- 
out squabbling roakes the fungus grow,” might have been translated better as follows: 
“Love without squabbling becomes stale.” 

In conclusion, I should like to add the explanation of the well-known phrase Vedi 
Napoli e poi muori! (See Naples and then die!), Toor says that it must be very old since 
it was known to Goethe who cited it in his letters from Naples (3 March 1787); however, 
she was unable to find an explanation of it, One explanation I heard is that Neapolitans 
are very proud of their lovely city, and many of them feel that after one has seen Naples 
he might as well die, for he will never see anything more beautiful! Long ago I read or 
heard—I do not recall which—the following comical and punny explanation; a tourist 
who wanted to tell another what to see in Italy said: Vedi Napoli e poi Mori! Mori is a 
small village in the Alps near the Austrian border. Thus, what the tourist meant with his 
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pun was that the beauties of Italy are to be found between the Alps and Naples, and that 
it is not necessary to go South of this city. Alas, even today few are the tourists who be- 
come familiar with the beauties of the Calabrian coast and of Sicily! 


University of California CHARLEs SPERONI 
Los Angeles, California 


FOLKSONG 


Negro Slave Songs in the United States. By Miles Mark Fisher. (Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press, for the American Historical Assoc., 1953. Pp. xvi + 223, 
bibliography, index. $4.) 


A fascinating thesis concerning American Negro music is elaborated in this copiously 
documented work. The author is interested not so much in music or in poetic imagery 
as he is in the revelation of history through hidden meanings in the texts of the songs. 
Indeed, Fisher seems of the opinion that, even to members of the Negro community, the 
true importance of the songs lay outside musical and folkloristic values. “More than one 
person expressed doubt that Negro spirituals were primarily music. . . . To Negroes, their 
music was even more important as a carrier of burdens. . . . The tunes were not nearly so 
important as the commodities” (p. 17). The real function of the songs, he writes, was to 
act as a means of recording Negro history. Indeed, “throughout the years the American 
people have discovered that Negro music was the omnibus which carried forward the 
entire African cult” (p. 15). 

This role of music was inherited from Africa, The first sentence in the book is, “The 
chief concern of African music was to recite the history of the people” (p. 1). There 
follow references to the literature on African anthropology concerning music, not all of 
which, unfortunately for the author’s argument, actually document the opening statement, 
since some point up a great many uses of African songs which have nothing at all to do 
with history, except perhaps, in the sense that any songs of any people tend to refer to 
incidents or situations in daily life. 

Having failed in his attempt to fully prove his thesis in regard to African music, the 
author proceeds to apply this thesis to the music of the Negro in the United States, with 
a degree of success difficult to ascertain, since many of the interpretations seem to involve 
a kind of intuition the mechanics of which are not disclosed to the reader. For example, 
we learn on page 40 that the Moses of the Spirituals was in reality Bishop Francis Asbury, 
and (p. 71) that the words “Shout on, chil’en, you never dies; Glory hallelu!” constitute 
an expression by members of the “African cult” of their faith in the African magical talis- 
mans which protected them against all harm. Also, we are told (p. 84), the Jerusalem of the 
Spirituals was, at times at least, really the town of Courtland, Southampton County, Vir- 
ginia; words like “home,” “Canaan,” “heab’n,” “the promised land,” “Zion,” “Paradise,” 
and “new Jerusalem” all refer to Liberia, according to Chapter 6. Any or all of these 
assertions may be true—indeed the way Fisher has piled up evidence concerning the 
presence of a consistent secret meaning running beneath the surface of the texts ‘of the 
Spirituals is admittedly impressive—yet the reader is likely to feel uneasy in the presence 
of what seem to be so many unsupported hunches. 

The book is roughly chronological in its treatment of Negro songs. After the introduc- 
tion, to which reference has just been made, there follows a series of seven chapters, named 
with the titles of well-known Spirituals, which cover with some overlapping the period 
of 1740 to 1867. “Sinner, Please” deals with the period from 1740 to 1815, when slaves 
were being converted in large numbers to Christianity, and when, according to the author, 
the African cult seized upon the religious song as a device with which to perpetuate its 
traditions, particularly where Negroes were excluded from regular White church meetings. 
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“Deep River” refers to the period 1816-1831, the period of transplanting slaves to Africa 
under the Manumission Society, and later, the American Colonization Society, The slaves 
were, Fisher writes, very conscious of the Liberian colonization movement, and many of 
their songs of this period conceal a fervent wish to be taken “over Jordan” to the home- 
land. “Steal Away,” 1800-1831, is concerned with the use of songs to announce and to 
chronicle secret meetings of the slaves, meetings which encouraged militancy and which 
culminated in the abortive Nat Turner Rebellion. “You'd Better Min,” covers the period 
1832-1867, when less militant Negroes became the recognized leaders. The author here 
makes a good case for the acceptance of the Uncle. Tom stereotype as characteristic of a 
majority of American Negro slaves during this period, “Then it was that pacific Negroes 
captured racial leadership and persuaded, in song, a majority of slaves to rely upon self- 
denial, humility, and sincerity” (p. 110). “I Am Bound For the Promised Land” deals 
with the same period, but with the slaves who pinned their hopes, not on rebellion nor on 
Uncle Tomism, but on flight to free territories or transportation to Liberia. The three 
possible reactions, resistance, acceptance, and flight, were exhibited by various groups of 
slaves, and “through it all slave songs preserved in joyful strains the adjustment which 
Negroes made to their living conditions within the United States” (p. 132). “When I Die” 
also refers to the period 1832-67, indicating the reinterpretation of Protestant Christianity 
that occurred in parts of the South. Slaves were far from naive about the motives of their 
teachers and missionaries; nor was the imputation of otherworldliness to the Negro’s 
religious attitudes justifiable, in spite of the ostensible meanings of many of his songs. 
“Actually, not one spiritual in its primary form reflected interest in anything other than a 
full life here and now,” writes Fisher (p. 137), although here, as at many points through 
the book, the reader is tempted to wonder just how the author could have gathered suff 
cient evidence for a pronouncement so definitive. 

“Look What a Wonder Jedus Done,” the eighth chapter, is about the songs of the 
Civil War period, when Negroes served both as laborers and as soldiers on both sides of 
the conflict. The songs increased in complexity and in vocabulary, and reflected both the 
enhanced status of the Negro as a result of the war, and something of his disillusionment 
with the aftermath of emancipation. The African cult was still strong, but was at the point 
where it had to be brought to terms with American institutions, As a consequence, pres 
sures the Negroes had never known were brought to bear on them by such divergent 
means as missionary activity, federal legislation, and the Ku Klux Klan, in order to 
make them conform to American culture norms. 

The final chapter, on “Understanding Spirituals,” repeats and amplifies the main 
theme of the work, that Negro songs actually, if correctly interpreted, relate history. 
Further, they portray the spirit of the Negro masses who have maintained them, while 
acculturated Negroes, to use the author's expression, have generally neglected them. 

While the author sometimes displays ignorance of what would seem to be closely 
related fields, as when he derives Voodoo from the veau d'or worshipped by the people 
when Moses came down from the mountain (p. 179), or when he misuses the term “accul 
turated,” as just noted, or when he fails to make use of African ethnographic literature 
that would actually lend force to his argument, he has undeniably covered the field of 
Negro slave song well. While his interpretation appears at this point to be based more on 
intuition than upon evidence, it appears likely that this book will stimulate the very 
investigations necessary to furnish more satisfactory documentation of the author's point. 
It is thus, in providing what may seem to some to be an outrageous hypothesis where 
before there was no hypothesis at all, that Fisher has performed a service for Afro-Ameri 
can folklore. 


Northwestern Unwwersity RicHarp A. WaTEeRMAN 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Folk Songs of Canada. Literary Editor, Edith Fulton Fowke; Music Editor, Richard 
Johnston. Illustrations by Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey. (Waterloo, Ontario: Waterloo Music 
Company Ltd., 1954. Pp. 198, bibliography, records, references, index. $4.95.) 


This volume, containing seventy-seven songs, is what the dust jacket and Fowke 
claim: “the first comprehensive collection of Canadian folksongs to appear in book form,” 
and to represent “a vivid cross-section of the Canadian way of life.” Without minimizing 
the value of this compilation I must, nevertheless, caution the reader that the volume draws 
most of its contents from the maritime provinces, a good representation of French-Canadian 
tunes, less from Ontario, and a straggling few from the prairie provinces, and I have not 
been able to discover any from British Columbia, Yukon, or the Northwest Territories. 
The literary editor was no doubt fully aware of this discrepancy when she stated in her 
informative introduction that “no systematic collection of songs from any region west of 
Quebec has yet been undertaken.” These songs are as “comprehensive” and as much of a 
“cross-section” as any regional collection can possibly be. The predominant Northeastern 
character of this collection is further attested by the sources from which it was drawn. 
Most of the songs are from previously published collections. It is not surprising to find 
the names of such eminent pioneer Canadian folksong collectors as Ernest Gagnon, 
Helen Creighton, Elisabeth Bristol Greenleaf, W. Roy Mackenzie, and the prolific and 
ever youthful Marius Barbeau, most frequently mentioned. 

The chief criteria that have guided Fowke, well-known for her folksong pro- 
grams on the CBC Trans-Canada Network, and Johnston, composer and teacher at the 
University of Toronto, in compiling this volume were to select “songs native to Canada 
over those imported, and suitable for group singing over those that are more difficult.” 
With the large number of songs of European origin, and with many tunes indigenous 
to the United States, contained in this volume, it is somewhat difficult to follow the editors’ 
intention or to comprehend their definition of “native.” Furthermore, the omission of a 
representative selection of English ballads, on the ground perhaps of being too difficult 
for group singing, is equally incomprehensible. To have included a number of songs for 
unison singing would have solved this “problem.” 

The songs in this book are divided into ten categories: 1. Out of the Past. Historic 
songs, ballads, an Eskimo lullaby, and an Indian song. (Why the editors, who are fully 
aware of the Indian song treasures contained in the National Museum of Canada, which 
are being daily enriched by competent scholars, had to go for this tune to Frederick R. 
Surton’s American Primitive Music (1909), which is limited in contents, deals exclusively 
with the songs of the Ojibway, and is dated in scholarship, is thoroughly baffling.) 2. 
Men of the Sea. A jolly group of sailor songs and ballads from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. 3. Up the River. Four river songs, among them the popular voyageur tune “En 
roulant ma boule,” which, in Barbeau’s apt description, “has escorted as paddling song 
with its alternating solo and chorus the pioneer canoemen, coureurs-de-bois, and dis- 
coverers on their rambles up and down the rivers and across the prairie, the waste land, 
and the mountain.” 4. In the Woods. Ten lumbermen’s songs. Some of them we have 
encountered before in the collections of Gray, Rickaby, Barry, and Eckstrom. However, 
the variants offered here are of especial interest textually and melodically. 5. Out West. 
Outside of “Smoky Mountain Bill,” a rollicking tune of a Saskatchewan desperado, the 
other seven songs are our old familiar Cowboy and Western tunes such as, “The Little 
Old Sod Shanty,” “Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie,” and “Blood on the Saddle.” 6. Let 
Joy Be Unconfined. Dance tunes, spirited habitant melodies, delightful love songs, cumula- 
tive songs, and Canada’s (and ours, too) most favorite, “Alouette.” 7. The Christmas 
Story. Three Christmas carols, one of French origin (“D’ou viens-tu, bergere?”); the 
other, English (“The Cherry Tree Carol”); and the third, symbolizing Canada’s triple 
keritage (“The Huron Carol”) which was written in the Huron language to a French 
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tune, and has become widely known through its English translation. 8. Songs of Love. 
Eight charming songs, from “A la claire fontaine,” (about which Ernest Gagnon once 
proudly declared, “on n'est pas Canadien sans cela.” Indeed it has been termed the un- 
official anthem of French Canada) to the delightful “The Morning Dew,” with its in- 
fectious Irish lilt. 9. Of Men And Maids. Still dealing with love, but not so seriously as 
in the preceding group. About old men and maids who would a-wooing go, also of 
unrequited and disappointed love. 10. A Little Laughter. More humorous songs—a little 
potpourri of Canadian humor (and some well-known to its Southern neighbor), ranging 
from “A Frog he would a-wooing go” to “When the ice worms nest again.” By way of a 
concluding farewell song, l’envoi, the editors add the tune “Land of the Silver Bird,” 
described by some as “a good song with a Canadian setting and an Indian flavour.” 
Each song is supplied with pertinent historical commentary and background material, 
as well as comparative data. Richard Johnston’s piano accompaniments are quite simple, 
while not always the most felicitous, maintain the mood, and ought not present any great 
difficulties to a beginner at the instrument. Those preferring the guitar or banjo will find 
the appropriate chord symbols marked. While I do not believe the editors have given 
adequate coverage of their country’s songs, there is enough in this collection to interest 
the student, teacher, and performer. 
Oucens College Cuaries Haywoop 


Flushing, New York 


Albanian and South Slavic Oral Epic Poetry. By Stavro Skendi. (Philadelphia: American 
Folklore Society, 1954. Pp. viii + 221, bibliography. $3.50.) 

Studies in Russian Historical Song. By Carl Stief. (Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 
1953. Pp. iii + 274, photographs. ) 

Lithuanian Narrative Songs. By Jonas Balys. (Washington: Draugas Press, A Treasury 
of Lithuanian Folklore IV, 1954. Pp. 144. $3.50.) 


These three volumes, treating the field of narrative folksong in three Eastern European 
areas, are of considerable interest to the general folklorist. They treat areas of Europe and 
types of songs which have only rarely been described in English. They show three different 
ways of approaching material which is basically similiar. Unfortunately, they omit some 
services which they could render to the general folklorist. Since this review stresses that 
aspect, it is only fair to say that these books are evidently not intended primarily for the 
folklorist at large. However, the reviewer believes it to be in the interest of this JournaL 
to evaluate them as contributions to folklore at large rather than to their specialized ethno 
logical and linguistic literatures. 

Although all three titles indicate general studies, each author has tended to set him- 
self a specialized task. Skendi’s treatment of Albanian and Yugoslav epics is perhaps the 
least specialized of the three; even so, its main interest is in the relationship between Slavic 
and Yugoslav epics. Stief’s approach to the Russian historical songs is largely one of 
describing the subject matter of the plots and tracing the chronological development of 
the genre. Balys’ work is a type index of Lithuanian ballad texts. As such it is the most 
typically folkloristic of the three. 

Skendi’s work is a suitable companion volume for the recently published Serbocroatian 
Heroic Songs by Parry and Lord. That work contains only texts and field materials, 
whereas Skendi is entirely descriptive. The most useful parts of Skendi’s book are the 
history of collections and studies of Albanian and Yugoslav heroic songs, the discussion 
of cultural patterns (Chapter 8) which illustrates the value of song texts for historical 
and ethnographic studies, and two chapters (g and 10) on the poetic and linguistic style. 
The latter is especially important since little has been published on it in English. It is 
unfortunate, however, that almost nothing is said about the musical aspects of the style, 
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since this would probably illuminate some of the textual problems (and vice versa). The 
lack of even the most elementary musical discussion is a drawback of all three volumes. 
As it is, the reader is apt to forget that these songs are sung at all. 

Stief’s work introduces a type of folklore which is not well known in America, and of 
which the reader may have never read a line. Even so, the author quotes many passages of 
the Russian texts without translating them, so that, although one can read much about 
the songs and their historical background, one gets little idea of the actual structure and 
quality of the songs unless one can read Russian fluently. This very fact makes the book of 
less general value than it would be, were translations included, as is done by Skendi. 
Otherwise Stief’s book is written in a very scholarly way. Of considerable interest is the 
last chapter which deals with the place of the historical songs in Russian traditional 
poetry. Since this subject may be new to readers it may be useful to summarize a few of 
Stief’s statements. The historical songs came to life in the sixteenth century and were 
usually composed to relate recent events. In contrast to the bylini, the historical songs 
have a quick pace, little description of details, and intense participation of the performer. 
The poetic style of these two types is similar and they may have had a common origin. 

The Lithuanian narrative songs treated by Balys are ballads, in contrast to the others 
discussed here which are more properly classified as epics. Balys includes considerable 
introductory material dealing with such matters as definition and identification of ballads 
(which is more difficult in his material than in the English), ballad composition and per- 
formance, variants within and outside of the Lithuanian tradition, typology, emotional 
content, poetic style, classification, The major part of the study is a type index, similar 
in organization to Aarne-Thompson. Each type is described by a summary of the plot, 
and elaborate bibliographic references (evidently complete for the Lithuanian material, 
and partial for other traditions) to variants are included. The index is intended for the 
Lithuanian material only; no attempt is made to correlate it with other ballad type indices 
such as those of Grundtvig, Berzkalne, and Laws. Balys believes this to be impossible. 
Even so, the author’s own references to variants in other countries (mostly in Eastern 
Europe, but some even in Anglo-American material) which are present in a large number 
of his types, indicate that perhaps an international type index of ballads could be worked 
out. One drawback of Balys’ book is the use of very poor English. Much of it reads as 
if it were a literal word-for-word translation from another language. 

Perhaps the one feature which all three of the volumes lack, and the inclusion of 
which would increase their value to the general folklorist, is the use of examples which 
would demonstrate the nature and style of the songs. This is especially true since these 
materials are not easily accessible in English translations. Even though presentation of 
raw material is not the task of these authors, some well-chosen examples would make the 
songs live for the reader. This does not detract, however, from the value of these books as 
specialized studies and as welcome additions to the literature in English on Eastern Euro- 
pean folklore. 

Wayne University Bruno Netti 
Detroit, Michigan 


POLKTALE 


Oesterreichs Marchenschatz. By Karl Haiding. Illustrations and 6 colored plates by Willi 
Bahner. (Vienna: Pro Domo Verlag, 1953. $6.25.) 


This most attractively printed collection of Austrian tales offers a much richer and 
more satisfactory survey than has been hitherto available in Paul Zaunert, Deutsche 
Marchen aus dem Donaulande (Jena, 1926). Like T. F. Crane, /talian Popular Tales 
(Boston, 1885), which is one of the first such surveys of a national stock of tales, this 
book makes no effort to go beyond the national boundaries, but owes its peculiar im- 
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portance and value to its editor’s intimate knowledge of a single field. Haiding prints 
seventy-five tales, chosen in part from books and journals that have never been easy to 
come by and in part from unpublished collections, chiefly his own. In a recent letter Haid 
ing tells me that some forty more unpublished Austrian texts will be analyzed in the 
notes to a second edition that is already in press. It is not a little surprising that he has 
been able to find so many in the year or less between the two editions. Obviously we have 
here a collection of major importance to students of the European folktale. 

Haiding makes some very interesting remarks about the narrators, and especially about 
those who repeat stories that they had heard forty, fifty, and more years earlier and had, 
in some instances, heard only once. Such examples as these may lead to a re-examination 
of Walter Anderson’s contention that narrators ordinarily tell stories that they have heard 
several times and can therefore repeat with rather little change. Haiding’s brief comment 
on tales of unusual length (I cannot make much of the cross-reference to No, 23 at the 
top of p. 387) and on the deformation of tales in passing from one folk to another (p. 388) 
raise the wish that he will deal elsewhere at greater length with these important subjects. 
His historical account (pp. 413-418) of Austrian collections tells about somewhat un 
familiar books and a wealth of manuscripts, which fortunately appear to be still in 
existence. His learned notes are an ornament to a book that has the honor of being one 
of twenty Austrian books chosen for the international exhibit of children’s books in Wash- 
ington. I can recommend this book warmly. 

University of California ArcHer TAYLOR 
Berkeley, California 


Tar Heel Ghosts. By John Harden, Illustrations by Lindsay McAlister, (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. xiv + 178 pages. $3.) 


Tar Heel Ghosts includes twenty-three tales and “A Ghostly Miscellany” of “shorts.” 
The auther, a newspaperman and ex-radio commentator who told many of the stories on 
a Raleigh radio-station program, is vice-president and public-relations officer of the Burling- 
ton Mills, a large textile manufacturer. He gathered his stories “from Manteo to Murphey” 
(the North Carolina way of saying, from the coast to the mountains), from both oral and 
printed sources, and from the siftings of perhaps 150 years of tradition (the eighteenth- 
century Moravian Records being the oldest sources). He has redacted them in his own 
style. Many of the narratives are place legends rather than folktales, but most of them 
have some element of the spectral, often rationalized. Revenants actuated by the usual 
motives, poltergeists, the grateful dead, house ha’nts, and a spirit of the wood are the 
principal characters. Few of the tales are variants or analogues of previously published 
folktales from North Carolina, such as Ralph S. Boggs’ “North Carolina Folktales Current 
in the 1820's” (JAF, XLVII [1934], 269-328) and volume I of The Frank C. Brown 
Collection of North Carolina Folklore (Durham, N. C., 1952). In tone and style they 
resemble a good collection of legends, The Devil's Tramping Ground (Chapel Hill, 1949), 
by the same author, “The Ghost of Maco Station” appears in both. 

The stories are briskly and competently told, in slick journalistic style, with a few 
lapses into journalistic patter and smartness. Some of them, for example, “The Bride and 
Groom of Pisgah,” have a rude poetic charm and occasional depth. “The Spirit in the 
Wood” almost achieves poignancy. One, “Blood on the Apples,” just misses a sinister 
Boccaccian note. But few of them have the flavor of folk speech and the penumbra of 
folklore. Their authenticity is that of externals, of fact and realistic circumstance, rather 
than of folk psychology. They seldom rise above the level of the good Sunday supplement 
feature article. Harden has taken “from first, second, third, and fourth hand” (rarely, it 
would seem has he retained from firsthand folk telling) certain staples of North Carolina 


tradition and woven them, not into butternut or homespun but rather into crisp, shiny, 
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and smooth fabrics resembling the products of his own company, rayon and nylon. 

The book, addressed to the general reader, has no comparative notes and contains no 
suggestion of awareness that the stories in it are part of a body of very genuine folklore 
that has been explored and occasionally illuminated by scholars, and that could have been 
handled more skillfully as folklore if the author had mastered the manner and the idiom 
of true folk narrative. But Tar Heel Ghosts should appeal to the general reader, who 
does prefer nylon and rayon to homespun and hand-knitting, and it contains many motifs 
that will interest the folklorist. Children who have the reading habit will like it. Two of 
my grandchildren, aged eight and twelve, read a number of the stories with evident 
pleasure. 


The University of North Carolina Artuur Parmer Hupson 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


POLK ART 


Pennsylvania German Tombstones: A Study In Folk Art. By Preston A. Barba. Drawings 
by Eleanor Barba. (Allentown: Schlechters, The Pennsylvania German Folklore So- 
ciety, Yearbook XVIII, 1954. Pp. v + 228, 117 illustrations, bibliography. $5.) 


For fifteen years Barba—Professor Emeritus of German at Muhlenberg College, 
Editor of the weekly ’S Pennsylvaanisch Deitsch Eck, and one of Pennsylvania’s most 
scholarly authorities on the Pennsylvania Germans—and his wife have been studying 
the decorative motifs on gravestones in Pennsylvania German cemeteries in the Eastern 
and Southeastern counties of the state. This book, based on visits to 100 graveyards in 
this area, embodies the results of their joint labors. Mrs. Barba’s pencil drawings are offered 
in preference to photographs in the belief that they may “more clearly delineate the 
beauty” of the original designs. These drawings are excellently done—clearly, faithfully, 
and with fine feeling for the folkness of this art. 

The book contains ninety-cight full-page pencil drawings of gravestones, accompanied 
by Barba’s transcription and translation of the stones’ inscriptions and commentary con- 
cerning the designs occurring on each stone. Each stone is located by the county and the 
cemetery in which it occurs. The arrangement is roughly chronological, with the earliest 
stone dated 1743 and the latest 1853. The period of time thus covered is from the death 
dates of earliest Pennsylvania German pioneers to that time when the tombstone art 
“receded so rapidly under the impact of our . . . industrial civilization.” The later stones 
show a decrease in the number of familiar folk motifs, and the treatment of those which 
persist clearly betrays transition from an earlier robust folkness to a later more “refined” 
and more effete decorative prettiness. 

An interesting Introduction of thirty pages briefly discusses the communal nature of 
folk art and the fact that the tombstone motifs are those found also in other art media of 
this ethnic group. A few of the designs traditional in other media are largely lacking on 
the stones, and there is the further difference that the designs “by the very nature of the 
medium receive a broader and more simplified treatment” in stone. The interesting point 
is made that the tombstone art is mainly confined to the Pennsylvania German “church” 
people (Lutheran and Reformed), whereas the sectarian groups (such as the Amish, 
Mennonites, and Moravians) either entirely lack or but rarely reveal this art. 

A large part of the Introduction and the explanatory notes to most stones discuss the 
motifs and their possible symbolism. The long-time history and widespread geographical 
distribution of “sun symbols,” the tree-of-life motif, tulips, hearts, “confrontal” designs, 
and the stirb und werde (death and becoming) “life-cycle” motif are treated in the 
introductory essay. The author does not quantify his discussion of the incidence of the 
various motifs on the stones, but a count of the drawings which show these designs 
reveals that sun symbols, tulips, hearts, stars, trees of life, and the life-cycle motif occur 
most frequently, while elements such as urns, wr-bogen (smali descending arcs), cherubic 
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faces and heads, moon faces, and other designs occur much less commonly, It should be 
mentioned, however, that the author considers a large number of elements to be “sun 
symbols” (circles, wheels, compass stars, spirals, quartrefoils, etc.). Also to be noted is 
the fact that several of these elements often occur in association (thus stars are often an 
element in more complex sun symbols, tulips grow on trees of life, trees of life grow out 
of hearts, etc.). 

Some dozen Southeastern counties of Pennsylvania are commonly considered “dis- 
tinctly Pennsylvania German.” The tombstones here offered derive from six counties 
and all but two of them come from four counties (Berks, Lancaster, Lehigh, and North 
ampton). A large expenditure of time and effort is necessary to a survey such as the 
one here reported, and limitations both of time and of space have precluded the inclusion 
of more stones in this volume. Ideally, an obvious objective would be more widespread 
geographical coverage in the consideration of this topic. With more stones from a wider 
area such problems as chronological and geographical variations in the utilization and 
associations of motifs could be studied. Also to be desired is an index of motifs for each 
published art medium. 

Meanwhile all students of folk art are indebted to the present authors for a cardinal 
contribution to an appreciation and understanding of this exceedingly interesting but 
hitherto neglected area of Pennsylvania German folk art. Readers of this volume will 
impatiently await the authors’ forthcoming publication which will deal with the decorative 
hexefiess on Pennsylvania German barns in Southeastern Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania State University Maurice A, Moox 
State College, Pennsylvania 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Manual de bibliografia de la literatura espafiola. By Homero Seris. (Syracuse, New York: 
Centro de estudios hispdnicos, 1954. Pp. 423-1086 of the segundo fasciculo de la 
primera parte. $4.90.) 

Bibliografia de la literatura hispdnica. By José Simén Diaz. Direccién y prélogo de Joaquin 


de Entrambasaguas. (Madrid: Consejo superior de investigaciones cientificas, 1950. 
Vol. I, Pp. xxxii + 672.) 


There is little need in a journal devoted to the scholarly study of folklore to review 
bibliographies of Spanish literature. Yet it would seem wise to call attention to the above 
two volumes as they contain much material of value to the student of Spanish and Spanish 
American folklore. 

The Seris volume contains approximately a thousand entries in its folklore section 
(pp. 565-647, i.c., entries 5442-6362, and pp. go9-912, entries 8586-8613). It has a topical 
arrangement. Its most important divisions are: general works, regional folklore, riddles, 
folk art, dances, magic, myths, nicknames, folk music, proverbs, etc. Rather complete 
bibliographical information is given for each entry and brief annotations sometimes appear. 
Seris has made no attempt to deal with folk speech; it can be assumed that this phase of 
folklore will be amply treated in the next volume to the Manual which will be a volume 
dedicated to a bibliography of the Spanish language. The folklore specialist will probably 
prefer Seris’ classification system to the regional one of José Simén Diaz. 

The material in the Simén Diaz volume is arranged by regions with no further sub- 
divisions. The main divisions here are: Spain and Spanish America (entries 1879-2289), 
Catalonia (entries 4105-4229), Sephardic Jews (2290-2301), Galicia (4332-4367), and the 
Basque area (4407-4428). Fuli bibliographical data are given even to the location of copies, 
book reviews, and the Library of Congress card number. It is doubtful if Simén Diaz has 
made all possible use of such sources as the Handbook of Latin American Studies or the 
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material that has appeared in the Southern Folklore Quarterly or in other American 
(both North and South) folklore journals. 

It would appear that the José Simén Diaz folklore sections are extremely weak on the 
folklore of the Spanish speaking countries of the Western Hemisphere, an area that 
Seris makes no attempt to cover. Until better bibliographies appear, the student of 
Spanish folklore will find it urgent to have ready access to these two sets, 


Murray State College Henstey C, Wooppripce 
Murray, Kentucky 

RECORDINGS 
Drums of the Yoruba of Nigeria. Recording and notes by William R. Bascom. (New 


York: Folkways Records and Service Corp. Long-Playing Record Ethnic Folkways 
Library P441.) 


Voice of the Congo (Music of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi). Recorded and 
edited by Alan P. and Barbara W. Merriam. Notes by Alan P. Merriam. (New York: 
Bill Grauer Productions. Long-Playing Record Riverside RLP 4002.) 


These two recordings, products of recent field work by scholars from Northwestern 
University, differ considerably in approach and value. Drums of the Yoruba differs from 
most recordings of ethnic music produced by commercial concerns. Rather than presenting 
samples of music from a large area, country, or tribe, it concentrates on one aspect of the 
music of one tribe, and thus manages to give a detailed picture of the drum music and 
techniques of the Yoruba. For this reason it is perhaps more useful to the scholar than 
most other recordings, for he can get from it an intensive impression of one aspect of cul- 
ture and its variety and complexity, something which cannot be formed with the help of 
an extensive sample like Voice of the Congo. However, it cannot easily be recommended 
to the layman for entertainment since its over-all effect is monotonous. But from the 
reviewer's point of view it is very valuable to issue specialized recordings of this kind, 
if it can be done profitably. 

Voice of the Congo, on the other hand, contains a larger variety and more separate 
musical items (thirty-four) than any similar record known to the reviewer. It gives an 
excellent picture of the many types of styles, instruments, and functions of music in a 
large area of Negro Africa. It also includes some material influenced by Arabic music, 
and three European acculturated songs. Some of the styles have been made available on 
records before, but Voice of the Congo is probably the most inclusive and representative 
single record of African Negro music in existence. Most of the selections are short and 
avoid the repetitions which tend to make many recordings less entertaining, if not less 
useful. Thus Voice of the Congo is valuable not only to scholars and teachers, but also to 
laymen whose interest in folklore is strictly derived from entertainment. The notes, 
although brief, are fine and give information on the cultural background, structure of 
instruments, and performers, and occasionally a bit of technical musical information. 

The pamphlet accompanying Drums of the Yoruba is a model of its type. It con- 
tains a short summary of Yoruba culture and music, and has detailed notes on the instru- 
ments, techniques, and cultural background of each item on the record. Excellent photo- 
graphs are included, and the only thing lacking is some musicological analysis and tran- 
scriptions of the music; the latter defect is also true of Voice of the Congo. Record com- 
panies should seriously consider including these. Too many books and articles on primi- 
tive music are published with analysis and notations but without giving the reader a clear 
idea of how the music sounds, This gap could perhaps be filled by the inclusion of some 
technical musicological material in the notes accompanying commercial recordings. 
Wayne University Bruno Netti 
Detroit, Michigan 
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